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date 475 A.D. as marking 
the downfall of the Roman 

re LA empire in the West. It 
was, in truth, the date at which the Goth, 
Odoacer, seized the throne of Italy, but 
it is doubtful whether the people of 
either Rome or Italy considered that the 
empire had come to an end. We still 
find decrees of the emperors of Constan- 
tinople which were intended to have 
force in Italy, as well as their armies, 
generals, and representatives who were 
sent to defend Italy against some new 
invasion. It is a fact that the incidents 
of the period are much better preserved 
than those of some centuries later. Some 
of these furnish us with considerable in- 
formation. concerning the development 
of milling. 

A decree of the Emperor Zeno, in 
485 A.D., declared: “Any suburban farm, 
bath, water mill, or garden, for the serv- 
ice of which the public water has been 
drawn off . . . shall be liable to con- 
fiscation.” To the same effect Theodoric 
in the West, in the beginning of the 
sixth century, ordered that the drawing 
of water from the public conduits for 
working water mills, or irrigating gar- 
dens, cease. 

As a remarkable contrast to what fol- 
lowed in feudal times, it is well to note 
that the pandects of Justinian in 530 
A.D. made the employment of public 
streams free for the purpose of milling. 
The law ran as follows: “The use of 
public streams is common, just like that 
of public roads, and the seashore: there- 
fore it is lawful for any one to. erect 
anything upon them, or pull it down 
again, provided this causes no incon- 
venience to others.” . 

This law is not only evidence‘ of the 
increased importance and spread of 
water mills, but no doubt did much to 
encourage their establishment through- 
out the whole domain which was under 
the protection of Roman law. 

The most interesting record of that 









time, from our viewpoint, is the account 
by Procopius of how the great general, 
Belisarius, came to invent floating mills. 
As Procopius was the private secretary 
of Belisarius, his description has all the 


merit of a first hand authority. The oc- 
currence which he is narrating took place 
in 536 A.D. when Vitiges, king of the 
Goths, was besieging Belisarius in Rome. 
The account runs in part as follows: 
“In ancient times the Tiber used to 
flow alongside the circuit wall for a con- 
Siderable distance, even at the place 
where it is now inclosed. But this 
ground, on which the wall rises along 
the stream of the river, is flat and very 
accessible. And opposite this flat 
ground, across the Tiber, it happens that 
there is a great hill where all the mills 
of the city have been built from of old, 
because much water is brought by an 
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aqueduct to the crest of the hill, and 
rushes thence down the incline with great 
force. 

“For this reason the ancient Romans 
determined to surround the hill and the 
river bank near it with a wall, so that 
it might never be possible for an enemy 
to destroy the mills and, crossing the 
river, to carry on operations with ease 
against the circuit wall of the city... . 
So the Goths, having taken their position 
in this way, tore open all the aqueducts, 
so that no water at all might enter the 
city from them. Now the aqueducts of 
Rome are fourteen in number, and were 
made of baked brick by the men of old, 
being of such breadth and height that it 
is possible for a man on horseback to 
ride in them... . 

“But after the aqueducts had been 
broken open, as I have stated, the water 
no longer worked the mills, and the 
Romans were quite unable to operate 
them with any kind of animals, owing 
to the scarcity of all food in time of 
siege; indeed, they were scarcely able to 
provide for the horses which were indis- 


pensable to them. And so Belisarius hit 
upon the following device. 

“Just below the bridge which I lately 
mentioned as being connected with the 
circuit wall, he fastened ropes from the 
two banks of the river and stretched 
them as tightly as he could, and then at- 
tached to them two boats side by side 
and two feet apart, where the flow of 
the water comes down from the arch 
of the bridge with the greatest force, 
and placing two mills on either boat, he 
hung between them the mechanism by 
which mills are customarily turned. And 
below these he fastened the other boats, 
each attached to the one next behind 
in order, and he set the water wheels 
between them in the same manner for 
a great distance. So by the force of 
the flowing water all the wheels, one 
after the other, were made to revolve in- 
dependently; and thus they worked the 
mills with which they were connected 
and ground sufficient flour for the city. 

“Now when the enemy learned this 
from the deserters, they destroyed the 
wheels in the following manner. They 


gathered large trees and bodies of Rom- 
ans newly slain, and kept throwing them 
into the river; and the most of these 
were carried with the current between 
the boats and broke off the mill wheels. 
But Belisarius, observing what was be- 
ing done, contrived the following device 
against it. He fastened above the bridge 
long iron chains, which reached com- 
pletely across the Tiber. All the ob- 
jects which the river brought down 
struck upon these chains, and gathered 
there and went no farther. . . And 
thereafter the Romans continued to use 
these mills; but they were entirely ex- 
cluded from the baths because of the 
scarcity of water.” 

In 622 A.D., from which the Moham- 
medans date their era, they began con- 
quests, which by 632 had swept over 
Persia and Syria, and by 636 had over- 
run Egypt. The Arabs soon absorbed 
much of the waning culture of the 
Greek and Latin peoples of the lands 
they conquered, and it must be kept in 
mind that the so-called Dark Ages in 
western Europe were the most brilliant 
ones of the Mohammedan world. It is 
from this period and people that comes 
the earliest legend of a wind mill, which 
should be considered the second machine 

















A Peasant’s Home in the Middle Ages, Showing the Pounding of Grain, the Mixing Trough and the Baking Oven 
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which employed the force of nature to 
do the work of man. 

The wind mill, as a philosopher's ex- 
periment, had been known for centuries, 
but had never been used for grinding 
grain. Philo, about 230 B.C., had de- 
scribed one for playing an organ, and 
it is possible to reproduce a picture of 
a wind mill used for this purpose, which 
was described by Hero of Alexandria 
about 100 A.D., and pictured in an early 
manuscript of that author. But there 
seems to have been no attempt for some 
seven centuries to apply it to flour mill- 
ing. 

Probably the earliest known reference 
to a wind mill is in the account by 
Tabari, the Arabian historian, of the 
death of Omar the Caliph in 644 A.D. 
His narrative runs as follows: 

“Firouz Abou-Loulu was an Absyn- 
nian and Christian slave. He exercised 
the trade of carpenter. Moghira exact- 
ed of him a return of two dirhems a 
day. This slave one day met Omar, who 
was in the company of certain persons, 
and cried to him, ‘Prince of Believers, 
Moghira, son of Schoba, has imposed up- 
on me a tax so high that I cannot pay 
it; order him to diminish it.’ 

“*How much is it?’ demanded Omar. 

“*Two dirhems a day.’ 

“What do you do? continued the 
calif. 

“‘T am a carpenter, painter, graver, 
and I know how to forge iron,’ respond- 
ed the slave. 

“‘For you who know so many trades,’ 
said Omar, ‘two dirhems are not much. 
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They tell me that you pretend to be able 
to make a mill which will-be driven by 
the wind.’ 

“*That’s true,’ replied Abou-Loulu. 

“‘Make me such a mill, then,’ con- 
tinued the calif. 

“The slave responded, ‘If I remain 
alive I will make you a mill which will! 
be spoken of over the whole world from 
the East to the West.’ 

“Then he left. 

“‘That slave, said Omar, 
threats of death against me.’” 

This translation is in agreement with 
that of several historians, so that, unless 
the text is corrupted, we have here an 
intimation of the wind mill in the East 
about five centuries before the first 
known reference to it in the West. Even 
if Tabari wrote into the story conditions 
of his own time, the passage is still of 
the greatest importance, for Tabari, him- 
self, was born about 838 A.D., and died 
in 923 A.D., some two centuries before 
evidence of wind mills in the West. 

At about this period the successive 
waves of invasion in western Europe had 
thoroughly changed economic conditions 
there. The means of commerce and in- 
tercommunication had been cut off. The 
importation of grain from Egypt had 
ceased, and Italy was forced to support 
itself. The invading kings divided the 
land among their chieftains, who them- 
selves divided it among their followers, 
but each one held it in fief, that is, on 
condition of giving aid in war and pay- 
ing various dues to his lord. In the 
course of the next few centuries all 
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A Wind Mill for Blowing an Organ, from Hero of Alexandria, 100 A.D. 


western Europe was subdivided on this 
feudal system. 

In this process the water mills became 
the perquisites of the lord, and were 








Details for a Tower Wind Mill Planned About 1500 by Leonardo da Vinci 


given by him to some favorite or tv a 
monastery. The people on each esiate 
had to have their grain ground at some 
specified mill and pay a definite soke. 

The spread of the water mill is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Domesday 
Book of William the Conqueror takes 
note for taxation purposes of five hun- 
dred mills in Norfolk and Suffolk alone, 
and probably five thousand in England. 

In order to protect the privileges ond 
profits of the lord’s mill, it was decr:ed 
on many estates that the peasants should 
not even possess a quern, or revolving 
hand mill. Although this obligation was 
extremely irritating, it became a widely 
established feudal custom, and in sone 
places the possession of a quern in the 
house was punishable by the loss of ihe 
right hand. 

One important result of the develop- 
ment of the water mill was the divorc- 
ing of milling and baking for the /irst 
time since the beginning of history. ‘ihe 
mill had to be located on a stream, while 
the public bakery had to operate in the 
city. Thus the two industries became 
distinct, and there grew up a trade in 
flour between them. © 

At about 1100 A.D. we find records of 
two, and perhaps three, new types of 
mills in western Europe. The Domesday 
Book probably informs us that there was 
a tide mill in the port of Dover. ‘Lhe 
statement runs as follows: “In the ci- 
trance of the port of Dover is a mill 
which interferes with almost all ships 
through the great disturbance of the sea, 
causes the greatest damage to the king 
and people, and was not there at tle 
time of King Edward.” While this states 
that the tidal mill was not in existence at 
Dover in 1062, there is nothing to imp!y 
that it was an entirely new invention. 

Another interesting but comparative- 
ly little used kind of mill is described 
by Theophilus Presbyter about 1100 A.D. 
In this* the pestle stood erect in tie 
mortar, and was turned round and 
round. This never became well adapted 
to grinding grain, but was later much 
used in the East for grinding olives. 

(Continued on page 156.) 
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“Sidewheel Bangs, who sets up for bein’ a slicker,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “ 
Forked Tree trade field a while back an’ set 
out to gét “all the flour business from there clean back an’ 
‘. Right off, he had some coupon slips printed in the 

tle, which all you had to do was tear them out an’ 
\was good for two bits allowance on any sack 
Sof ‘Bangs’ Bloomer Flour. 

Re Osgood, who's got the jitney mill 
~~ there, 
‘puttin’ out word that folks could turn 

Y in the newspaper tickets on his flour 
: jes’ the same as on 
Now Red’s tellin’ wovend that he’s 
took in right ype a peck of rebate 
7) slips an’ one of these de 
down a an’ plumb break Sidewheel’ s heart makin’ 
him redeem’ ‘em. An’ ef the Lord an’ spring ager don’t sto 
me, I’m goin’ to be there to see that the shootin’s done fair.” 


come slippin' 


Well, sir, Red 


he up an’ come right back 
‘Bloomer.’ 


ays he’s goin’ 








GOOD, SOUND ADVICE 

The Northwestern Miller has read 
nothing for a long time that contains as 
much common sense in the way of ad- 
vice to farmers as the following “Ad- 
dress to Kansans” authorized by the 
State Board of Agriculture at its quar- 
terly meeting in Manhattan, Kansas, on 
April 5: 

Farmers, like others, have fortunes 
good and bad. 

Farmers accept their fortunes with as 
much poise or fortitude as others. 

When things go wrong in agriculture, 
however, there is universal concern, as 
witness the present deluge of prescrip- 
tions by would-be diagnosticians. 

We must not place too much reliance 
on any remedies other than those devel- 


oped by the farmers themselves. Legis- 
lation can be expected to do little more 
than cnable the farmers to help them- 
selves individually and through organi- 
zation and co-operation. Methods result- 
ing from years of experience, under 
which the country’s business is systemati- 
cally conten, cannot be replaced in a 
day or a year with something better. 
Seit-styled economists, professional 
friends of the farmer, and propagandists 
have seized upon the depression in agri- 
culture as a means of access to press and 


platform, to expound widely different 
methods of rescuing the industry from 
the direful fate which they profess to see 
impending. Many have been visionary; 
some vicious. This has been most harm- 
ful and disconcerting to those who have 
been faithfully working the land, to say 
nothing of its baneful effect upon busi- 
ness. In short, it makes a bad situation 
worse, 

\s the problems of markets, transpor- 
tation, finance and taxes are worked out, 
the individual farmer, as the individual 
in other industries, can rest assured that 
the degree of his success, hereafter as 
heretofore, will depend upon the brains 
mixed with the business. In the ava- 
lanche of panaceas, cure-alls and reme- 
dies that has descended upon us to con- 
fuse, mystify and disturb, we must not 
lose sight of the most essential thing of 
all individual responsibility in improv- 





ing conditions through matters largely 
under individual control. 
It would be shortsighted not to give 


* intelligent attention to the larger prob- 


lems of the country’s agriculture and 
then not to vigorously support those 
agencies striving for their solution, but 
we must not allow agitation of these 
questions to divert us from a proper 
realization of individual responsibility. 

In agriculture better farm manage- 
ment is a medium through which each 
individual farmer may improve his situa- 
tion. If every farmer in Kansas will 
give close study to the management of 
his own particular farm and community 
with a view to more efficiency, both in 
production and marketing, we would see 
developed a diversified agriculture in this 
state that would do more to restore the 
industry of agriculture and place it upon 
a permanently profitable basis than any 
other one thing. And this lies with the 
farmers themselves. 

No true American can doubt that our 
country, with its intelligence and unlim- 
ited resources, will in due season emerge 
into a new and brighter day. No true 
American can escape the feeling of 
thankfulness that our country is incom- 
parably better off than any other nation 
of the world. What we need is to steady 
down, to count our blessings, to forget 
the past except as it may teach us useful 
lessons, and turn to the future with a 
determination that its hopes and aspira- 
tions shall be abundantly realized 
through hard work and capable manage- 
ment. 

Good fortune is in sight for agricul- 
ture. Recent signs strongly indicate that 
the tide has turned. Prices of the more 
important products of the farm have 
made decided gains, while dairy and 
poultry products maintained high values 
when other commodities were slumping. 
Breeding cattle have been tenaciously re- 
tained to replenish our herds. Life-sav- 
ing moisture, for which the 11,500,000 
acres of fall-sown Kansas wheat were 
thirsting, came, and conditions are fa- 
vorable for the planting of spring crops. 
Agriculturally, the new year is opening 
auspiciously. 


Bountiful Kansas! Where Nature is 


prodigal, and Providence is kind, and 
where a competence is in store for him 
who would intelligently till. Let the 
producers of Kansas enter into the spirit 
of the refreshing season of spring, and 
share the inspiration of its eternal prom- 
ises. 

And further and all important, let’s 
use good horse sense, industry, patience 
and moderation. 

This is the message with which the 
State Board of Agriculture would greet 
the farmers of Kansas at the beginning 
of another crop season. 


FRANKNESS IS BEST 


The secretary of the Cleveland Flour 
Club, Mr. Vasek, writes to The North- 
western Miller to the effect that he has 
been instructed by the members of his 
organization to express their hearty ap- 
proval of an editorial entitled “The Mas- 
queraders” which appeared in its col- 
umns on March 29. This called attention 
to the misuse of the term “millers” or 
“milling company” by firms or corpora- 
tions engaged in blending, mixing, feed 
dealing, jobbing or brokerage, which 
neither own nor operate flour mills. 

The Cleveland Flour Club believes that 
this abuse should be discouraged, and 
that steps should be taken in this direc- 
tion. If other trade organizations, no- 
tably the Millers’ National Federation, 
should express themselves emphatically 
on the subject, it would probably have a 
good effect in overcoming the evil, but, if 
this should prove unavailing, appeal 
might well be taken to the Federal Trade 
Commission, which would doubtless issue 
a ruling at least useful in defining the 
status of the practice. 

It is true that, to a degree, trade cus- 
tom has permitted or condoned this mis- 
use, which is not new, but this does not 
justify it, if it serves, as in some in- 
stances it apparently does, as a cloak for 
misrepresentation. The buying public, 
both at home and abroad, has a right to 
know whether it is dealing direct with a 
flour mill or with an intermediary, and 
when a concern not making flour by rea- 
son of its name conveys the information 
or justifies the conclusion that it is en- 
gaged in its manufacture, it certainly 
misrepresents itself, although it may do 
so innocently and without the slightest 
intent to deceive. 

There are many instances, of course, 
where such misrepresentation does no 
harm. A milling company, temporarily 
without a plant of its own and desiring 
to keep its brands on the market, may 
buy flour and sell it under its own sten- 
cil; a number, of mills may establish a 
joint selling agency and call it a milling 
company; the owner of a small mill may 
find it more profitable to buy flour than 
to make it, or he may have a demand 
for more flour than his plant can pro- 
duce. In such cases it would seem that 
no misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
tion could result from the use of the 
established name. 

Speaking broadly, however, and in the 
interest of good trade practice, the ac- 
tual flour miller is justly entitled to the 
exclusive use of his trade name, and 
should be protected against encroach- 
ments on the part of those who are not 
millers but jobbers, brokers, blenders or 
mixers. Buyers of flour are likewise 


justly entitled to know the actual busi- 
ness of those with whom they deal. There 
can be no question as to this, however 
trade practice may have confused the 
distinction. 

There is a constantly growing tendency 
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on the part of industry, and certainly it 
receives the encouragement and support 
of the authorities and the indorsement of 
the public, toward perfect frankness and 
openness in business relations. Practices, 
common enough a few years ago and 
once considered quite legitimate, are be- 
ing abandoned as unethical, if not abso- 
lutely wrong. The standard of business 
is much higher than ever before, and it 
is constantly advancing. 

Even those who, without intent to de- 
ceive, are misusing the term “milling 
company” or “millers” harmlessly, would 
do well to abandon the practice and indi- 
cate their actual status more clearly in 
the name under which they do business. 
It would be more in the spirit of present 
day methods, it would show a proper 
deference for the rights of the actual 
miller, and it would avoid even the pos- 
sible inference that the misnomer was 
deliberate and used for purposes of de- 
ception. 

. 
THE OLD, OLD NUISANCE 

Last June the mass meeting of millers 
in Chicago did a valuable work in for- 
mulating the attitude of the industry as 
a whole toward certain trade practices 
which were unanimously condemned as 
pernicious. The results were almost im- 
mediately apparent in a marked lessen- 
ing of the extent to which these customs 
were followed, and it was evident that 
the resolutions adopted at the convention 
had brought a great many millers to a 
new realization of the inevitable results 
of trading in defiance of sound business 
principles. 

Unfortunately, however, there are al- 
ways some who are beyond the reach of 
resolutions or arguments. No matter 
how clearly the disastrous results of cer- 
tain business practices may be pointed 
out, a few are bound to think that in 
some mysterious way the argument does 
not apply to them. They go on, defiant 
alike of trade opinion and of common 
sense, and not only prepare calamity for 
themselves, which need worry no one, but 
in the meantime make serious trouble for 
their competitors who are endeavoring 
to do business on a sound basis. 

Among the trade evils which the reso- 
lutions adopted last June served to 
check, but not to eliminate, one of the 
most serious has been that of the con- 
signment sale. This practice is probably 
by no means as prevalent as it was a 
year ago, but there is ample evidence to 
show that there are still too many mill- 
ers who, for the sake of moving their 
flour at almost any cost, are ready to 
let a jobber dispose of it for whatever 
it will bring, contenting themselves with 
a proportionate remittance on the basis 
of actual sales. 

It ought to be perfectly apparent that 
this sort of business is in direct defiance 
of all the rules of sound trade. It means 
that the selling price is made by some 
one who has absolutely no concern with 
the cost of production; no matter how 
great the miller’s loss may be, the jobber 
is absolutely assured of his profit. If 
he chooses to cut his prices far below the 
market, and to sell flour for considerably 
less than it costs the mill to make it, he 
is entirely free to do so. If he does not 
do this, then there is no possible use in 
the arrangement, the only excuse for 
which is that it enables the mill to dis- 
pose of flour in consuming centers by 
underselling not only its competitors but 
itself as well. 

The absurdity of the whole thing is il- 
lustrated by the example of a mill’s sales- 
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man coming to a buyer with an offer at 
a certain price, only to find that the buy- 
er is purchasing the same flour from a 
local jobber at fifty cents or a dollar a 
barrel less than the mill’s quotation. 
This is no case of shrewd foresight on the 
part of the jobber; he is simply making 
the mill take the loss and pocketing his 
percentage. 

No mill which is doing a legitimate 
business can afford to let other people 
fix the price at which it sells its tiour. In 
doing so it is courting financial disaster, 
and sooner or later it will certainly suf- 
fer the punishment it has _ earned. 
Meanwhile, however, it has made very 
serious trouble for its competitors who 
are basing their selling prices on actual 
costs. In ruining its own business it has 
upset the market by creating a wholly 
fictitious basis of_ value. 

In less than two months there will be 
another mass meeting of millers, and 
this matter of the consignment evil may 
well come before it for further consid- 
eration. No industry wants to invoke 
the aid of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion if it can possibly avoid doing so, 
but the commission has frequently dealt 
with similar cases in other branches of 
business, and it unquestionably has au- 
thority to investigate just such trade 
practices as this. 





THE WHEAT PLANT 


The literature of flour milling is still 
very far from complete, but one impor- 
tant gap in it has recently been filled by 
the publication of an exhaustive work on 
the subject of wheat. This monograph, 
entitled “The Wheat Plant,” has been 
prepared by John Percival, M.A., F.L.S., 
professor of agricultural botany at Uni- 
versity College, Reading, England, and 
well known to agricultural scientists as 
the author of “Agricultural Botany” and 
“Agricultural Bacteriology.” 

Mr. Percival’s book contains four hun- 
dred and sixty-three pages and two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight illustrations. It is 
divided into two main sections, the first 
giving a detailed description of the wheat 
plant, and the second enumerating and 
describing the many varieties of wheat. 
In almost every case the descriptions are 
clarified and made more vivid by dia- 
grams, drawings and reproductions of 
photographs. 

It is evident that such a work, cover- 
ing as it does the entire subject of the 
development of wheat, must be historical 
and expository rather than argumenta- 
tive in nature. Mr. Percival holds no 


brief for one type of wheat as superior ° 


to another, and he has very little to say 
of the specific milling qualities of the 
many kinds of wheat he describes. In 
~ each instance he confines himself strictly 
to the facts, explaining the origin, rela- 
tionship and distribution of each variety, 
the appearance of the young shoots, the 
character and height of the straw, the 
size and arrangement of the ear and of 
the empty glume, and the quality and 
dimensions of the grain. 

It is, therefore, as a work of refer- 
ence that “The Wheat Plant” is most 
valuable. In its concluding chapters, 
indeed, it discusses somewhat summarily 
the improvement of wheat quality and 
methods for increasing yields, but these 
matters are strictly incidental to its main 
purpose, which is to present, compactly, 
clearly and with scientific accuracy, an 
abstract of the available information re- 
garding all the known and recognized 
types of wheat. 
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For the European miller, using as 
many as ten or fifteen different varieties 
of wheat, such a book will certainly be 
of the utmost value. For the American 
miller its potential usefulness is less, but 
even so it ought to be an important addi- 
tion to every miller’s technical library. 
Wheat is the raw material he uses, and 
“The Wheat Plant” is the encyclopedia 
of wheat. There have been many pre- 
vious books on the subject, and many of 
them, in discussing such matters as the 
milling of wheat and the wheat trade, 
have covered a considerably broader field, 
but never before has the scientific and 
descriptive aspect of the subject been 
dealt with so exhaustively or with such 
authority. 

The book is published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, New York City, and its 
retail price is twenty-five dollars. 





HALF AND HALF 


The official export figures for the 
month of February show that, for the 
first time since 1919, approximately half 
of the wheat exports of the United 
States went abroad in the form of flour. 
In 1921 flour exports accounted for only 
twenty per cent of the total foreign ship- 
ments of wheat and wheat products, and 
the same was true of the fiscal year 1920- 
1921. For the eight months from July 
1, 1921, to February 28, 1922, owing to 
the enormous wheat shipments made in 
July, August and September, flour ex- 
ports have represented only twenty-two 
per cent of the total. 

In the years just preceding the war 
the half and half ratio between wheat 
and flour was maintained with consider- 
able steadiness. Flour exports were con- 
siderably less than they are now, averag- 
ing for the. seven years from 1907 
through 1913 only eleven and a half mil- 
lion barrels, as compared with nearly sev- 
enteen million barrels in 1921, but in 
the pre-war years wheat exports were 
only about sixty-four million bushels a 
year, whereas in 1921 they were nearly 
two hundred and eighty million bushels. 

The change represented by the Feb- 
ruary export figures was brought about, 
not by any material increase in the vol- 
ume of flour shipments, but by an ex- 
traordinary falling off in the exports of 
wheat. Wheat shipments in February 
were less than one tenth of what they 
were in August, and only one fourth of 
the 1921 monthly average. February’s 
flour shipments, on the other hand, were 
only fourteen per cent smaller than the 
monthly average for 1921. Incomplete 
figures for-March indicate a continuation 
of the February ratio between wheat and 
flour exports. ; 

It was, of course, to be expected that 
wheat exports would decline materially 
from the abnormal volume established 
last summer, but the February low rec- 
ord shows a diminution quite beyond all 
expectations. There was no marked ad- 
vance in wheat prices to account for this 
phenomenon; it resulted simply from the 
fact that foreign buyers had decided to 
turn elsewhere for their wheat supplies. 
Meanwhile, export shipments of flour not 
only have continued steadily, but in Feb- 
ruary showed an actual increase in vol- 
ume over the two preceding months. 

There is much in this that deserves 
careful consideration both by the millers 
and by the wheat growers. The millers 
know that their most dangerous com- 
petitor is the wheat which goes by their 
mill doors, finding its way abroad as raw 
material instead of supplying American 
labor with increased opportunities for 


employment, American consumers with 
flour sold at a lower price, and American 
farmers with an additional supply of 
animal feeds. A pronounced falling off 
in the demand for this competing prod- 
uct affects them favorably, both by in- 
creasing the supply of wheat available 
in domestic markets and by materially 
reducing the competition they are forced 
to meet abroad. 

From the standpoint of the farmer, 
February’s export figures provide a new 
demonstration of the value of the flour 
miller as a wheat salesman, contrasting 
with the ‘instability of the wheat export- 
er. The miller is able to maintain his 
volume of exports undiminished month 
after month, while the foreign demand 
for wheat fluctuates so widely as abso- 
lutely to defy forecast. 

Neither the farmer nor any one else 
will greatly benefit if the fifty-fifty re- 
lationship between wheat and flour ex- 
ports can be continued only by holding 
down the shipments of wheat to the 
February level. What the country needs 
is an increase in the volume of flour ex- 
ports sufficient to balance a normal for- 
eign wheat trade. If the country could 
ship abroad two million barrels of flour 
a month, the farmers would thus be as- 
sured of a steady foreign market for 
about a hundred and ten million bushels 
of wheat every year. Adding to this an 
equal amount exported as raw material 
would fully account for the normal ex- 
portable wheat surplus. 

Just at present there is no apparent 
way in which the exportation of flour 
rather than wheat can be encouraged ex- 
cept by the selling efforts of the millers 
themselves. However, occasions periodi- 
cally arise in which public sentiment can 
find its reflection in acts of Congress 
looking toward a lessening of the long- 
established discrimination against flour 
and in favor of wheat. Furthermore, the 
creation of adequate seaboard facilities 
for the economical handling of flour will 
be greatly influenced by the attitude of 
the public toward the whole question of 
exporting finished products instead of 
raw material. For these reasons it is de- 
sirable that the significance of such evi- 
dence as is afforded by February’s ex- 
port figures should be made-clear and 
given wide publicity. 





BEATING THE TARIFF 


The official figures covering flour and 
wheat imports into the United States 
since the emergency tariff law went into 
effect at the end of May, 1921, supply 
an interesting commentary on the futility 
of a tariff as a means for permanently 
altering the natural course of commerce. 
Estimates of the March imports are not 
as yet available, but the figures for the 
nine months from June 1 to February 
28 show clearly what has taken place. 

At first, of course, the flow of imports 
from Canada into the United States was 
sharply interrupted. Flour imports 
dwindled to almost nothing; the monthly 
average from June through September 
was less than four thousand barrels. 
Then, as prices in Canada readjusted 
themselves to changed conditions, the 
volume of flour imports increased nearly 
twenty fold, the monthly average for the 
five months following September 1 being 
73,551 barrels, with nearly a hundred and 
eighteen thousand barrels coming in from 
Canada during January alone. 

The course of wheat imports has been 
similar. The immediate effect of the 
enactment of the tariff law was to re- 


. 
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duce them to an average of 280,987 bush- 
els for the first four months; from Sep- 
tember 1 to February 28 the average was 
1,486,800 bushels, and in January the 
wheat imports from Canada ran over the 
three million bushel mark. 

It cannot logically be argued that these 
figures prove the need for a higher tariff, 
for proportionately the duty on wheat 
was considerably lower last June, wiien 
it kept imports out, than it was in Janu- 
ary, when it let them in. In June an wv- 
erage price for the best grade of cash 
wheat in Winnipeg was one dollar and 
eighty-nine cents, whereas in January it 
was one dollar and fifteen cents. ‘I’\us 
the flat duty of thirty-five cents a busicel, 
which in June amounted to about 
eighteen and a half per cent ad valoriin, 
was more than thirty per cent in Jauu- 
ary, when the volume of wheat imports 
was at its maximum. Ifthe duty on 
wheat was adequate when the emergency 
tariff law was enacted, it should have 
proved doubly so when prices had le- 
clined to their recent low level. 

The point is, of course, that the en:er- 
gency tariff has defeated itself. It was 
effective for about four months, or util 
prices had had time to adjust themse ves 
to its provisions; thereupon its force «iis- 
appeared. There has been no shoriige 
of either wheat or flour in the United 
States to make importation necessi‘y; 
the eight and a half million bushels of 
wheat and the three hundred and svv- 
enty-seven thousand barrels of flour {iat 
have come in from Canada in the past 
eight months have done so on a strictly 
competitive basis. 

Such facts as these will not, of couse, 
have any influence on Congress in con- 
sidering the tariff law now pending in 
the Senate. The policy of the govern- 
ment is fixed, and, so far as the millers 
are concerned, their only interest is to see 
that the duties on wheat products are 
fairly compensatory for those on whwvat, 
which seems likely to be. the case. ‘llicy 
can meet the competition of the Canacian 
millers if they are not unfairly discrimi- 
nated against in the purchase of Caia- 
dian wheat. 

It is, however, important for both the 
millers and the farmers to realize that a 
tariff law is not an effective barvier 
against Canadian competition. The ite 
of thirty-five cents a bushel fixed by the 
emergency tariff law did not act a» an 
embargo on the importation of Cana:ian 
wheat, nor will the proposed rate of 
thirty cents do so. As for the twenty 
per cent ad valorem duty on flour, the 
answer is to be found in January’s s!:ip- 
ments of 117,527 barrels of Canadian 
flour into the domestic markets of the 
United States, and a rate of seventy- 
eight cents per hundred pounds will 
prove equally ineffectual. 

Congress proposes, but commerce ‘is- 
poses according to mysterious ways of 
its own. Whatever schedule of duiies 
for wheat and flour may ultimately be 
adopted, the law cannot permanei'tly 
change the course of the commervial 
river, which will flow on to suit itsclf 
very much as if Congress did not exist. 
If the duties are so high as to be reilly 
prohibitive, Canada will secure all ihe 
export trade, and domestic prices in ‘he 
United States will fall for lack 0: 4 
profitable market for the surplus pro‘uc- 
tion. If the duties are low, Cansda 
will find a way to overcome them, just 
as has been done in the past five months. 
Hiding behind a tariff wall to prevent 
competition is nothing but constructing 
a fool’s paradise. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


being placed. Buyers seem satisfied to 
buy for prompt shipment and take their 
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Kansas Crry.—No material change in 
flour situation. Trade practically at 


ST eee eres gees’ ......2. $19.70 chances on future markets. Fair de- standstill, with small amount of business 

arch D ccceee ss os. 5 seeeeeee eed mand for feed for immediate shipment. being done, mostly at price concessions. 

i : Jan. 3 ........ 28.75 Junel........ 22.65 Prrrssurcu.—Flour demand dull, with Quotations unchanged to 5c lower. Sub- 
By far the most ape Mie ~ Se & <<... ose 24.85 May 1 ......0- 22.65 new business practically nil. Buyers lit-  Stantially improved demand for millfeed, 
the week was the report o e senate Nov. 1 ........ 18.65 April 1 ........ 25.85 tle interested in purchases, and appear with principal inquiry from Texas and 
finance committee on the permanent tar- Oct. 1 ........ 19.35 March 1 ...... 28.70 . Oklahoma for prompt shipment. Coun- 


iff bill. This draft of the measure, carry- 
ing duties of 30c per bu on wheat, 78c 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 











to be waiting for more favorable prices. 
Considerable pressure being brought to 
sell at concessions by some mill repre- 


try mills generally hit harder by lethargy 
in flour trade than local mills, and could 













per 100 Ibs on — pod and gsr mei clears in eastern and western markets: sentatives. Millfeed quiet, and market not take care of millfeed demands from 
a per pe Ba ty penn by a om Hard Soft inactive. their territory with such a spasmodic de- 
millfeeds, esta —. eS AS . mand from eastern points. Bran up 50c 
one between the duty on a barrel of April 11 ....... v5.70 ones nes Barrimore. — Flour unchanged and @$1; shorts ero ” P 
flour ($1.529) and that on a bushel of 5.70 5.55 5.390 nominal, in absence of demand or trad- ; . . 
wheat. As the ratio fixed by the House 4.80 4.75 4.80 ©=. ing. ~ yong = — to buy agro FARRAR AR RERE RECO EAE DAA EE READ EET EERERER 
pill was less than four to one (98¢ per 4.75 4.75 4.65 on, and are therefore hugging the shore EF Wer : 
bbl on flour and 25¢ per bu on wheat), ‘= hed ey for all they are worth. Feed $1 ton low- k HE KS BLouR QUTPUTE 
the Senate’s changes are highly gratify- 6.05 5.85 6.50 y on —ws — a ge Ne CU UY errr er ererrrry rrr 
: ‘lling i 6.20 5.90 -55 in which are unchan wit e- 
ing to the milling industry. é . gs, ged, ne Adina 

At the same time, the alterations in ety ree oes mand slow throughout. - aunt caniowe’ tec’ Un oak — — 
the tariff bill are so drastic that there is 7.05 7.00 6.35 Mitwavxee.—Flour trade fairly ac- with comparisons, in barrels: 
every prospect of a long fight, with the peed ed 5.70 tive, but confined to small lots for quick Apr. 9 Apr. 10 
aa ibili h the bill t 6.00 5.90 6.30 ve Apr.8 Apr.1 1921 1920 
distinct possibility that the bill may no 6.80 6.95 7.25 Shipment. Prices firm but unchanged. Minneapolis ...259,350 303,230 264,360 197,745 
become a law In any form for months Wire troubles north and west on account na ETE gts Byes rg oe ones 
to come. As this would involve a con- (i=REREREERERm TAN TARAT ECCT of storms are restricting business. Rye ymin uPerior 18180 18,830 15,890 ye 


tinuation of business under the utterly 





| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY} 





flour steady and about unchanged. Mod- 








unsatisfactory provisions of the emer- erate call from usual sources. Millfeed Totals ....... 296,745 332,035 298,895 234,710 
gency tariff law, the gratification of the Py URE Y YEU W UW CW YUU UY YY WW YEeyYyUNyryy: dull and nominally unchanged. Outside mills*..139,540 ...... 22,600 ...... 
trade at the outcome of the Senate com- (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of Sr. Louis.—Flour market dull general- Ag’gate sprg.436,285 ...... 421,495 ...... 
mittee’s deliberations is materially tem- The Northwestern Miller, April 12.) ly, although some dealers report an im- at. pon aa $2,008 30,600 56,608 38,808 
pered. ; Puiapetpu1a.—Flour market dull and provement in the small bakery trade. Buffalo ..:....:103,560 128,195 143,850 53,195 

Flour business throughout the week unsettled, influenced by fluctuations of Bids from abroad are few and far be- Rochester Faves insee of2ee eee 6,390 
has been dull, with little demand, and wheat. Millfeed steadily held, with sup- tween, and very little export business is a aa 81.000 98.005 68.700 5i'se0 


prices nominally unchanged. Feed is a 


plies small but demand only moderate. 


being done. Millfeed market firmer, with 


Kansas Cityt...269,895 292,710 213,510 199,780 
Omaha 20,330 12,830 6,535 


trifle stronger than a week ago, but other- Nasuviziz.—Flour continues in fair ght offerings and fair inquiries, but ac- Omaha ..-..... 20,765 20,380 12,830 
wise there has been no outstanding fea- dealt tae aati tee Seed: te tual sales continue light. Flour and feed ajigy “™S*S- Tet53 is'900 18°900 19.000 
ture to the week’s business, and reports q I - quotations unchanged from Saturday. Toledof ....... 50,215 50,265 53,110 32,855 
indicate a gradual reduction in milling terest shown in forward needs, as stocks Cc Cc ti teadinees in Indianapolis ... 8,400 8,200 5,885 8,380 
output all along the line. are small. Millfeed in light demand and ~HICAGO.—Comparative steadiness IN Nashville** ....102,620 104,725 60,220 63,345 
é2. Ayan i ts tent easy. prices has brought about a fairly good Portland, Oreg. 21,135 26,015 18,420 24,340 
rhe course of prices for top patents business the first of this week. Demand _ Seattle ........ 16,195 19,180 6,860 39,715 
Tacoma ....... 17,045 19,890 19,605 34,885 


is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative,markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Boston.—Demand for flour continues 
slow, with trade only meeting pressing 
needs and buying in small lots. Prices a 
shade lower on all grades. Millfeed dull, 


is not especially urgent, but is satisfac- 
tory considering the dullness which has 
prevailed for the past few weeks. Clears 
are higher in price, and are not to be 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
The 




















Hard Soft with market firm on wheat feeds and : wee F of activity of mills at various points, 
Spring winter winter j 4.6, on other feeds had in large quantities. Local mills are = Sam cemeenet Ge i stage AE ees a 
a Sr $8.40 $7.55 $7.05 , sold up on these grades. ; Feed market iy output of flour, as reported to The North- 
aren sseanean ee cs oo Co.umsus.—The week starts off with is very quiet. Bad condition of roads western Miller, to possible output on full- 
Web. 1 ....2sces 6.85 650 fair demand for flour at slightly in- is said to be keeping farmers from pur- ‘me schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 10° .rc0end 7.30 6.50 6.20 creased prices, but no large orders are chasing. Values about steady. ‘ix & db Ae. ? Son. 
3 toes 138 7.00 $50 Minneapolis ...... 47 55 48 36 
ea Mpa ba: 785 700 660 ST eee 50 42 64 37 
Oe. to .ccscave. ee 7.45 6.95 Duleth-Guperior .: 83 $1 43 63 
Sept 8.70 7.55 7.05 . Outside mills* .... 45 37 39 34 
Aug. 1 9.40 7.50 7.00 ? : = pr —_ = 
' Fgeoe a COMPARATIVE TARIFF SCHEDULES Average sring. 1 
ame 1 scaswees 10.05 9.05 8.60 
Maw 4 ssceaceas 8.45 7.90 7.30 Provisions of the pending tariff bill as reported by the Senate Finance St. Louis .. 41 50 45 
Beet 1 isavccan 8.85 8.30 8.30 Committee, compared with those of the bill as it passed the House of Repre- St. Louist . 52 31 45 
March & sissdee 9.60 9.35 9.55 sentatives last July, of the emergency tariff law supplementing the Underwood Buffalo .......++4- 77 86 32 
*Low point since July, 1916. law, both now effective, and of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law of 1909: |e ret al ) ae p+ 7 
: ~ ° Under- Payne- hiCagoO ....+-++-e 3 
The following table shows the percent- -—Proposed—, Emergency wood Aldrich Ranees =. vas 10 88 60 53 
age of output to full capacity reported Senate House 1921 9 1909 a soeee 56 ee ° os 
by three important groups of mills: the Wheat, bu 60 IDS........0seeeeeeeees 30c 25e 350 *Free abe Galtne. Kauss ... 6? 69 43 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the SARE DOG, EOS TBs. 42505 500000008 bp — => 6) 6=C Toledo ...+++++05 34 33 39 40 
ey P Semolina, 100 Ibe.......ccsccescseees 78¢ 50c 20% Free 25 % Toledof ..........- 88 86 36 44 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- Bran, shorts, etc., ton...........0.0. 10% $1.50 vice *Free 20% Indianapolis ...... 37 36 26 36 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter A MEMEO 0, ch d46:9:65 1 teach by 15¢ 15¢ 15¢ Free 15e Wasnetiees ... 50 50 33 33 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: Corn meal and flour, 100 Ibs......... 300 30c eee Free 40c Portland, Oregon.. 37 45 88 57 
CAGE, BE BF Me ccc ese cesesvesscccves 15¢ 10« “eu 6e 15c Te 31 36 13 765 
Hard Soft Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 Ibs.... 90c 60¢c 30¢ $1.00 aes... . 30 35 34 61 
Spring winter winter SG ee eee ee lic 10c¢ Free 10c mg be red tl 
April. 9-8 (cade 45 58 38 Rye flour and meal, 100 lbs 45¢ 30 vee Free 50c rer 49 52 42 42 
Ma 26-April 1. 47 65 36 Se EE eR reer ee 20c 15¢ eee 15c 30c senikhehite  takedth aah Beves ill t 
Mar average .. 47 67 46 PMG NOGR, BOO TRG... 6. scccecciccves 10c 30c Free 15¢e ide “ Mir me oi ata . > — mills, out- 
February average, 46 63. 47 Buckwheat flour, 100 Ibs.......-..++5 50c 50c Free 25% "Ticcaer cece ae tet canakie’ off Gt, fi 
Janiary average.. 43 54 40 Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., 100 Ibs..... $1.50 $1.50 as $1.00 $1.50 htt” ouls, 
December average 38 55 40 Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ibs.... 10c 10¢ is 8c 10c pu Flew ro a n . at city. e oe 
Noveinber av’ge.. 53 63 46 Unground screenings, etc., ton........ $1.50 75e = Free $1.50 ‘ po og ° me ge of southwestern 
Octoler average... 69 84 « 63 Ground screenings, ton............... The $1.50 Free T5c ml mI outside Po paper . : = 
September av’ge.. 67 ° 85 58 Cereal breakfast foods, etc........... 25% 17% Free 25% wt aa 
August average... 58 94 66 MIBOWIES, GARER, GIG... 0. ccccseeceees 30% 28% wes 25% 20% “aes ae Ge ieee i 
July average .... 47 78 49 Wiampoed, bu SE Ils... .. ccccccccccccces 40c 25e 30c 20c 25e ludi 45 spill »y southeastern mills, in- 
June average .... 40 60 34 Linseed oll, Gal. ..ccccccsccccevcceees t26%c T18%e ... 10c 15¢ ae Sara 
May average .... 48 49 29 EE i ks 6900:1.5094 hav 640090650588 15% Free * Free Free 
Ap average ... 44 61 33 ‘ 
M: ‘ i *Subject to the compensatory duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on all imports ® ® ® 
—? - 4 ss i oY from a country imposing a duty on imports of wheat or wheat products from An antitrust bill designed to repress 
An approximate average quotation for the United States. +Senate rate 3%c per lb, House 2%c; comparison made on trusts and prevent the formation of 
braun of all types in both eastern and basis of 7% Ibs to the gallon. monopolies and combinations for the 
western markets as reported on April 11 purpose of fixing prices has been passed 
Was 427.80 per ton, which compares with by the Argentine chamber of deputies. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Tiour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 11. Unless otherwise noted, flour. per bb] of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 








jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

LOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ....cccccccccccccscccecss $7.90@ 8.00 $8.05@ 8.80 $.....@.....  $7.75@ 8.00 $9.00@10.00 8.00@ 8.25 $8.25@ 8.50 $9.00@ 9.25 $8.10@ 8.40 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ........ isitbenstess See Se 7.90@ 8.20 ..-@. 7.20@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.55@ 8.00 7.85@ 9.00 J Rs eee ee 
Spring first clear-...ceccccccccssccssecs re 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.70 ooe@. 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.40 oo @ eve 6.50@ 7.00 5.25@ 5.75 rer Pere °@.coce 
Har winter short patent ........ ecccccccee 6.90@ 7.50 oo Dae 7.15@ 7.55 6.80@ 7.25 oneg es 0008 7.75@ 8.00 7.35@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.25 7.40@ 7.90 7.25@ 17.75 
Hard winter straight ..... sesecasesce San ae fe 6.20@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.35 Mee Sree 7.00@ 7.40 .....@..... 
Har’ winter first clear .......++e+. ecccee 5.25@ 6.00 oo@. 4.75@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.40 2.00060 seco et eee ev wee cose GP occes oe eee 
Soft winter short patent ....... - 6.60@ 6.85 A  S 6.50@ 7.00 .....@..... 6.75@ 7.00 .....@..... oe 8) eee, oe 7.75@ 8.25 
Sofi winter straight .... + 6.35@ 6.60 i ee ..@. 5.75@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 5.85@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter first clear ...........+ . 4.50@ 5.00 accee Dovece -@. 4.50@ 5.00 eves Fete res Faye rey, Pere 5.50@ 6.00 o ccc e Bo ccce 5.00@ 5.50 
Rye NOU, GRMN cosscncsses taseesesosnctses 5.50@ 6.95 5.75@ 5.95 Pe veBaccce 5.60@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 err. reer oo@.. 
Rye oak, MME soc ccvcccsecesesecevese's 5.25@ 5.45 3.75@ 4.25 -@.. S Perr ee Pee 5.00@ 5.40 cccce Pe cce coct eGo ooes 

FEED— 

Spring MUR cesnnscrcsvedeciencecccoscacees $8:00094.00 21.00@ 22.50 roe, eee ree, eee a ee 28.50@29.00 30.00@31.00 31.00 @ 31.75 o coe » @37.75 Ser. 
Hard winter bran ...... pines 00d baavide reds 23.50 @24.00 weee+@.....  21.00@22.00 22.00@22.50 ee ES CRT a ey | I See 6h 
Gott winttl GEO ccscececncccsves sevens ° . 24.00@24.50 ovee eM ccces 0650 VES ee 22.50 @ 23.00 Tv. Pee 30.00 @31.00 31.00 @32.00 + eee - @32.00 veyes Gh esi¥e 26.00 @ 29.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)...... wes 24.75 @25.25 23.00@23.50 24.00@24.50 .....@..... en 30.00@31.00  31.00@32.00  32.00@33.00 -@29.00  30.00@32.00 
F! ur middlings (gray shorts)........- eceee 27.50@28.50 26.00 @ 30.00 25.00 @ 26.00 27.50@ 28.00 -@.. 33.00@34.00 33.00@ 34.00 37.00 @38.00 --@32.00 eee, Soe’ 
Red GG ccuabeusattse erceccecce eeocccecsos 32.00 @34.00 33.00 @ 35.00 eer, s000 Dic cece 600 oP ocece 38.00 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 39.00 + eee + @41,00 «eee @27.00 ose oP cece 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ....... +. $8.00@8.20 (49's) $5.55 @6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.25 (49's) $8.00@8.60 $8.55 @9.05 $7.80@8.40 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 @ 6.00 @6.50 7.80@8.40 8.30 @9.20 7.80@8.55 


“Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY MEASURE 


Joint Hearings on Administration Bill— 
Progress of Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
Waterway Proposal 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 8.—Joint 
hearings commenced on April 4 before 
the commerce committee of the Senate, 
and the House merchant marine and fish- 
eries committee, on the administration 
merchant marine subsidy bill. Senator 
Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, chair- 
man of the Senate committee, is presid- 





ing. 

fn the hearings this week A. D. Las- 
ker, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
was the principal witness. He told the 
joint committee that the subsidy plan 
proposed by the President was the result 
of careful investigation by experts, and 
that its adoption by Congress is consid- 
ered vital to the future of American 
shipping. 

t is expected that an attempt will be 
made later to advance the St. Lawrence 
waterways project as an amendment to 
the subsidy bill. The Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, which 
is conducting an active propaganda in 
Washington, quotes Benjamin Stockman, 

neral manager of the Duluth-Superior 

illing Co., in one of its several pub- 
licity broadsides on behalf of the St. 
Lawrence development, as follows: 

“The insurance rate on flour shipped in 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation steam- 
ers from Duluth to Buffalo, and from 
Buffalo to the East, all rail, is 124%,c 
for $100, all risk. If the New York barge 
canal is used the insurance rate is 75c 
higher, or 871,c for $100. Wilcox, Peck 
& Hughes quoted an approximate rate of 
50c on approved steamers from Chicago, 
Milwaukee or Duluth routed via the St. 
Lawrence under present conditions, rate 
effective from point of shipment to At- 
lantic ports such as Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. One reason the rate 
of the lakes, 1214c for $100, is so low, is 
that the density of traffic makes a better 
insurance risk. Along the same lines, if 
there were a dense traffic between the 
lake ports and the Atlantic seaboard via 
the St. Lawrence, the rates over that 
route would be reduced.” 

“The high insurance rate on the barge 
canal explains in part why so much 
freight goes east from Buffalo by rail,” 
the tidewater association adds. “If wheat 
were worth $2 per bu, the insurance by 
barge from Buffalo to New York would 
be 114c bu, or enough to ship it on from 
Byffalo to Montreal. The slight insur- 
ance differential of 2%4c per $100 on 
ocean traffic in favor of New York is 
much more than offset by the lower rate 
over the St. Lawrence, even under pres- 
ent conditions, as compared with the 
barge canal. 

“So there is a net saving of 35c per 
$100 via the St. Lawrence on these quo- 
tations, or more than the entire ocean 
insurance rate from any port.” 


JoHN MarrRInan. 





RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
shows that there was a decrease of 2 per 
cent in the retail cost of food to the av- 
erage family in March, compared with 
February. 

During the month from Feb. 15 to 
March 15, 1922, 17 of the 48 articles on 
which monthly prices are secured de- 
creased in price as follows: strictly fresh 
eggs, 34 per cent; potatoes, 6; cabbage, 
5; evaporated milk, 3; fresh milk, nut 
margarine, 2; red salmon, oleomargarine, 
rolled oats, cornflakes, cream of wheat, 
baked beans, canned corn, canned peas, 
raisins, 1. The price of butter and tea 
decreased less than 1% of 1 per cent. 

Twenty-one articles increased in price 
during the month, as follows: oranges, 11 
per cent; lard, 9; pork chops, ham, navy 
beans, 7; lamb, onions, 6; flour, 4; bacon, 
8; sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, 
chuck roast, plate beef, hens, granulated 
sugar, prunes, 2; crisco, bread, canned 
tomatoes, 1. The price of cheese in- 
creased less than ¥ of 1 per cent. 

Prices remained unchanged for corn 
meal, macaroni, rice, coffee and bananas. 

For the year period, March 15, 1921, 
to March 15, 1922, the percentage of de- 
crease in all articles of food combined 
was ll per cent. Thirty-five articles de- 
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creased in price as follows: pagent 
sugar, 33 per cent; strictly fresh eggs, 
24; cornflakes, evaporated milk, 23; 
raisins, 22; butter, 20; corn meal, 19; 
oleomargarine, 18; plate beef, bread, 
flour, 17; red salmon, 16; cheese, 15; 
chuck roast, fresh milk, rolled oats, 14; 
hens, nut margarine, cream of wheat, 
baked beans, 13; round steak, lard, ba- 
nanas, 12; pork chops, crisco, 11; rib 
roast, 10; sirloin steak, prunes, 8; bacon, 
7; canned corn, 6; rice, tea, 5; macaroni, 
coffee, 4; canned peas, 2. 

The prices of the other eight articles 
increased as follows: onions, 205 per cent; 
cabbage, 29; potatoes, 24; oranges, 23; 
canned tomatoes, 15; lamb, 9; navy beans, 
6; ham, 2. 

For the 9-year period, March 15, 1913, 
to March 15, 1922, the increase in all ar- 
ticles of food, combined, was 48 per cent. 
The articles named showed increases as 
follows: potatoes, 107 per cent; lamb, 96; 
ham, 91; hens, 77; flour, 61; pork chops, 
54; bacon, cheese, 49; fresh milk, 46; sir- 
loin steak, round steak, 45; rib roast, 39; 
corn meal, 34; chuck roast, tea, 24; 
strictly fresh eggs, granulated sugar, 20; 
coffee, 19; butter, lard, 11; plate beef, 
10; rice, 8. 

The index numbers, based on 1913 as 
100, were 142 in February and 139 in 
March, 1922. 





PREFERENTIAL RATE HEARINGS 

Wasuinoron, D. C., April 8.—Hearings 
on section 28 of the merchant marine 
act, which provides preferential rail rates 
on American exports shipped in Ameri- 
can bottoms, will commence in Boston 
on April 21. The hearing in Boston will 
be followed by one in New York on April 
24; Norfolk, Savannah and New Orleans 
during the month of May; and at points 
in the Great Lakes and Pacific Coast 
regions during June, on dates to be an- 
nounced later. 

The committee in charge of the hear- 
ings represents all of the seaboards, and 
is composed of Commissioner Thompson, 
of the Gulf district, as chairman, Com- 
missioner Chamberlain, representing the 
Pacific Coast, and Admiral W. S. Ben- 
son, the Atlantic Coast. 

JoHNn Marrinan. 





CHILD KILLED IN GRAIN CHUTE 
Boston, Mass., April 8.—Daniel Lewis, 
8-year-old son of Howard Lewis, man- 
ager of the A. H. Hopkins grist mill in 
Springfield, Mass., was sucked through a 
grain chute from one grain bin into an- 
other and buried under 1,200 bus of 
oats, on April 7. The boy was suffocat- 
ed before he could be removed by the 
combined efforts of mill workers, 12 
firemen and three policemen, who cut a 

hole through the flooring of the mill. 

Louis W. DePass. 





FEDERATION ANNUAL MEETING 

Cuicaco, Itt., April 8.—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, announces that the annual meeting 
of directors, delegates, and members of 
the Federation will be held in the ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
on Friday, April 21. The first session 
will be called to order at 10 a.m. 

This is the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration, at which there will be submitted 
reports by all officers and committees. 
Current trade problems will be discussed, 
and plans will be outlined for further 
activities. Any member of the Federa- 
tion who desires to attend will not only 
be welcome, but will be encouraged to 
take part in the discussions. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





SUPPORT FOR SHIPPING BOARD 

Cuicaco, Itz., April 8.—Bulletin No. 
270, issued this week by A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
urges millers to support the United 
States Shipping Board ships, and reads 
as follows: 

“Reports have reached us that some 
millers, tempted by a temporary lower 
freight rate, have been diverting their 
export shipments to foreign lines. Mill- 
ers should not overlook the fact that it is 
due directly to the active co-operation 
of the Shipping Board that we have been 
enabled to to as large an export business 
as has been done. If we were at the 
mercy of foreign lines the rates on wheat 
and flour would be so far apart as to 


render flour exports almost, if not quite, 
impossible. 

“The Federation is committed to a pol- 
icy of co-operation with the Shipping 
Board, and we again urge all exporting 
millers to favor Shipping Board ships, 
and not to deviate from that policy. To 
be continued, Shipping Board ships must 
have cargo, and if the service is discon- 
tinued, as a result of lack of cargo, it 
would be a very sad blow to the flour 
export business of the United States. Be 
Americans, and encourage our own mer- 
chant marine.” 

V. P. WittraMs. 





REPORT ON WHEAT YIELDS 


Minnesota Experimental Mill Issues Sum- 
mary of Milling Data Up te 
March 10, 1922 


The Minnesota experimental mill has 
issued the following summary report of 
its work in grinding spring wheat up to 
March 10, 1922. The figures show the 
percentages of dockage, loss in cleaning 
and the percentages of flour and feed 
obtained from grinding dark northern 
wheat of grades ranging from No. 1 to 
No. 4. 

DARK NORTHERN WHEAT 
Grade No. ....... 1 2 3 4 
No. of samples... 5 6 11 5 
Dockage, per cent 2.0 2.8 3.7 4.8 
Loss in cleaning, 

per cent....... 4.50 65.41 5.68 6.69 
Weight per bu,Ibs 59.1 57.1 55.5 53.8 
Moisture before 

tempering ..... 11.7 12.6 12.8 11.8 


Yields, per cent— 
Straight flour.. 74.00 72.21 70.88 68.82 








Red dog ...... 2.67 2.68 4.55 4.29 
Standard mid- 
dlings ....... 12.70 14.25 11.88 15.82 
BAR cecccccces 11.96 11.61 12.91 12.05 
Total feed .... 27.83 28.54 29.34 32.16 
Value of products 
per bu— 
WOE ccvasveve $1.517 $1.480 $1.453 $1.411 
Feeds ......... .170 177 .182 -200 
Totals ...... $1.687 $1.657 $1.635 $1.611 


In calculating value of products the 
Jan. 15 values were used, as follows: 


Less for Price 

Price sacks per Ib 

Fieur, bbl ...... $6.975 $ .28 $.03416 

Red dog, ton.... 27.500 1.20 -01315 
Standard mid- 

dlings, ton.... 20.920 1,20 .00986 

Bran, tOM c.ccess 21.270 1.20 01002 





DUST EXPLOSION EXHIBIT 

Numerous serious dust explosions and 
fires in the United States and Canada 
have led engineers in the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to arrange an ex- 
hibit showing the need for preventive 
measures and the results of work that 
has been done. The exhibit, which will 
be shown first at the annual convention 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, May 8-12, will in- 
clude three phases of dust explosion and 
fire prevention to be presented in booth 
form. 

One panel of the booth will be devoted 
to the problem in its relationship to in- 
dustries where grain is milled or han- 
dled, or where food products are made. 
It will include such plants as grain ele- 
vators, sugar refineries, flour mills, starch 
factories, and cocoa and spice mills. 

Another panel will show the danger 
of dust explosions in threshing machines 
and methods of prevention. This danger 
is always present where threshing is be- 
ing done, but is more to be feared dur- 
ing dry weather and when there is much 
smut in the grain. 

The third danger emphasized in the 
exhibit is that of cotton gin fires. In 
this case there is technically no dust ex- 
plosion, but the fine fibers of cotton, once 
a fire has started, burn with almost ex- 
plosive violence. Such fires are often 
started by electric sparks generated by 
the rubbing of the cotton on metal pipes 
through which it is passing. Drawings 
and photographs show methods for re- 
ducing the danger. 

Accompanying this three-panel booth 
will be a stereomotorgraph which will be 
used to show views of industrial plants, 
threshing machines and gins that have 
been wrecked or damaged by explosions 
or fires. The entire exhibit will be avail- 
able for the use of associations or similar 
organizations interested in the prevention 
of dust explosions or fires. Application 
should be made to the United States De- 
oe of Agriculture, Washington, 
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GERMAN FLOUR IMPORTS 


Government Removes Special Import License 
on Wheat and Rye Products to 
Combat Local Prices 


Newspaper cables from Berlin state 
that foreign wheat flour and rye flour may 
now be imported into Germany without 
special import license. It is semiofficial- 
ly explained that this is due to the fact 
that prices of foreign flour recently have 
been lower than for the German product. 
Official statistics show that the price of 
German agricultural products has risen 
astonishingly during the last month. As 
an instance, wheat flour, which at the be- 
ginning of February brought 1,180 marks 
per 100 kilograms, had risen to 2,090 
marks at the end of March. 








FAMINE BREAD IN BISCUIT FORM 

Newspaper correspondents in Russia 
state that, as a measure of economy, bak- 
ing of bread in loaves has been dispensed 
with in the American Relief Administra- 
tion’s kitchens in Balakova, which is lo- 
cated in one of the hardest hit of the 
Russian famine districts, and that the 
plan is being generally adopted by the 
kitchens throughout Uyezd. 

The bread is said to be baked in indi- 
vidual portions, something like biscuits, 
and the waste resulting from crumbling 
and breaking when the loaves are cut is 
thereby eliminated, it is explained. ‘Ihe 
dough for the baking is weighed by the 
baker in the presence of a member of 
the local committee, with the result that 
biscuits of a uniform size, weight «nd 
food value are produced. Incidentally, 
it is reported that the four kitchens 
maintained in Balakova are models of 
cleanliness, order and general efficiency, 
and are pointed out as examples to other 
kitchens. 

Another plan followed by the Amcri- 
can Relief Administration in this district 
is to serve the food in containers which 
are kept in the food kitchens instead of 
in those brought by the hungry children 
who flock to the kitchens. These contain- 
ers are furnished by the local govern- 
ment, and are usually granite or earthen- 
ware pans of uniform size and capacity. 
Children are forbidden to bring their 
own containers, which frequently range 
from long-necked bottles to wash basins, 
always dirty, but capable of holding 
food at that, which is the main idea with 
a starving child. However, the earthen- 
ware pans eliminate all that, and the 
food, of course, is more appetizing, as 
well as more nourishing. 





BREAK-BULK LAKE SERVICE 

Mitwavxkee, Wis., April 8.—An_ im- 
provement in the break-bulk freight 
service by lake out of Milwaukee is seen 
in the announcement that the Great 
Lakes Transit Co., of Chicago, has se- 
cured headquarters and dock facilities at 
Milwaukee, occupying the old Abjlot 
dock at 225 Erie Street, under control 
of the Hansen Storage Co. The location 
is especially desirable, as vessels do not 
have to pass any of the bridges in the 
inner harbor. 

The Great Lakes company operates 28 
boats, and is considered the largest 
freight line on the lakes. Three vessels 
have been calling at Milwaukee for the 
past year, and three additional boats are 
being brought from the Pacific Coast for 
the Chicago-Milwaukee break-bulk serv- 
ice. Before most of the freight carriers 
were taken from the lakes by the gov- 
ernment for war-time tidewater service, 
much of the flour and feed consigned 
from Milwaukee to the East was carried 
by lake, and the restoration of service 
is regarded as a notable event in the mill- 
ing and mill distribution industry. 

L, E. Meyer. 





MAJESTIC READY FOR SERVICE 
The trial trip of the world’s largest 
ship, the Majestic, which occurred in the 
North Sea last week, showed the vessel 
to be ready for service in every respect, 
according to reports from P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., who is abroad to 
supervise final arrangements for placing 
the Majestic in service. She will sail 
from Southampton May 10 for New 
York, calling at Cherbourg, with a dis- 
tinguished passenger list, including 4 
number of prominent Americans and rep- 

resentatives of European officialdom. 
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WINTER WHEAT CLOSE TO AVERAGE 





Government Report Shows Gain in Condition From December — Total Pro- 
duction Placed at 572,974,000 Bus, or a Littke More Than Average 
for Past 10 Years—Rye Crop Placed at 69,667,000 
Bus, Far Ahead of Average 


Winter wheat production this year is 
estimated at 572,974,000 bus and rye at 
69,667,000 bus by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in its estimate issued April 7 
and based on the April 1 condition, which 
was: winter wheat, 78.4 per cent of nor- 
mal; rye, 89.0 per cent. 

The winter wheat forecast compares 
with 587,032,000 bus produced last year, 
610,597,000 in 1920 and 578,575,000, the 
average of the preceding five years. The 
10-year average for 1912-21 was 570,- 
600,000 bus. 

The rye forecast compares with 57,- 
918,000 bus produced last year, 60,490,000 
in 1920 and 66,474,000, the average for 
the preceding five years. The 10-year 
average for 1912-21 was 57,000,000 bus. 

Winter wheat condition on April 1 
showed an increase of 2.4 points since 
Dec. 1, compared with an average decline 
of 4.7 points in the last 10 years between 
those dates. Wintee wheat condition a 
year ago was 91, while the April 10-year 
average is 84.3. 

The area sown to winter wheat last 
fall was 44,293,000 acres, which is 1.2 
per cent less than the revised area sown 
in the fall of 1920. The condition Dec. 
1 was 76 per cent of the 10-year average 
on that date. 

In forecasting the production of win- 
ter wheat, the Department of Agricul- 
ture bases its estimate on the assump- 
tion of average abandonment of acreage 
and average influences on the crop from 
now until time of harvest. 

Rye condition on Dec. 1 was 92.2, while 
on April 1 last year it was 90.3. The 
average condition for the last 10 years 
on April 1 is 88.5, 

The condition of winter wheat on April 
1 in the principal producing states was: 

Pennsylvania, 92; Ohio, 87; Indiana, 
90; Illinois, 93; Missouri, 88; Nebraska, 
80; Kansas, 65; Texas, 57; Oklahoma, 
64; Colorado, 77; Washington, 85. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


——_———_Acres—————_ -— Bushels— 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922° G0,508 ances “eda 57% eee ese 
1921 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 


1918. 37,130 59,181 565 356 921 








1917 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913 31,690 18,485 650,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,2438 45,815 409 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909. 28,380 18,303 46,723 446° 291 737 
1908 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 4227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,855 47,306 493 242 735 
1905 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
*April 1 estimate. 
Rye Acreage—1922 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the rye acreage by principal states for the 
1922 snd 1921 crops, in acres (000’s omitted), 
and the condition April 1, 1922, Dec. 1, 1921, 
and the April 1 average for 10 years: 
--Acreage— -——Condition——, 
* 1922 1921 Apr. 1Dec.1 Av 
New York.... 47 52 89 93 90 
New Jersey.. 56 67 93 93 89 
Pennsylvania. 192 188 91 96 90 
Inde 37 38 92 89 90 
78 83 92 97 87 
318 306 92 95 87 
655 642 88 94 88 
sin . 377 328 92 95 91 
Minnesota ... 681 582 90 95 89 
Towa ee re 32 32 93 96 92 
N. Dakota 1,607 846 88 92 85 
8. Dakota 267 191 94 95 90 
Nebraska 135 135 85 88 91 
Kansas ...... 91 91 65 65 87 
RO 6b ccs 611 657 88 85 90 





89.0 92.2 88.5 
GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 
_Cuicaco, Int., April 8—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, yesterday awarded a contract for 
furnishing it with 1,068,956 Ibs hard 
wheat flour to the Southwestern Milling 
Co, Inc. Kansas City. The flour was 


U. States...5,184 





purchased at 2.708c lb, f.o.b., Kansas 
City. 

Deliveries are to be made as follows: 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 399,938 lbs; 
Washington, G. I. Depot, D. C., 200,018; 


Chicago, 400,000; Fort Sill, Okla., 69,000. 


V. P. WituraMs. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


mH Wheat——_, _-——Rye—— 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1922¢ 144,293 f573 13 5,184 7 3 
1921 62,408 795 13 4,228 58 14 
1920. 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914 63,541 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906. 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905. 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903. 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899 44,693 6547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898. 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897 39,465 6530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894. 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893. 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892. $8,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891. 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890. 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 


1... 86,806 457 12 
1876-85t. 34,144 420 12 
1866-75f. 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 
*April 1 estimate. +Winter wheat only. 
tAverage crop per year for the period, 


Winter Wheat Acreage—1922 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter wheat acreage for the 1922 and 
1921 crops, in-acres-(00@s omitted), and the 
condition April 1, 1922, Dec. 1, 1921, and the 
April 1 average for 10 years: 
-~Acreage— ——Condition——, 


1922 1921 Apr.1Dec.1 Av 
New York.... 439 439 85 94 89 
New Jersey... 81 82 90 92 87 
Pennsylvania 1,405 1,364 92 95 88 
Delaware .... 119 116 93 93 87 
Maryland .... 592 580 89 90 88 
Virginia ..... 849 866 92 87 90 
West Virginia 251 254 92 93 89 
N. Carolina... 618 612 96 92 90 
S. Carolina... 157 121 86 92 86 
Georgia ..... 182 143 «91 94 86 
GE sccevess 2,327 2,327 87 93 82 
Indiana ..... 2,053 2,074 90 92 80 
Illinois ...... 2,775 2,694 93 93 81 
Michigan .... 923 879 83 92 84 
Wisconsin ... 104 99 85 94 88 
Minnesota ... 101 99 87 92 87 
TOWD cccccess 588 470 92. 94 86 
Missouri .....3,058 3,219 88 87 84 
South Dakota 102 81 90 92 88 
Nebraska ,....3,954 3,839 80 80 85 
Kansas ..... 11,569 11,454 65 60 81 
Kentucky ... 670 657 94 95 85 
Tennessee ... 505 459 95 93 84 
Alabama .... 21 21 89 89 86 
Mississippi .. 6 8 88 90 86 
DOMES ccsvacs 1,734 2,168 657 42 80 
Oklahoma ...3,550 3,944 64 54 84 
Arkansas ... 77 107 86 77 87 
Montana .... 291 355 70 58 90 
Wyoming ... 40 45 85 71 92 
Colorado ....1,466 1,496 77 76 89 
New Mexico... 113 189 30 50 88 
Arizona ..... 42 44 95 95 93 
WORM scccscce 148 156 89 80 95 
Nevada ..... 2 3 88 85 96 
BGGRO woccves 436 436 92 81 94 
Washington .1,292 1,360 8&5 79 90 
Oregon ...... 8 813 90 92 95 
California ... 759 774 94 90 89 


U. States..44,293 *44,847 76.0 84.3 


*Revised estimate of acreage April 1, 1921; 
area subsequentiy abandoned, 2,145,000 acres. 











WHEAT GROWING IN IRELAND 

With a view to the development of 
strains of plants specially suited to Irish 
conditions, states Milling, of Liverpool, 
the department ‘of agriculture estab- 
lished, a number of years ago, at the Ag- 
ricultural College, Glasnevin, a plant 
breeding. station. During the earlier 
years attention was principally devoted 
to the selection and crossing of barley 
varieties; but, in later years, and with 
the establishment of a second station at 
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Ballincurra, County Cork, the work has 
been extended, and similar work is now 
undertaken with wheat, oats and flax. 

Pure-line selections of the most. valu- 
able strains of red stettin—an old Irish 
variety, formerly extensively cultivated 
in Tipperary—and Swedish iron, a varie- 
ty obtained from Svalof, the Swedish 
plant breeding station, were made in the 
autumn of 1919. 

The produce of each selection was 
grown separately in the cereal cage, 
Glasnevin, in 1920. It was found at har- 
vest that there was sufficient seed to sow 
two series of small scale variety tests in 
1921. In the first series, 12 of the most 
promising selections of red stettin were 
compared with the following standard 
varieties: square-head master, Queen 
Wilhelmina, yeoman (two selections), 
victor, and white stand up, and with two 
varieties recently put on the market, 
namely, Marshal Foch and harvester. In 
the second series, nine selections of 
Swedish iron were compared with four 
selections of red stettin, and with selec- 
tions of Queen Wilhelmina, standard red, 
square-head master, white stand up, and 
yeoman. 

Red stettin, as previously stated, is a 
native variety of white wheat, well suit- 
ed to Irish climatic and soil conditions. 
The grain, moreover, appears to be of 
high quality for milling and baking pur- 
poses. Several of the pure-line selec- 
tions in the trials under notice gave very 
high yields, comparing favorably in this 
respect with square-head master and 
Queen Wilhelmina. Winter and spring 
development of all selections was vigor- 
ous. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ CONVENTION 

The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has de- 
cided to hold the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the association at New 
Orleans, La., on Oct. 2-4. Application 
has been made to the railroads for re- 
duced rates to the convention. It is ex- 
pected that the carriers will grant a 
fare of one and one half for the round 
trip. The Hotel Grunewald will be the 
convention headquarters. The last time 
the association met in New Orleans was 
in 1913. Members are looking forward 
to this year’s meeting with lively antici- 
pation. 





ARGENTINE FARMERS’ STRIKE 

Newspaper dispatches state that 30,000 
Argentine farmers are threatening to go 
on strike by discontinuing to work their 
lands unless rents are reduced. Presi- 
dent Irigoyen, in an effort to avert such 
action, has promised legislation giving 
the farmers relief from the oppressive 
landlord system. 





CHILEAN IMPORT TAX 

Wasurineoton, D. C., April 8.—A _ tax 
has been placed by the Chilean govern- 
ment on all import and export merchan- 
dise passing through the maritime ports 
or frontier cities of the republic, a report 
to the Department of Commerce indi- 
cates. The tax will be paid by means of 
stamps affixed to documents which au- 
thorize the movement of the goods, and 
will be at the rate of 10 Chilean centavos 
per 100 kilos, or fraction thereof, gross 
weight. The tax also applies to inter- 
national shipments via parcel post. Ni- 
trate, state railway equipment and gov- 
ernment property are exempt. Failure 
to comply is punishable by a fine of 10 
times the amount of the normal tax. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





COURT ORDERS RESALE OF MILL 
NasHvitteE, Tenn., April 8.—J. M. 
Butler, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., has ad- 
vanced the bid of C. L. Liggett & Son, of 
Nashville, for the J. A. & O. L. Jones 
Mill & Elevator Co. property, and the 
chancery court has ordered the resale of 
the plant on April 15. The Liggett bid 
was $27,200, which has been raised $500. 

JoHN Lerrrr. 





INCOME TAX DECREASES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 8.—Collec- 
tions of income and profits taxes during 
March, 1922, have amounted to about 
$393,000,000, compared with estimates for 
the month of $460,000,000, the treasury 
has announced. Collections in March a 
year ago amounted to $727,000,000. Col- 
lections in the Boston, New York, Phila- 
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delphia and San Francisco federal re- 
serve districts were substantially in ac- 
cordance with expectations. The chief 
falling off occurred in the Cleveland, 
Chicago and Richmond districts. 


JoHN MarrRInan. 





BLIND MILLER DIES 

Nasuvittx, Tenn., April 8.—Paley 
Rosser, 60 years old, who had operated a 
grist mill at Wildersville, Tenn., for over 
20 years, died on Wednesday, April 5. 
Although he was blind, Mr. Rosser man- 
aged all details of his business. " 

Joun Lerprr. 





1921-22 Breadstuffs Imports 


Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
eight months from July 1, 1921, to Feb. 28, 
1922, as compared with those of the corre- 
sponding period in 1920-21, as officially re- 
ported: 





1921-22 1920-21 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 377,243 1,073,383 
Wheat, bus, from— 
errr 8,468,251 41,466,149 
PE. 6 3:0-b0nweeenaces 18 4,111 
SR 6ccavnetucs “#06042 188,963 
Other countries ...... 2 116,742 
Total wheat, bus ...... 8,468,271 41,775,965 
ie. Seer eae 65,027 5,624,583 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 1,009,204 1,292,105 
TH, DW occceececases 1,018,419 1,258,699 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 
BL SE vacoeeneweses 1,130,571 837,843 
Bes SE: Stk haves ange 52,172,947 63,661,162 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
c— Wheat, bus——, 





From 
1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
February 64,030 199,291 199,291 
January ..... 117,527 3,119,580 3,119,583 
1921— 

Totals..... 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
December .... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September 3,519 81,027 81,031 
BEUO oeeccs 3,697 239,556 239,559 
eae 2,270 713,669 713,669 
SOMO .cccce 6,287 89,695 89,807 
| ere 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
April 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
MENG: sncecew 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February .... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 

1920— 

Totals..... 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
December .... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November .... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522,578 
October ...... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
August ...... 17,871 170,274 364,827 
ae 26,397 36,798 100,334 
rrr 39,283 124,137 283,010 
ee 20,940 410,155 474,891 
PE. Sewwwsns 22,037 50,225 227,284 
NS rere 11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 534,692 
January ..... 29,011 753,324 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 
1921-22*.... 377,243 8,468,251 8,468,271 
*Eight months. 

Argentina—Crops 


Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1921-22... 164,694 ...... 31,668 32,975 
1920-21... 169,756 230,423 47,606 50,470 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 67,113 41,000 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 765,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 657,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 650,981 39,171 
1912-18... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 181,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1921-22.... 18,927 ...... ,100 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1918-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.. 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1921-22 CROP 


Official estimate of the 1921-22 wheat, flax- 
seed and oats crops, by provinces, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

Buenos Aires 45,262 10,639 24,776 
eee 30,462 9,432 482 
Cordoba ........ 52,848 5,502 1,447 
Entre Rios ..... 8,324 5,152 2,412 
Pampa Central.. 11,928 786 2,480 
GERGED cccccccsce 5,872 157 1,378 
Petals .occsses 154,694 31,668 32,975 
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SENATE REPORTS NEW TARIFF BILL 





Provisions Affecting Millers Changed from Fordney Measure—Duty on 
Wheat Raised to 30c Per Bu, and on Flour to 78c Per 100 Lbs—Long 
Fight on Valuation Plan Expected—Special Provisions 
to Prevent Dumping of Foreign Goods 


Wasuinorton, D. C., April 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The finance committee of 
the Senate today reported the new per- 
manent tariff bill to the Senate with 
changes so drastic in character both in 
the various schedules and in the adminis- 
tration features that a long contest is 
forecast before the bill passes Congress. 
As finally drafted the Senate tariff is ex- 

cted to raise between $300,000,000 and 

0,000,000 in revenue. 

The Senate committee practically re- 
wrote the grain and foodstuffs schedule 
of the bill as adopted by the House. It 
inserted a duty of 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem on yeast breads, and also added a 
drawback on the duties paid on imported 
wheat for American export flour where 
30 per cent of American wheat is mixed 
with the imported grain. 

The majority report of the finance 
committee has this to say about schedule 
7, covering agricultural products and 
provisions: 

“In writing the agricultural schedule 
your committee adopted the policy of 
giving to agriculture the measure of pro- 
tection that has been accorded to other 
industries, with due consideration to the 
needs of all sections and of all indus- 
tries. The tariff act of 1913 placed the 
principal agricultural products upon the 
free list, but retained duties upon the 
products of other industries. During 
the World War there was no opportunity 
for the policy of free trade in farm prod- 
ucts to manifest itself. At its close, 
however, agricultural imports began to 
flow in great quantities to this country 
from many countries. 

“The productivity of American agri- 
culture was amply demonstrated during 
the war, when, with relatively slight in- 
creases in the cultivated acreage, and de- 
spite a greatly reduced labor supply, this 
country was able to supply its own re- 
quirements and to feed Europe. Given 
adequate protection, we need not depend 
upon other countries’ for such products 
as can be profitably produced within the 
United States. 

“In some instances duties have been 
imposed upon products of which we 
usually produce a surplus. Even in the 
case of such products relatively small 
imports now exercise an influence far out 
of proportion to their relation to our 
production because of the disturbed state 
of the world markets and the price re- 
sulting from the depreciated currencies 
of other countries. Again, there are local 
or geographical tariff problems even 
when the country is upon a net export- 
ing basis. The Pacific states, for in- 
stance, which are too far from the east- 
ern markets, export barley and oats, 
while the North Atlantic states face 
competition from Canada. While the 
great bulk of our hard spring wheat is 
consumed in the United States and its 
price fixed more by the home demand 
than by the foreign, this price may be 
considerably depreciated by importations 
from Canada. 

“Your committee fully realizes that 
upon the prosperity of our agriculture 
lies the economic welfare of the nation. 
The rates proposed in the agricultural 
schedule are moderate; in relatively few 
instances will they exceed 25 per cent. 
These higher rates will not, it is believed, 
add to living costs. Such costs are far 
more affected by the higher retailing and 
manufacturing margins than by higher 
prices for farm crops.” 

The following are the provisions of the 
Senate tariff measure affecting the grain, 
milling and baking trades. The figures 
and text in parentheses indicate the orig- 
inal provisions of the House tariff meas- 
ure, changed or stricken out by the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Par. 723. Barley, hulled or unhulled, 
(15c) 20c per bu of 48 Ibs; barley malt, 
40c per 100 lbs; pearl barley and barley 
flour, 2c per Ib. 

Par. 724. Buckwheat, hulled or un- 
hulled, (30c) 10c per 100 lbs; buckwheat 
flour and grits or groats, 4c per Ib. 

Par. 725. Corn or maize, including 


cracked corn, 15c per bu of 56 lbs; corn 
grits, meal and flour, and similar prod- 
ucts, 30c per 100 lbs. 

Par. 726. Macaroni, vermicelli, noodles, 
and similar alimentary pastes, 114¢ per lb. 

Par. 727. Oats, hulled or unhulled, 
(10c) 15¢ per bu of 32 lbs; unhulled 
ground oats, (32c) 45c per 100 lbs; oat- 
meal, rolled oats, oat grits, and similar 
oat products, (60c) 90c per 100 lbs. 

Par. 728. Paddy or rough rice, %c 
per lb; brown rice (hulls removed), (14,c) 
5c per lb; milled rice (bran removed), 
(2c) le per lb; broken rice and rice 
meal, flour, polish and bran (%4c) 4c 
per lb. 

Par. 729. Rye, (10c) 15c¢ per bu of 56 
Ibs; rye flour and meal, (30c) 45c per 
100 Ibs. 

Par. 730. Wheat, (25) 30c per bu of 
60 lbs; wheat flour, semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat, and similar wheat prod- 
ucts not specially provided for, (50c) 
78c per 100 lbs. 


(Continued on page 163.) 


ADVERSE REPORTS ON CROP 


Gloomy Predictions as to Conditions in 
Southwest Looked Upon as Reaction 
from R t Over fid 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Great numbers of adverse 
reports on the conditions of wheat in the 
Southwest are accepted by conservative 
opinion here as a natural reaction from 
overconfidence following the breaking of 
the winter drouth. As feeling then 
reached the high point and led to predic- 
tions of a bumper crop, so present re- 
ports swing the pendulum backward to 
gloom. The best opinion suggests a loss 
of 22@25 per cent of the acreage, from 
all causes, to date, with widely varying 
conditions on the remaining fields. Pres- 
ent conditions are satisfactory save that 
over the central and eastern sections, ex- 
tending southward into Oklahoma, less 
rain and brighter, warm weather are now 
needed, Recent winds have done no dam- 
age, and there will be no measurable loss 
from fields overflowed by present high 
waters in streams. 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta., April 8.—That 
the wheat acreage in the southwestern 
part of the state has been reduced more 
than one third is the belief of a banker 
from Walters. The reduction was due, 
he said, to the long spell of dry weather 
last year, the low price of wheat and 
the propaganda of county agents in be- 
half of feed, chickens and cows. Wheat 
was greatly benefited by recent rains 
over the southwestern section. It is un- 
likely that any considerable number of 
farmers will plant spring wheat. There 
is sufficient moisture in all parts of the 
state, the board of agriculture says. 
Even the late sown wheat seems to be 
promising more to the farmer than has 
generally been expected. However, in 
the southwestern counties, where the 
drouth was most severe, some farmers 
have been plowing under their acreage. 


Wicurra, Kansas, April 8.—Soil con- 
ditions in this territory are perfect. The 
big acreage in the largest producing 
counties is thoroughly soaked, with the 
greatest amount of moisture it has re- 
ceived at this season for 25 years. Crop 
conditions, as reported from 6,000,000 
acres in this territory, including southern 
and southwestern Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma, are spotted. Near here, for 
two counties in all directions, conditions 
could be called perfect for this season. 
Northern Oklahoma, joining this district, 
shows a like condition. With the ap- 
pearance of growing weather, the big 
acreage in the far southwest of Kansas 
and northwestern Oklahoma shows very 
spotted. There is much thin wheat that 
it will require perfect conditions to make 
sufficient yield to harvest. There are 
many large spots that show no response 
to recent splendid weather conditions, 
and this will be abandoned. The loss 
in acreage will not be nearly as large as 











was expected earlier, 2,000,000 acres be- 
ing about the —- ge of the maxi- 
mum for Kansas. This leaves 9,500,000 
acres that, considering present soil con- 
ditions, are expected to show a season- 
ably high condition in the May govern- 
ment report. 


Sarna, Kansas, April 8.—Much addi- 
tional moisture fell. the past week, and 
the wheat fields have been much benefit- 
ed. Walter H. Jones, the local weather 
observer, reports prospects for 
wheat in this county. He expresses the 
opinion that, unless the weather turns 
cold and stays around freezing, the wheat 


that has sprouted this spring will not - 


make any crop, since it is necessary, he 
says, that wheat must stay dormant a 
while in order to head out. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 8.—The growing 
wheat crop in eastern Missouri an 
southern Illinois is in excellent condition 
for this season of the year, and unless 
something unforeseen happens, a crop 
ranging from normal to above normal 
will be harvested, according to reports 
received from millers located at interior 
points of this territory. The wheat seems 
to be free from insects or other damage, 
and has more than ample moisture to 
carry it into the developing season. 
Heavy rains and warm weather, although 
there has been a considerable lack of sun- 
shine, may have a tendency to create too 
rank a growth. 


Toreno, Onto, April 8.—The weather 
has been favorable for growing wheat, 
warmer with frequent showers, and the 
result is seen in a much improved ap- 
pearance of the fields. Many reports are 
coming in from all over Ohio to the 
effect that the wheat is in good condition 
and looking fine. It seems to have a 
good root, and top growth indicates a 
splendid start. Frequent rains have 
made country roads almost impassable, 
and have delayed spring plowing and 
seeding of oats. However, more or less 
plowing has been done on high ground. 


(Continued on page 163.) 


CONFERENCES ON GRADING 


Meetings at Chicago and Kansas City De- 
velop Opposition to Proposals for Altera- 
tions by Department of Agriculture 


Cuicaco, Itt., April 11.—Representa- 
tives from the principal grain exchanges 
of the country and from different mill- 
ers’ organizations opposed, in general, 
the proposed changes to the federal 
wheat grades as read at an informal 
hearing held yesterday under the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Representing the department were Dr. 
H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates, who acted 
as.chairman, Chester Morrill, assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and R. T. 
Miles, in charge of the general field head- 
quarters of the Federal Grain Supervi- 
sion, Chicago. The hearing was held, as 
was a similar one in Kansas City, on 
April 7, simply that those interested 
might express their views and that the 
agents of the government might report 
these expressions of opinion to Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace, who 
has the authority to decide whether or 
not changes will be made in the federal 
wheat standards. Secretary Wallace will 
announce his decision not later than 
April 15, since 90 days’ notice is required 
before alterations in the grades can be 
made, and inasmuch as, to become ef- 
fective for the new crop, the changes 
must be made by July 15. 

The hearing was confined to discussion 
of the proposed amendments concerning 
moisture content, foreign material other 
than dockage, weevily wheat, garlicky 
wheat, and white wheat. The first two 
were formulated upon recommendations 
made by John Lee Coulter, president of 
the Agricultural College of North Da- 
kota, and L. A. Fitz, professor in the 
Kansas Agricultural College. The third 
was said to have been drawn up at the 
suggestion of chief grain inspectors in 
different parts of the country, and the 
last named, concerning garlicky wheat, 
is advocated by the Pennsylvania state 
department of agriculture. 

Greatest interest was shown in regard 
to the first suggested amendment, con- 
cerning moisture content. This proposes 
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that the moisture content requirements 
of all the grades of the federal wheat 
standards be altered so as to limit to 14 
per cent the amount of moisture that 
may be contained in any grade, and that 
a new section be inserted in the federal] 
standards to the effect that all wheat 
containing more than 14 per cent of 
moisture shall be known as excess mois- 
ture wheat, and that this wheat shall be 
graded and designated according to the 
grade requirements of the standard ap- 
plicable to such wheat if it were not ex- 
cess moisture wheat, and that added to 
the grade designation shall be the words, 
“excess moisture,” and that the percent- 
age of moisture shall be stated by the 
inspector. 

All those present were opposed to this 
amendment, save John B. Shanahan, rep- 
resenting the New York State Millers’ 
Association, who said that he agreed in 
principle with the authors of the } ro- 
posal, and that he thought it would mike 
a higher basis of grading and would re- 
flect better value to the producers of 
wheat. 

The arguments of the majority, who do 
not favor adoption of the amendme itts, 
were long and varied. That made by 

B. McLemore, of Nashville, Tein. 
secretary Southeastgrn Millers’ Asso: ia- 
tion, was typical. e said that if, as 


‘contended by Professor Fitz, the coun iry 


elevators were making larger profits t'\an 
they were entitled to, he did not see |.ow 
changing the grades of wheat would rvin- 
edy this, and that economic conditions 
could not be cured by standardization of 
grains. He also claimed that a change 
would cause more expense in marketing. 

The grain committee of the Chic:yzo 
Board of Trade, through William J. 
Farrell, its spokesman, said that it saw 
no advantage in making a change, «nd 
that the present standard had been found 
satisfactory. W. B. Stites, speaking ‘or 
the Commercial Exchange of Philael- 
phia, stated that such a change would jot 
be safe as a warehousing proposition, 
that the latter would be clogged up, «nd 
that the excess moisture stuff would be 
put in with the higher grades of whwat. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ \a- 
tional Federation, called attention to ‘he 
Department of Agriculture regulation 
concerning the 13.5 per cent maximum 
moisture content of flour. The Gruiin 
Dealers’ National Association, through 
its secretary, Charles Quinn, expres-cd 
itself as almost unanimously opposed to 
the contemplated change. 

The amendment anent foreign material 
other than dockage also met with sound 
opposition, and the argument agains! it 
centered about the assertion that ihe 
farmer would be inclined to sel! dirtier 
grain, and that quality would be lower:d. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne:}\0- 
lis, sent a telegram to the hearing, w!ich 
stated that it desired to go on recor( as 
being friendly to any changes which 
would be of benefit to the producer. 

V. P. Wit11a™M 





Opposed by Kansas City Grain Men 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 8.—A meet ing 
was held here Friday, April 7, to disciss 
proposed changes in grain grades. | )is- 
cussion centered chiefly around the mois- 
ture content provision, which would «s- 
tablish a maximum for all grades of 
spring wheat at 14 per cent, and of w'n- 
ter wheat at 131% per cent. The opinion 
was generally held that the new gracs, 
if adopted, would improve present sta: (- 
ards, but grain dealers opposed «ly 
change on the ground that it might bring 
lower prices to the producer, as {ic 
country grain dealer’s facilities are ‘00 
limited to grade wheat accurately, id 
he would be forced to discount his p:r- 
chases more than now. Millers favored 
the change, but considered it more i:- 
portant to the Northwest than to tis 
section. 

R. E. Srerrinc. 





No Hearings in the Northwest 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnes:'a 
railroad and warehouse commission, !i:\s 
been notified by Secretary Wallace that 
requests for hearings on spring wheat 
grades at Minneapolis and Fargo have 
been denied. Mr. Jacobson is quoted as 
saying that Minnesota grain officials will 
continue their fight for the Steenerson 
bill to reclassify spring wheat grades, ir- 
respective of the Chicago and Kansas 
City hearings. 
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The strength in wheat yesterday (April 
10) did not prove an inducement to flour 
buyers. Only two or three companies re- 
port any improvement in inquiry today, 
and in each instance it is only for small 
quantities for immediate shipment. Ap- 
parently, asking prices do not cut much 
figure. Buyers lack confidence, and show 
little interest except where they need 
supplies to cover immediate require- 
ments, 

The dullness is reflected in the output 
of mills in operation at Minneapolis. 
This week only 914 are in operation, and 
inquiry shows that mills generally are 
caught up with back bookings. That is, 
buyers who overbought in December and 
January have now ordered out the flour, 
and orders on mill books at present rep- 
resent business booked recently. From 
a miller’s standpoint, this is a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Clears ‘are in a comparatively strong 
position. Most mills are oversold and 


have nothing to offer in domestic mar- 
kets for prompt shipment. At the same 
time there is some export inquiry, not 
only for spring clears, but for durum 
clears, and several small lots were sold 


last week. In no instance, however, did 
sales amount to over one to five cars. 

Prices show little change for the week. 
Top family patents are quoted at $8.05@ 
8.80 bbl, second patent $7.90@8.20, stand- 
ard patent $7.55@7.70, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis; first clear $5.50 
@5.70, second clear $3.50@4, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Business with durum flour mills’ the 
past week was just the opposite of what 
it was the preceding two weeks. De- 
mand was very quiet, and sales nominal. 
Buyers apparently covered their tem- 
porary needs a few weeks ago, and pre- 


fer to use up these stocks before buying 
again. The action of the wheat’ market 
seems to have no effect on the trade, as 


buyers hold off until the last moment be- 
fore placing orders, and then only for 
smal! lots. 

l'xport business has been pretty fair 
the past few weeks. Mills have cleaned 
up their stocks of clears, and a few of 
them are sold up well into May. Some 
sales of semolina have been made to 
importers in Finland, although no large 
lots vere reported. Inquiries have been 
received from Holland, but bids so far 
aoe been too low to permit of much 
usiness, 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.90@ 
7.05 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $6.50@6.95, 
duru:n flour $5.70, clear $4.10@4.25, 
f.o.b.. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation is rather per- 
plexing, regardless of whether one is a 
buyer or seller. Demand is at a low 
ebb, current light trading being prac- 
tical!y all for immediate shipment. Buy- 
ers ‘ook for early pasturage to have a 
weakening effect on prices. At the same 
time, Minneapolis jobbers are impressed 
with the fact that current production is 
the lightest that it has been on this crop. 

Some jobbers were able to do a pretty 
heavy business last week in bran, particu- 
larly with New England buyers, on the 
basis of $30.50 tpn, delivered, Boston, 
but other jobbers say that their inquiry 
from the East was below normal. At 
least one city mill claims to be oversold 
on bran for April shipment, and to be 
behind on deliveries for standard mid- 
dlings, 


The spread between jobbers’ prices 
and those asked by mills is as wide as 
at any time in the last several months. 
Jobbers quote bran at $20@20.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, while mills ask $21@22.50. 
For standard middlings, jobbers ask 
$21.50@22, and mills $23@23.50. For 
flour middlings, jobbers quote $24.50@ 
26; mills ask $26@30. For red dog, job- 
bers ask $30@33, while milis quote $83 
@35. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 91% were in operation April 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This Week ....cccccccesce 259,350 47 
Teamat week .ncccccrcccvccce 303,230 55 
WOOP BHO sccccicccccecere 264,360 48 
Two yearS AGO ......-e06 197,745 36 
Three years ago ........+..+ 392,045 75 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1988°. cc 54 331,890 139,540 45 

1931°...... 54 331,890 122,600 39 

1922f...... 62 415,890 158,730 37 

1921f....06 62 415,890 194,085 46 

*Week ending April 8. tWeek ending 
April 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, April 
8, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,108 1,588 1,361 1,288 
Duluth ......+. 265 661 373 5 
Totals ...... 1,373 2,249 1,734 1,293 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to April 8, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis .. 74,877 80,431 84,663 88,021 
DMG .u008ss 37,596 34,134 11,231 87,555 
Totals ...<.. 112,473 114,565 95,894 175,576 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 














Duluth, on April 8, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 5,991 3,941 8,015 16,962 

SEE: co cceess 4,758 2,491 1,769 21,972 

Totals ...... 10,749 6,432 9,784 38,934 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market had an upward 
trend the past week, and up to today 
prices had advanced 1,@2c daily. To- 
day the market reacted, and prices 
dropped 1%c. For the week they gained 
1%ec on cash, 214c on May and 1%c on 
July. 

The local cash market was again fea- 
tured by light receipts. During the past 
six days only 798 cars were received 
here, and the preceding six days 772. Of 
this only a small part was choice spring 
milling wheat. Mills were after choice 
grades, and were willing to pay the firm 
premiums for the kind of wheat they 
wanted, but showed little interest in low- 
er grades unless at a discount. Early in 
the week eastern and central states mills 
were fair buyers of spring wheat, but 
later the holders were not satisfied with 


- ent. 


bids and refused to come down, so few 
sales were made the past few days. To- 
day No. 1 dark northern sold at 12@27c 
over May. 

Mills were willing to pay the firm pre- 
miums for the choice offerings of durum 
wheat, but they were very particular in 
their selection, and would not consider 
the lower grades. Red durum was al- 
most unsalable. No. 1 amber was quoted 
at 5@18c over May; No. 1 mixed, 3c un- 
der to 10c over. 

Montana winter wheat was scarce and 
in good demand, with premiums firm. 
Southwestern wheat slow and draggy. 
Montana was quoted at 14@l5c over 
May; Kansas, 5c under to 10c over; Ne- 
braska, 7@10c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was stronger 
the past week, and all grains show a gain 
in prices. Cash corn was firm, compared 
with the futures. Offerings were light, 
and met with brisk general demand. 
Shippers were the principal buyers, and 
dry corn was in best request. Closing 
prices, April 10: No. 3 yellow, 514@ 
51%,¢ bu; No. 3 mixed, 5014@503,c. 

Shippers, cereal buyers and feeders 
were good buyers of oats, and holders 
easily disposed of the light offerings 
daily. Prices were firm, compared with 
the futures. No. 3 white closed at 34@ 
35¢ bu; No. 4 white, 3214 @32%¢. 

Rye was firm to stronger, and the light 
offerings were in good milling demand. 
No. 2 closed at 943, @961,4c bu. ; 

Barley of choice quality was in brisk 
demand, but in light supply. Maltsters 
took everything they could use. Low 
grades also moved a little better the 
past week. Closing range, 50@63c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There is nothing new of particular in- 
terest to report on the linseed oil meal 
situation. Conditions continue unchanged 
and just as unfavorable. Most of the 
mills are down, while the few that are 
running are operating only about one 
quarter to one third of capacity. Im- 
porters of foreign oil continue heavy, 
and American mills are unable to com- 
pete with foreign crushers. Domestic de- 
mand for oil meal is rather quiet, and 
buyers are showing little interest at pres- 
Very few mills have anything to 
offer. The mills that are operating are 
getting a few inquiries, but sales are 
small in volume and scattered. 

Export business in cake is at a stand- 
still, foreign crushers being able to get 
ample supplies of flaxseed and are get- 
ting the bulk of the business abroad. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.41; 
three-day, $4.403, ; 60-day, $4.38. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 37.70. 


BISBEES FORM NEW COMPANY 


Edgar C. Bisbee, Arthur L. Bisbee, 
and Frank J. Bisbee, former officers of 
the Midland Linseed Products Co. of 
Minneapolis, have incorporated the Bis- 
bee Linseed Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Bisbee interests recently withdrew 
from the Minneapolis company. It is 
reported that they have acquired prop- 
erty at Philadelphia, and will remodel 
it into a 24-press linseed mill. 

Of the new company, which it is re- 
ported has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of upwards of $1,000,000, 
E. C. Bisbee is president, A. L. Bisbee 
vice president, F. J. Bisbee, secretary, 
and Bisbee Warner treasurer. 


INCORPORATES BUFFALO HOLDINGS 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. interests 
of Minneapolis, which recently acquired 
property at Buffalo, have incorporated 
the American Elevator & Warehouse Co., 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The 
principals are E. P. Wells, Harry S. 
Helm, C. E. Thayer, Willis C. Helm, 
Charles G. Ireys and Arthur Miller, of 
Minneapolis, and H. G. Freeman, of New 
York City. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are in light demand at 22@ 
25c¢ bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Frank R. Prina, the New York flour 
jobber, is visiting the St. Paul Milling 
Co, this week. 

Harry H. Whiting, sales manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
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olis, is visiting the eastern offices of the 
company this week. 

Rye middlings are quoted by mills at 
$21@22 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Screenings are dull and weak in price. 
Dealers report difficulty in disposing of 
current light offerings. 

The Western Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is holding its annual convention at 
Des Moines, Iowa, this week. 

Harry S. Helm, vice president and 
general manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., returned April 6 frem a 
month’s visit at Seabreeze, Fla. 

Harry C. Wilson, of Chicago, assistant 
general western agent for Furness, Withy 
& Co., was in Minneapolis during the 
week, calling on exporting millers. 


A dispatch from Grand Forks states 
that pouring of concrete has again begun 
on the state-owned mill there, and that 
about 100 workmen are on the job. 


The Equity Co-Operative Exchange, of 
St. Paul, has voted a $1,000,000 bond is- 
sue, according to an announcement made 
following a meeting held at Fargo, N. 
D., last week. , 


The elevator accounting system of the 
North Dakota grain inspection depart- 
ment has been moved from Fargo to Bis- 
marck, and will be operated in connec- 
tion with the railroad and warehouse 
commission. 


The grain trade in the Northwest was 
encouraged last week by the report from 
Washington that the Senate and House 
had appropriated $200,000 to help carry 
on the campaign to eradicate barberry 
in the spring wheat states. 


At a conference in Fargo, N. D., last 
week, of representatives of the Montana 
and North and South Dakota experiment 
stations, the critical situation being faced 
by the linseed oil manufacturers of this 
country was discussed. A resolution was 
passed advocating a 40 per cent tariff on 
flaxseed and a commensurate tariff on 
linseed oil. 


Based on the close today (April 11), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.34; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.38, No. 1 northern $1.36; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.34, No. 1 northern $1.32; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.19. 


LONDON DEMAND IMPROVES 


Canadian Offers Firm, with No Pressure to 
Sell—American Offers Out 
of Line 


Lonpon, Ena., April 11.—(Special 
Cable)—There is a rather better demand 
for flour on spot, at unchanged prices. 
Canadian offers are firm, with no pres- 
sure to sell, 43s ($6.60 per bbl), c.i.f., 
being asked for Manitoban export pat- 
ents. American offers are out of line. 
Home milled flour is unchanged at 46s, 
net, ex-mill. More inquiry was received 
this week from millers for wheat afloat 
or near at hand. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 





NO ACTION ON RATE PROPOSAL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 11.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—No action has been tak- 
en by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the proposed reduction in all- 
rail rates on flour and grain from Minne- 
apolis to the East, in accordance with the 
recent request of Minneapolis and south- 
ern Minnesota grain and milling interests 
for a return to competitive conditions 
with lake-rail points. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





EXCEPTIONS TO RATE SUSPENSIONS 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 11.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today excepted from 
the provisions of its suspension order of 
April 8 certain schedules filed by the 
Chicago & North Western Railway cov- 
ering reductions in reshipping rates from 
Chicago to eastern cities. The original 
suspension extended to Aug. 8, 1922. The 
exception is made operative as of April 
15. 
JoHn Marrinan. 
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Flour trade in the Southwest continued 
slow during the week, with buyers gen- 
erally indifferent tp any offerings on the 
basis of the present market. Some busi- 
ness, both domestic and foreign, was 
done at concessions in price, but the vol- 
ume was small. Prices of the better 
grades of flour are about 10c bbl lower 
than a week ago. Clears weakened con- 
siderably more, the decline ranging 25@ 
75c, in spite of a scarcity. Foreign bids 
seemed to indicate that a break of 10@ 
léc in the wheat market was expected. 

The output of Kansas City mills this 
week fell off to 70 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 86 per cent last week. 
While a few mills continue to operate at 
full time, new bookings are coming in so 
slowly as to cause predictions of a fur- 
ther decline in production next week. 

Not only is new business confined to 
flour for immediate wants, but shipping 
directions are coming in slowly. Buyers 
showed a strong disinclination to build 
up stocks. Bakers have been ordering 
out a little more freely than others, but 
their action has been far from normal. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat short patent, basis cotton 98s, 
Kansas City, $7.20@7.55; 95 per cent, 
$6.60@7.05; straight, $6.25@6.75; first 
clear, $4.75@5.75; second clear, $3.75@ 
4.50; low grade, $3.50. 

Receipts of wheat on the local market 
were 200 cars less than last week, and 
about 450 less than in the corresponding 
week of last year. A moderate demand 
existed for milling wheat, but heavier ar- 
rivals would probably have had a de- 


pressing effect on the market, as stocks 
on hand are large. 
MILLFEED 


An improved demand was reported 
this week for all millfeed, with bran in 
particularly good request. A consider- 
able amount of the business done was 
with Texas, although eastern buyers were 
in the market. Bran prices advanced 50c, 
but shorts prices are unchanged from a 
week ago. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $20.50@21; brown 
shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, $25.50 
@26. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
., - Sree 81,000 70 
BOM WHEE ccc cncicasacens 98,007 85 
ME MN pbk tenes vase vdues 68,700 60 
TWO VOATS ABO 2... 0s.ccsece 51,500 63 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas Vity, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: . 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 487,410 269,896 55 
Last week ...... 487,410 292,710 60 
eee GED saccser 435,630 213,511 49 
Two years ago... 428,370 199,782 46 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,876 bbls this week, 10,828 last 
week, 16,618 a year ago and 4,810 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report do- 
mestic business good, 31 fair, and 39 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 


by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 561,c, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 53¥,c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 6lc; Antwerp, 
via New York 6lc; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 54c, via New York 62c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 641,c, via New 
York 69c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
621,c, via New York 69c. 


CARTER-MAYHEW OFFICE 

E. W. Lott, who has been covering the 
southwestern field for the Carter-May- 
hew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has so de- 
veloped the company’s business in this 
territory as to warrant the establishment 





E, W. Lott 


of a branch office. Quarters have been 
taken at 403 New England Building, 
Kansas City. While Mr. Lott will still 
spend much time in the field, his head- 
quarters will be at the address given. 


SMALL BAKERIES WERE AFFECTED 
In the few weeks that lowered bread 
bee were in effect in Kansas City, 21 
akeries were forced out of business, ac- 
cording to Bryce B. Smith, president the 
Consumers’ Bread Co. With the excep- 
tion of one, all of the plants were small, 
oy pevees only one wagon. The 
ream of the Wheat bakery, however, 
which ceased operations because of the 
reduction, was a fairly large concern, 
operating 10 wagons. 


NO DECISION IN RATE CASE 


A decision in the recent hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
concerning rates on grain in store here 
and at Omaha on Jan. 1 is not expected 
before May 1, according to C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League. Grain interests at the two mar- 
kets contended that the grain should be 
given the benefit of the reduction which 
went into effect the first of the year, in 
spite of the fact that the ruling covering 
such cases is to the effect that grain, or 
is products, must be shipped from any 
point after storage at the same rate that 
it was shipped into that point. South- 
western millers were generally interested 
in the case because the ruling would ap- 
ply to flour which might be manufac- 
tured from the grain, but they opposed 
any change in the ruling. 

“I do not believe that a ruling favor- 
able to the grain interests will be grant- 
ed,” Mr. Topping said. “Their case was 
founded on the point that the grain af- 
fected could not be shipped under the 


higher billing, and that, consequently, a 
glut would result at the two markets 
whenever the new crop began to arrive. 
They gave no assurance that the stocks 
would be shipped even if the new billing 
was made to apply, however, and the 
argument lost its force.” 

Millers were opposed to any change, 
on the grounds that it would be unfair to 
dealers at other points who had already 
taken losses on the grain on hand when 
the new billing went into effect. 


RATES TO NEW ORLEANS UP 


Billing originating since April 1 be- 
tween Kansas City and New Orleans has 
carried a 44c per 100 lbs rate on flour, 
instead of the 33c rate which was in ef- 
fect prior to that time. The rate in- 
crease was announced some time ago, but 
was Snes by the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and various millers’ organiza- 
tions. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion this week refused to suspend the 
tariffs carrying the advance. A spread 
of 13%4c between export and domestic 
rates is created by the increase. The 
advance is thought to be unjustified, and 
the matter will probably be brought be- 
fore the Commission in a formal hearing. 


NOTES 


S. N. Osgood, of the Commercial Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Kansas City this 
week, 

The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
close April 14 in observance of Good 
Friday. 

C. B. Spaulding, secretary and manag- 
er New Century Co., Chicago, was here 
this week. — 

E. E. Jones, of Albuquerque, N. M., is 
planning to erect a small flour mill at 
Hereford, Texas. 


Jesse C. Stewart, flour dealer of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., spent part of the week 
calling on Kansas City trade. 

Harry L. Winter and B. J. Geisel 
were elected this week to membership in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


The seven-year-old daughter of J. W. 
Sauer, president N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, died recently. 


A. W. Clark, of the J. G. Chick Milling 
Co., rye millers and jobbers, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., visited the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. here this week. 


The Norwegian Food Commission will 
start purchasing flour in the United 
States again next month, according to 
advices received by local shipping agents. 


This week was one of the dullest on 
record for milling machinery men here. 
None of them report any appreciable 
amount of business, and prospects were 
generally unwilling to buy under present 
trade conditions. 


A. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, was in 
Kansas City this week. Wheat is in good 
condition around Atchison, he said. The 
bread war has been ended there without 
any of the 10 or 12 bakeries being forced 
out of business. 


The Aristos Club, the baseball team 
representing the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., has been entered in the Indus- 
trial League here this season. The team 
includes some of the best of the local 
players, including Roy Sanders, former 
big league pitcher. 

Among the 106 Kansas City people 
who have applied for passports since 
Jan. 1 are Herbert F. Hall, president 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., J. Juul, assistant 
secretary Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Paul Uhlman, formerly manager of the 
Terminal Elevators, and W. W. Mar- 
shall, president Kimball Milling Co. 


O. H. Morgan, manager Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal., was in 
Kansas City this week. He is visiting 
the trade in the Middle West and the 
Southeast, in contemplation of starting 
the company’s new 2,500-bbl mill at Og- 
den, Utah, in July. He will not return 
to the Pacific Coast for several weeks. 


The public service commission of Mis- 
souri held a meeting here this week in 
connection with the efforts of the West- 
ern Union to establish a limitation of 
liability concerning losses resulting from 
errors in transmitting messages. Testi- 
mony was taken from several grain firms, 
and another meeting will be held at Jef- 
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ferson City in the near future to further 
consider the case. 


E. W. Lott, southwestern representa- 
tive Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneap- 
olis, this week arranged to install Carter 
dise separators in all plants of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. The local office of 
the Carter-Mayhew company is meeting 
with exceptional success, Mr. Lott says, 
and is considering the placing of other 
men in this field. 

J. H. Stadon, Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Kansas City the latter part of the week, 
attending the hearing on _ proposed 
changes in grain grades. Mr. Stadon rep- 
resented the northwestern division of the 
grain standardization committee of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and _ the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

March clearances of wheat for export 
at Galveston were 1,356,196 bus, com- 
pared with 5,025,192 for March, 1921; 
16,000 bus of rye also were cleared. |'or 
the nine months since July 1, 1921, Gal- 
veston has cleared 40,995,155 bus wheat, 
compared with 53,111,075 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. On March 31, 
there were on board ships, but not 
cleared, 128,000 bus wheat. 


SALINA 


This week witnessed a little more |ife 
in the flour business. Demand for clears 
has been better. Inquiry from all classes 
of trade is active; all seem ready to buy, 
but do not want to pay the price. Ship- 
ping directions are coming in a liltle 
faster. There were no export inquiries 
this week. Demand for feed picked up. 

Quotations: fancy patent flour, cotion 
98’s, Kansas City, $7@7.40; 95 per cent, 
$6.70@7; 100 per cent, $6.60@7. Bran 
is quoted at $1.02@1.05 per 100 lbs, brown 
shorts $1.22@1.25, gray shorts $1.32@ 
1.35, white shorts $1.50@1.55, and mill- 
run $1.12@1.15. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 

Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
\. ere eee ir 30,613 67 
Se hate eue 6 nee seaam 31,609 69 
ce ere ere 19,449 43 


NOTES 

The B. C. Christopher Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, has opened a branch office in 
this city. 

J. S. Hart, of the federal grain inspec- 
tion office, Kansas City, is visiting the 
local office today. 

John H. Peek, Kansas City manayer 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, called 
on mills this week. 

R. W. Hoffman, Enterprise, Kansas, 
has been ill of bronchial pneumonia since 
his return from the Rotary meeting held 
at Muskogee. 

C. E. Robinson, president, and J. S. 
Hargett, secretary-treasurer and mang- 
er of the Robinson Milling Co., were in 
western Kansas this week, calling on tlicir 
country stations and looking over the 
wheat fields. 


The Kansas Millers’ Club held a meet- 
ing last Saturday. Attendance was good. 
Reports from the Kansas City meeting 
were given, and several subjects were 
discussed. Besides the local millers 
those attending were: A. C. Falen, G. A. 
Wallerstett, and William Hegstrom, 
Lindsborg; T. L. Welsh and H. D. Bart- 
lett, Abilene; Emil Teichgraeber, Mar- 
quette; R. W. Cole, Wilson. 


WICHITA 

Wichita mills described flour business 
this week as absolutely stagnant. Occa- 
sional reports indicating that a revival of 
export business was imminent, or that a 
crop scare was near, were received with 
little interest. The trade seems to agree 
that little activity can be expected for 
the balance of the crop year and, in ac- 
cepting this belief, mills are cuttiig 
down overhead by reducing their output. 
The percentage of activity of local mills 
this week was 60 per cent, with indica- 
tions of further reduction next week. 

Upstate mills are pot faring as well 
as market centers, a large percentage of 
the outside mills being Soe. Some re- 
ports were received from travellers in 
eastern and southern markets, indicating 
that flour stocks are larger than had 
been generally supposed, and that they 
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find a general inclination to let stocks go 
down to near exhaustion, approaching 
the new crop, as the belief in a lower 
price is universal. ; 

Quotations, basis Kansas City: short 

atent, $7.60; straight, $7.10; clears, 
$5.60; bran, per ton, $22.20; shorts, $22.80. 

The local wheat market was a bar- 
gain affair. When a buyer appeared for 
the ordinary grades, he was quickly ap- 
proached by eager sellers having accumu- 
lations on the tables which had been car- 
ried without bids for some time. There 
was little quibbling about price by the 
tired holders, and sharp concessions were 
made in order to move the grain. Many 
of the arrivals showed a percentage of 
heat damage, and this class found few 
buyers. 

Receipts were small, on account of 
continuous heavy rains. With improved 
roads, a fairly heavy movement is ex- 
pected, as better crop conditions and 
present prices are loosening holdings in 
the country, there being little hope left 
of an export demand appearing for the 
old wheat. One lot of three-year-old 
wheat was bought this week, and the 
buyer claims there are several cars of 
war-time vintage still in his territory. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City on May 11-12, the dates of the an- 
nual meeting of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. A programme, the 
details of which probably will be an- 
nounced in a few days, is being made. 

E. E. Jones, of Albuquerque, N. M., 
has announced his intention of establish- 
ing a flour mill at some point in the 
Texas panhandle. On a recent visit to 
Hereford'he said that he was favorably 
impressed with that place. 

The property of the Arkansas Mill & 
Grain Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark., is being 
advertised for sale to satisfy a mortgage 
for $20,000 held by a bank of that place. 
This company was organized some months 
ago, with a capital stock of $100,000, 
and succeeded. the Hoxie Mill & Grain 
Co., the affairs of which last year were 
wound up by a receiver. 

Joseph Q. Cook, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
will engage in the wholesale flour and 
feed business in that city. His son, 
Stanley Cook, will be associated with 
him. Mr. Cook has been in the grocery 
business at Pine Bluff. 

W. R. Blockson, of Plainview, Texas, 
has traded 1,800 acres of land near Tulia, 
Texas, for the plant of the Whitewright 
(Texas) Milling Co., according to Ralph 
Barnett, of Hereford, Texas, who a few 
months ago traded panhandle land for 
the milling property. 

Frank Kell, the Wichita Falls miller, 
at a recent meeting of stockholders was 
re-elected a director of the Wichita Falls 
& Southern Railway Co. and the Wichi- 
ta Falls & Southern’ Railroad Co., and 
later president of each company. Mr. 
Kell is promoting a railroad from Byars, 
Texas, to Waurika, Okla., which probably 
will be constructed during the coming 
summer, 

Iyman J. Gray, president of the 
Guthrie bank that failed because of 
financial troubles of the Gresham Flour 
Mills Corporation and the Sun Grain & 
Export Co. is reported under charges 
for making loans to the Sun company in 
excess of amounts permitted by law. 

A ‘Texas report says that accusations 
have heen made against 54 millers of 
that state charging them+with violating 
the law in respect of weights and meas- 
ures. A majority of them are cotton- 
seed millers, 

The plant of the McKenna & Stone 
Milling Co., Waxahachie, Texas, was 
burned April 3. The loss is said to have 
been about $90,000. The plant manufac- 
tured stock feed principally. One eleva- 
tor was destroyed, with grain valued at 
$40,000. The cause of the fire is un- 
known. 

It is not unlikely that the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Kingfisher, Okla., will offer 
its flour mill and probably its elevator 
for sale in order to pay its debts. . The 
officers are reported to have failed in 
their efforts to reorganize the company, 
increase the capital stock and obtain new 
money, 

Edward M. Dillon, Oklahoma City 
manager of the flour’ exporting concern 
of Dillon, Reade & Co. has gone to 
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Havana for a few weeks. He expects 
to visit other islands of the West Indies 
group. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 8.—The flour busi- 
ness has been light this week. As a gen- 
eral thing the trade appears to be ex- 
tremely bearish. Such orders as the 
Omaha millers have received have come 
from widely scattered points. The large 
buyers show little interest. There have 
been no sales of flour for export, except 
clears and lower grades. Millfeeds have 
suffered a considerable decline. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRE WOE occccvcceveccsve 20,767 *109 
EGE WEG oc cccccscuccccese SRee 107 
MEGS Gas ckev keene dss 12,832 53 
We FREE GOO | 60.066 0040068 6,536 27 


*Both mills running Sunday. 
NOTES 


A letter from an amateur radio opera- 
tor at Pittsburgh, Pa., received by the 
Omaha Grain Exchange this week, said 
that the radio concert given by the ex- 
change last week was heard distinctly in 
the Pennsylvania city. 


Omaha bankers for the first time in 
two years are now lending money to their 
clients for a period of six months, with 
the option of renewing, according to 
statements made by bankers. Since 1920 
the banks have refused to accept paper 
except for three months, and then with- 
out the option of renewing the security 
if conditions demanded. 

Leien Leste. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., April 8.—A lack of en- 
thusiasm has featured the flour market 
this week, buyers coming in only for 
their actual needs. The entire situation 
is weaker than last week, in the face of 
what dealers generally foresee as a dis- 
tinct advance in prices. Buyers still hope 
for lower figures, as usual, while the best 
information points to a decrease in 
stocks, with government reports some- 
what bullish. Winter wheat patents are 
offered this week at $7@7.35, standard 
patents at $6.60@6.85, Kansas patents 
at $7.25@7.95, and northwestern spring 
wheat patents at $7.65@7.95. 

Prices of millfeed are generally lower, 
with little demand. The opening of 
spring in this section has had the effect 
of cutting down on the millfeed trade, 
which looks forward to a dull summer. 
Some shipments are being made from 
this section into the Carolinas, but dealing 
in those localities is cautious, because of 
unsettled financial conditions. Standard 
bran is quoted at $30@30.50, standard 
middlings at $31@33, winter wheat mid- 
dlings at $34@35, and red dog at $40@41. 

NOTES 

Twenty ships, which carried grain to 
Russia for relief of the starving popu- 
lace there, will be tied up at Hampton 
Roads, it is expected. Several of these 
vessels have already returned here, while 
others have reached this port on their 
way to Baltimore, to be diverted into 
other trade. 


The Norfolk Grain & Feed Dealers’ 
Association has appointed a committee 
of three to co-operate with similar com- 
mittees from other parts of the state in 
employing counsel to represent this ter- 
ritory in railroad rate matters before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
small grain and feed dealers’ association 
is being organized at Suffolk for the 
same purpose. 


Bakers in Norfolk are not satisfied 
with conditions, and in some sections a 
further increase in bread prices is being 
talked of. A reduction of the 1-lb loaf 
to 6c wholesale was made several months 
ago, followed in a few weeks by a raise 
in price to 7c. Retailers are selling the 
1-lb loaf for 8@9c, while some chain 
stores are selling for 6@7c. Complaint 
of the dealers. is based on the fact that 
the demand for bakery products has fall- 
en off. 

JosepuH A. Lesriz. 
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The output of the local mills was quite 
materially reduced this week, and the 
operation equaled only 38 per cent of ca- 
pacity. This is attributable largely to 
the change in ownership of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., and the accompany- 
ing lighter milling activity. But aside 
from this, demand has eased off so that 
even under. normal conditions it is ques- 
tionable that the weekly output would 
have been large. In all, about 15,000 
bbls were produced, which compares with 
26,000 fast week. Two years ago only 
5,000 bbls were turned out for the week, 
on account of the switchmen’s strike in 
force at that time. 

Other lines in the trade report only a 
fair week. Many of the brokers did a 
satisfactory amount of business, but the 
jobbers, as a whole, were up against a 
continuance of the dullness which has 
persisted, in greater or lesser degree, for 
some time. Representatives of north- 
western and southwestern mills have 
made several sales of comparatively good 
proportions, but the day to day transac- 
tions have been small. Wholesale gro- 
cers have noticed no particular change in 
demand from the retail buyers. A 25-bbl 
lot, if sold, is something to talk about, 
and the majority of the purchases aver- 
age 5 to 10 bbls. 

Prices have fluctuated 10@20c during 
the week, but the close again finds quo- 
tations about where they were a week 
ago. This lack of wide variations in- 
spires no confidence in buyers, and they 
continue cautious. Cutting of prices is 
general, and one hears of almost unbe- 
lievable quotations from time to time. 

Clear grades of flour are again cleaned 
up, and many good orders have had to go 
begging for want of fulfillment. Local 
mills are not able to take on any book- 
ings, since their output of these grades 
is already sold. One is now working on 
a little export business with Greece, and 
some of the jobbers are placing a few 
lots for foreign shipment, mostly to the 
Near East. However, foreign trade is 
rather light at present, and inquiries are 
making up a good part of the “export 
business.” 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.90 
@8, standard patent $7.40@7.60, first 
clear $5@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7.50, straight $6.50@6.90, first 
clear $5@5.75; soft winter short patent 
$6.60@6.85, straight * $6.35@6.60, first 
clear $4.50@5. 

Trade in rye flour is lifeless, and neith- 
er the mills here nor outside plants are 
selling much. The local output amount- 
ed to only about 800 bbls for the week. 
Prices have been holding about steady. 
White rye is quoted at $5.50@5.75, and 
standard at $5.25@5.35. 

The call for semolina is limited to 
small lots for immediate delivery, and 
trade is scattered and unimportant. No. 
2 is quoted at $6.65@7.05, bulk, Chicago, 
and No. 3 at 50c less. 


MILLFEED 


The tone of the millfeed market has 
been easy most of the week, and during 
the first days of the period the country 
mills were booked up. Near the end, 
however, offerings were somewhat freer, 
and hardly a buyer was to be found. 
Probably the best market for feed, at 
the present time, is to be found in Ohio. 

Prices have followed a quite steady 
course, fluctuations amounting to no more 
than 25@75c. Demand seems to be no 
better for one grade than for another. 


Bran is quoted at $23.50@24.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Standard middlings 
bring $25.25@26, flour middlings $27.50@ 
28.50, and red dog $33@34. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This Wek ..cceoves 40,000 15,000 38 
EMRE WOO cc cccces 40,000 26,000 65 
ZORPF OBO .cccccces 36,700 18,500 70 
Two years ago..... 26,700 5,000 19 


FLOUR STOCKS 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 

freight yards and freight houses on 

April 1, 1922, as reported to the Chicago 

Board of Trade, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

———1922-——, Mh. 1, 

Aprill Marchi 1921 


Philadelphia ........ 153 158 235 
BOW TOPE cscccccenes 34 34 36 
ere a 44 39 38 
BE, SGM ccrccvccnees 63 65 63 
ZOIOES ccecccesocesie 15 17 17 
BOStON .ncccccsccccce 30 34 31 
Milwaukee .......... 8 14 20 
Dwluth ..cccccccccece 98 48 37 

BOGS Socsscecvevas 445 409 477 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


Nothing has developed this week to al- 
ter the general bearish tone which per- 
vades the market. The government esti- 
mate of 572,974,000 bus, as the prospec- 
tive yield of the winter wheat crop, was 
considered bearish by the traders here, 
and news of a bullish nature has not 
been in evidence. Speculative interest 
has been wanting, and holders of long 
lines have evidently given up the idea 
of an ultimate scarcity of wheat. The 
fact that local interests have bought so 
much hard winter wheat from the Mis- 
souri River district, and the possibility 
that much more will be purchased, seems 
to indicate that deliveries on May con- 
tracts will be large. 

Prices are up %@3%{c on the week, 
the biggest gain having been made in 
July. At the close, today, May regis- 
tered $1.32, July $1.205%, and Septem- 
ber $1.14. 

Export business has been done mostly 
in Manitobas, shipments from this coun- 
try being confined, in good part, to 
durum wheat. Foreign buyers no longer 
seem interested in this country’s old crop 
wheat, as most of their purchases have 
been for July or August shipment. 

The visible supply decreases very slow- 
ly, and the total is now estimated at 35,- 
897,000 bus, the subtraction for the week 
having been 1,205,000 bus. 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand has been quiet until 
the last few days of the week, but good 
quality wheat has been hard to find. Re- 
ceipts have been almost negligible, total- 
ing 58 cars, compared with 52 last week, 
and 143 a year ago. It is thought prob- 
able that arrivals will continue light until 
next month. Elevator interests have 
bought hard winter wheat in large quan- 
tities, estimated at 750,000 bus, from 
Missouri River markets. The bulk of 
this is probably for delivery on May 
contracts, though some is said to have 
been sold to the East. All in all the 
market has proved a narrow affair, and 
interest is dragging. 

New crop No. 2 hard winter, on track 
at Montreal, was bought for export. 
Sales were reported to amount to 2,000,- 
000 bus. Most of this wheat was bought 
at 7e over Chicago July price, and for 
last half of August shipment. 

Values are 3,@2%,¢ lower on red and 
hard winter grades, and 1%4c lower on 
spring wheat. Premiums have held steady 
all week, except that they are slightly 
stronger on hard winters. Shipping sales 
were small, totaling only 65,000 bus. 

No. 1 red, at the close, ruled 1@3c 
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over May, unch for the past two 
weeks; No. 1 hard winter, 2@3c over, 
compared with 1@2c over last week; No. 
1 northern spring, May to 5c over, un- 
changed for the past two weeks. 


HARVESTER COMPANY ANNUAL REPORT 

The annual report of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, for 1921, shows 
an operating profit of $4,149,918, but 
after payment of preferred stock divi- 
dends, common stock cash dividends, and 
stock dividends in common stock, there 
was a deficit of $8,823,954. The operat- 
ing profit is said to be only one fourth 
that of 1920, and Harold F. McCormick, 
president of the company, characterized 
1921 as “the worst in the history of the 
agricultural implement business.” He 
said that all profits shown were derived 
from foreign trade, and this in spite of 
the fact that two general reductions in 
prices were made. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. PROFITS 

In contrast to the report of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. is that of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., Chicago, 
which shows net profits of $10,742,374 for 
1921, Babcock, Rushton & Co. in an 
analysis of the report, conclude that this 
excellent showing was due to the fact 
that the Corn Products company passed 
from the category of bulk producers in 
quantity to a quantity manufacturer of 
ewer | and trademarked food products, 
which the public had come to know and 
to demand, and for which a stable mar- 
ket had been created. 

The 1921 profits were but approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of those for 1920, due 
largely to the deflation of prices on raw 
products during 1921. 


NOTES 


Lou J. Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, made a trip to Min- 
neapolis this weal. 

J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in Chicago calling on 
the trade on April 7. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
this market during the week. 

Good Friday, April 14, will be observed 
as a holiday by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, as well as by the local stock ex- 
change. - 

€, R. Kerr, of the Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, was here 
calling on the trade the latter part of 
the week. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., 
passed through Chicago, April 3, on his 
way east. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., Chicago, made a business 
trip to Kansas City this week, returning 
on April 6. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called 
at this office on April 6, having just re- 
turned from St. Louis. 

Fred Hall, general manager Falcon 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was in 
Chicago the latter part of this week, 
after returning from a trip to the East. 

I. B. Johnston, representing the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill in this 
territory, returned this week from Hot 
Springs, Ark., where he went for a short 
vacation. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, formerly of Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago the greater part of this week, 
en route to the South for a vacation and 
recreation. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, passed through Chicago on 
April 5, on his way back to the mills 
after a trip east. 

Harry S. Helm, vice president and 
ane manager Russell-Miller Milling 

.» Minneapolis, passed through Chicago 
on April 5, on his way back to the mill 
from Florida, where he spent a short 
vacation. 

F. R. Warner, representing the Hamm 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., was in this city the 
latter part of this week, calling on the 
bakery trade in the interest of Exelerator 
Malt Extract, a new product which is be- 
ing manufactured by his company. 

Frank B. Rice, who retired the first 
of the year from the positions of vice 
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poutint and al manager of the 
tar & Crescent Milling Co., and who has 
been spending a three months’ vacation 
in Miami, Fla., returned to Chicago on 
April 2. 

Reports received here state that seven 
of the glucose and starch works of the 
country, with a daily average capacity 
of 125,000 bus corn, are either shut down 
or are running on a reduced grind to 
use up stocks on hand, and will close 
within a few days. 


Guy A. Thomas, director of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and H. S. 
Sparks, purchasing agent for the com- 
pany, were in Chicago on April 7. L. F. 
Eaton, manager of the company’s local 
office, returned to Chicago on the same 
date, after spending a few weeks in Cali- 
fornia. 

The United States Maize Products Ex- 
port Association met at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on April 4, to consider 
the possibilities of engaging more exten- 
sively in the export trade. A committee 
was appointed to see what may be done 
concerning the formation of an export 
trade corporation. 

E. F. Hale, manager of the local of- 
fice of the Shane Bros & Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis, lost his wife through death 
this week. Mrs. Hale had been in ill 
health for some time, and had undergone 
a serious operation. All members of the 
flour trade who are acquainted with Mr. 
Hale extend to him their sincerest sym- 
pathy. 

Eugene Davenport, dean of the agri- 
cultural college and vice president of the 
University of Illinois, at Urbana, has 
announced that he will retire from active 
educational work next September. He 
has devoted 27 years of his life to agri- 
cultural research work, and it is said that 
he now plans to return to his boyhood 
home, a farm at Woodland, Mich. 





WISCONSIN 


Mrtwavkeer, Wis., April 8.—After as- 
suming a comparatively high degree of 
activity over the week end, flour trade 
has lapsed back into its usual ~~ 
which seemed to be accentuated by the 
upward movement of wheat prices, al- 
though this has not yet been reflected 
fully into flour values. 

The fact that the principal call came 
from the bakery trade was due largely 
to the increased needs of flour for the 
holiday season. The influence was more 
or less immediate, because previous buy- 
ing had been of a — consumptive 
character. None of the orders called for 
any large quantity, and as a rule quick 
shipment was specified. Interests sup- 
plying the family trade seemed to be 
less anxious for supplies than bakers, 
although this trade is larger than for 
some time. This situation is explained by 
the fact that jobbers and wholesale gro- 
cers are fairly well supplied. Family de- 
mand is expected to be well sustained 
during the coming week for Easter bak- 
ing, while the Jewish trade also is meet- 
ing an active holiday demand. 

Since local mills have been maintaining 
their operations at a scale closely corre- 
sponding to the run of demand, the more 
active call in the past 10 days brought 
up production to 40 per cent of capacity 
this week, while la8t week no wheat flour 
was made. It is expected that a similar 
rate of output will be maintained in the 
coming week, although mills complain 
over the shortage of desirable qualities 
of spring wheat. This week only seven 
cars arrived in this market, about the 
same as last week, while a year ago re- 
ceipts were 34 cars. When entering other 
= markets, local millers encounter 

een competition. The cash basis re- 
mains firm at abnormal premiums, par- 
ticularly on dark northern sprihg, which 
is the grade Milwaukee millers need to 
maintain the quality of their brands. 

Prices on patents are firmer, but 20@ 
25c bbl under last week. Bakers patent 
is 20c bbl lower. Choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$8.40@8.50, and straight at $7.65@7.80, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

This market is bare of clear flour, and 
mills are sold well ahead. The bulk of 
the supply is being taken by Russia, and 
while this call is largely for the lower 
grades, some first clear is being taken 
to fill in an apparently large need. Do- 
mestic call for first clear is fair, but lit- 


tle business is being done. Prices are 
largely nominal on an unchanged basis. 
First clear was quoted at $5.50@6, and 
second at $4.25@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Locally the call for winter wheat flour 
has been unusually active for about 10 
days. Prices range 25@30c bbl lower 
than last week, but show more strength, 
especially since the basis of winter wheat 
samples is materially improved, and hard 
winters have moved = to a parity with 
soft winters after ruling at a discount 
for a long time. Fancy Kansas patent 
was quoted at $7.15@7.55, and standard 
at $6.70@7.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

More activity is reported in the rye 
market by local mills. Business remains 
limited mainly to immediate needs and is 
confined to established trade, principally 
wholesale bakeries doing a large export 
business in rye bread. The lower quali- 
ties, however, are still very dull, and 
mills experience the same difficulty as be- 
fore in getting rid of dark rye flour. 
Export trade forms the only consolation. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week is 1,000 bbls, compared 
with 1,500 last week and 2,330 in the cor- 
responding week of 1921. Prices are 25 
@30c lower on the outside of the range, 
but the inside has been moved up 5@lic, 
and. quotations as between mills are very 
close together. Pure white was quoted 
at $5.70@5.80, straight at $5.25@5.40, 
and dark at $3.80@4.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for corn goods shows little or 
no change. Export demand is of fair 
proportions, although the bulk of ex- 
ports continues to be of the grain rather 
than milled products. Domestic sources 
are taking flour and meal, while cereal 
mills are absorbing grits in a fair way. 
Competition is very keen, and local mills 
complain that they are constantly called 
upon to meet some ridiculously low 
prices, despite the fact that there has 
been an advance in cash and futures 
prices. Corn flour was quoted at $1.50 
@1.55, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn 
grits at $1.40@1.45, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ........ 16,000 6,500 40 
Last week ........ 16,000 = .ecee es 
Last year ......... 24,000 3,537 15 
Two years ago..... 24,000 8,561 36 
Three years ago.... 18,000 11,500 64 
Four years ago.... 16,000 900 6 
Five years ago..... 12,000 9,000 75 
MILLFEED 


Beyond a slightly increased call for 
middlings, the situation remains dull and 
featureless. Bran prices are about 50c 
ton higher on the inside of the range 
than last week, but the outside is un- 
changed. Winter bran has declined 
about 50c ton, and ranges on a parity 
with spring. Middlings are 50c lower on 
the outside, but show a firmer tone un- 
der the improved demand. Rye and hom- 
iny feed are about unchanged, and com- 
mand about the same prices. The meals 
are nominally unchanged. Millfeed re- 
ceipts at Milwaukee this week were 600 
tons; last year, 480. Shipments, 4,560 
tons; last year, 4,270. 


NOTES 

G. W. Moody, head of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., was on ’change here 
today. ; 

The Reedsburg (Wis.) Farmers’ Co. 
has been incorporated, with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal in grain, hay, farm 
produce, flour, feed, etc. The principals 
are Edward Donohue, E. S. Clingman 
and E. H. O’Connor, all of Reedsburg. 


April 12, 1922 


The Woodland (Wis.) Lumber & Grain 
Co. is a new $30,000 corporation organ- 
ized by H. H. Horn, J. J. Burow and 
E. C. Marquart to operate an elevator, 
buy and sell grain, and conduct a retail 
lumber and building supply business at 
Woodland. 


Bakeries at Eau Claire, Wis., on April 
1 advanced the wholesale price of bread 
from llc to 12c for the 114-lb loaf, the 
retail selling price thereby being in- 
creased from ‘12c to 138c. The new price 
is the same as that in effect before the 
general reduction made early in January. 


Stocks of flour at Milwaukee on April 
1, as reported to the Chamber of Coin- 
merce, were 8,391 bbls, compared with 
13,681 on March 1, and 20,278 on Apri |, 
1921. In 1920, on the same date, stocks 
totaled 13,869 bbls; 1919, 13,027; 118, 
35,300; 1917, 13,920; 1916, 27,040; 1915, 
43,775; 1914, 54,250; 1913, 41,000. 


At the annual election of the Milw.u- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, held Apri 3, 
the principal officers were unopposed « nd 
were re-elected as follows: presid: ut, 
Harry H. Peterson, L. Bartlett & son 
Co; vice president, Albert R. Taylor. of 
the Taylor & Bournique Co; second » ice 
president, Andrew R. Templeton, m n- 
ager Armour Grain Co; secretary «nd 
treasurer, Harry A. Plumb. 


A charter was granted this week to he 
Powell Milling Co., of De Pere, having 
an authorized capitalization of $100,110. 
The principals are Lee M. Powell, KE. A. 
Winkler and A. Prinz. As already re- 
ported in The Northwestern Miller, ‘he 
new corporation has purchased the p! int 
and business of the John P. Dousn an 
Milling Co., of De Pere, and took pos:.s- 
sion about the middle of March. 


The Cedarburg (Wis.) Flouring M ls 
is closing down for about 60 days in or- 
der to facilitate overhauling and mode :n- 
izing of the plant, which up to this tine 
has been using the old-style drive «nd 
equipment originally installed nearly 65 
years ago. This will be replaced wit!: a 
new wheat mill of 100 bbls capacity, ind 
a rye mill of 50 bbls capacity, with e!cc- 
tric motor drive and other up-to-c ite 
equipment. 


The steamer Joseph W. Simpson, ‘vr- 
merly the Manchester, of the Milwauk ve- 
Western Coal Co. fleet, has been seni to 
the dry dock of the Manitowoc (W’s.) 
Ship Building Co., where a section will 
be taken out amidship. The vessel is ‘ve- 
ing shortened to enable it to navigate ‘he 
St. Lawrence River locks, and will be 
used in the grain carrying trade betw: en 
Milwaukee and Montreal, bringing coal 
up the Great Lakes on the return (rip 
from Lake Erie ports. 


Present indications are that Great 
Lakes navigation will be formally opeied 
April 15, at midnight, which is appr.xi- 
mately the normal date, although ‘his 
year a delay has been caused by icc in 
the harbors of lakes Michigan and Su- 
perior. Four vessels loaded with 1,-:0,- 
000 bus corn are lying at anchor in the 
harbor at Milwaukee awaiting the 0} cn- 
ing of navigation. They are the Ishp: m- 
ing, with 380,000 bus; Joseph Wood, 3 \0,- 
100; G. N. Wilson, 240,091; Polyne ia, 
201,000. A number of other vessels °x- 
pect to take cargoes at Milwaukee ele :a- 
tors within the coming week. 

L, E, Meyer. 





American merchant ships carried 3. .99 
per cent of the ocean borne imports ¢ ir- 
ing the month of January and 38.99 ner 
cent of the exports, according to figures 
of the Department of Commerce. 








WINNIPEG AVERAGE PRICES 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months :nd 


years for 15 crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Averige 
0 
Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. March April May June July Aug. y 1's 
; Oe 103 111 #102 «#103 «6108 106 109 106 112 104 105 «108 106 
ee 100 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 180 180 = 111 iil 
Pe 98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
rrr 102 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 9 94 
 . Pere 100 =6100 98 94 95 97 91 108 104 107 107 106 = 100 
ee 9 90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
ar 86 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
a 112 #112 #119 #$119 «#«13860«©61583 «©6149 «#156 159 133 134 113 33 
Bs seveccuse 94 97 108 110 122 122 108 #$4116 #$117 #%111 42118 «#4149 ~=«114 
rer 169 174 #195 175 179 4170 187 230 270 246 236 239 © «6207 
BOAT... cccccece  ? & = ol hoe”: lh he ee eS 
BPEB . co scceccee 224 224 224 224 224 #224 224 224 224 224 «229 aps 224 
er 230 230 230 230 280 280 280 280 301 315 815 305 273 
BOBO. scccscvee 278 232 206 193 +4194 4188 191 176 186 189 188 180 = 199 
|: ee 148 #4115 111 #2118 +«#114 ‘ eee ote 
Average for 


months ..... 144 .138 138 136 06=—:142 
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SPENCER M. CARTER 


Spencer M. Carter, president of the 
Carter-Shepherd Milling Co., Hannibal, 
Mo., whose death was announced in The 
Northwestern Miller of April 5, lived to 
round out a life such as few man are 
destined to record. In his ninety-seventh 
year at the time of his death, he enjoyed 
the distinction of being the oldest flour 
miller in the Mississippi valley, and it 
was for only a short while before his 
death that he was not active in the man- 
agement of the business of his company, 
and also of the Hannibal National Bank, 
of which institution he was president. 

Mr. Carter was born in Paris, Ky., 
Dec. 5, 1825. In 1856 he moved to Han- 
niba! from Quincy, Ill, and in company 
with Warren Stewart bought the old 
Stilwell mill, which he operated for sev- 
eral years. Disposing of his interest in 
this business in 1862 to George E. Hew- 
ett, Mr. Carter built the Eagle mill, with 
the assistance of Jackson Brice, and it 
was with the company rising from this 
foundation that he was affiliated at the 
time of his death. 

Fer a number of years his sons, J. I. 
Carter, the late George H. Carter and 
Spencer R. Carter, were actively asso- 
ciated in the business with their father. 
In 1881 J. B. Shepherd, deceased, pur- 
chased an interest in the business and 
was identified with the mill until the 
time of his death. His son, Robert Shep- 
herd, is now a member of the company. 

I'uneral services for Mr. Carter were 
held Tuesday afternoon, April 4, from 
the family home, and interment was at 
Mount Olivet cemetery, Hannibal. Mr. 
Carier died with his memory held in the 
utmost respect by all in the milling in- 
dustry who knew him, and they were le- 
gion in number. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Another unsatisfactory week is closing 
tod. Business has been very quiet in 
all lines of the flour trade, and millers, 
jobbers, brokers and bakers alike are 
complaining of the lack of interest by all 
classes of buyers of flour and flour prod- 
ucts. Only in the domestic trade has 
any activity been noted and this has not 
been of satisfactory volume. 

Buyers who -formerly bought in car 
lots are now confining their purcheses to 
app:oximately 100-bbl lots. Bakers who 
had expected their flour stocks to be ex- 
hausted by the middle of March now say 
tha! they have enough on hand to last 
unt:! the latter part of this month, and 
in many cases they declare that the vol- 
ume of their business has declined as 
much as 40 per cent. In view of the 
faci that grocers claim they are selling 
only a normal volume of flour to the 
family trade, it is difficult to account 
for this loss of volume. 

!'xport business is practically at a 
standstill. Inquiry is very light, and for- 
eigi: buyers do not seem at all anxious to 
obtiin supplies. There is still a consid- 
era'ile difference in the ideas of price 
prevailing between buyers of this trade 
an‘ the mills, which is having something 
to do with the lighter volume of business 
now prevailing. 

_ incidentally, low prices are still play- 
inv a distressing part in the present mill- 
inv situation. It seems as though some 
miller is always willing to sell exactly at 
cost, or in many cases below cost, in 
order to keep his mill in operation. Con- 
sequently, it is inereasingly difficult for 
nills which are attempting to operate 
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on a satisfactory price basis to maintain 
anything like a normal percentage of 
operation. 

The condition of the home trade of 
mills located at interior points in the St. 
Louis territory is as unsatisfactory as 


that of the terminal mills. Reports 
range from slow to fair, and as one mill- 
er aptly expressed the situation, “we 
allow our anticipations to comfort us.” 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.75@8 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50, first clear $5@5.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.80@7.25, straight $6.40@ 
6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft winter 
short patent $6.50@7, straight $5.75@ 
6.25, first clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is dull and weak, despite the 
fact that offerings are still quite limited. 
Demand for volume of any size is quite 
limited, and much of the feed that is be- 
ing sold is going out in mixed cars with 
flour. The Southeast is a very light buy- 
er just now, and with the advent of 
spring pastures there is very little en- 
couragement for a stronger position for 
millfeed for some time, particularly if 
the demand for flour should warrant 
heavier operation of the mills and subse- 
quently heavier offerings of feed. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $22@22.50 ton, 
soft winter bran at $22.50@23, and gray 
shorts at $27.50@28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
_: -.. Peer er Rie 23,600 47 
SE EE o5 50:00 45.040.086-0-6 20,600 41 
(lk ee 25,600 50 
THOS FORPS BHO oc ccccosccec 22,800 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
. -£ Serer rere 42,300 55 
EMS WOOK ccccsccccccscese 39,900 52 
We GE 00046 base eecares 24,200 31 
TWO YOOTS BBO .csccscceces 34,100 45 


NOTES 

T. G. Karsell, of the Bloomington 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was on ’change this 
week, 

Charles F. Eggers, of the Eggers Flour 
Mill Co., Pacific, Mo., was on ’change 
April 6. 

A. P. Hahn, of the Carlysle (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., visited the trade in St. Louis last 
Thursday. 

W. P. Henry, who formerly operated 
a bakery at Bonne Terre, Mo., is now 
running a shop at Campbell, Mo. 

The Producers’ Produce Co., Sedalia, 
Mo., has been capitalized for $15,000, and 
will deal in grain and other agricultural 
products. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has announced that James P. 
Smith will represent the company in the 
state of Arkansas. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis — 


100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.40 
@1.50, cream meal $1.50@1.60, grits and 
hominy $1.65@1.75. 

The Perry County Co-operative Ware- 
house and Elevator Association has been 
organized at Perryville, Mo., with a capi- 
tal stock of $40,000. 

The Producers’ Exchange, capitalized 
for $20,000, was recently formed at Free- 
burg, Mo., and will deal in grain and 
other agricultural products. 

O. S. Tilton, secretary of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, is on an 
extended trip, which will take him into 
France, Italy, Holland and England. 


The Rolla (Mo.) Farmers’ Exchange 









Co-operative Association was recently 
formed, with $10,000 capital stock, for 
the purpose of handling grain and grain 
products. 


Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
accompanied by Mrs. Blodgett, was in 
St. Louis, April 4, on his way home from 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

H. H. Beckman, of the Schultz & 
Niemier Commission Co., St. Louis, is an 
applicant for membership in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange on transfer 
of certificate from Bernard B. Hickman. 


Announcement was made here this 
week that the fourth annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, inter- 
ested in the improvement of the valley’s 
waterways, will be held in Kansas City, 
April 25-26. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.20@6.30, standard 
patent $6@6.10, medium $5.80@5.90, 
straight $5.40@5.60, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.70@4.90. 

The United States Shipping Board ad- 
vises that the rate on flour in bags from 
the Gulf to Tampico, Puerto and Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, is 20c per 100 Ibs. At 
Tampico the usual bar dues of 214,c per 
100 Ibs are to be added to this rate. 


Dr. H. M. Blain, manager of the As- 
sociated Rice Millers of America, has is- 
sued a statement vigorously denying 
stories recently appearing to the effect 
that rice millers are backing the pack- 
ers in their effort to have the packers’ 
decree modified. 


M. D. King, Pittsfield, and W. E. 
Meek, Marissa, will represent the Illinois, 
Millers’ Association at the coming meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
in Chicago, and Albert Gilster, Chester, 
and Edward Schuerman, Germantown, 
will represent the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association. 


Milling and grain interests of St. 
Louis went on record at a meeting this 
week opposing the addition of further 
grades to the federal grain standards. 
The St. Louis Millers’ Club was repre- 
sented at the hearing in Kansas City, 
April 7, on this subject, by W. E. Henry, 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., while 
Claude Morton, of Morton & Co., repre- 
sented the exchange. 


The action of Governor Hyde, of Mis- 
souri, in ousting from office James T. 
Bradshaw, formerly state grain and 
warehouse commissioner, was sustained 
this week in an opinion handed down by 
the supreme court, denying the writ of 
ouster sought by Mr. Bradshaw against 
Thomas J. Hedrick, who was appointed 
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by Governor Hyde to succeed Mr. Brad- 
shaw. 


The freight handled by the federal 
barge line during the first three months 
of the year averaged about 60,000 tons 
a month, and on this basis the traffic for 
the year is estimated at 720,000 tons, in 
contrast with 443,267 handled in 1921, ac- 
cording to a survey recently made public 
by J. P. Higgins, executive assistant to 
the manager of the line. 

A petition asking that the Missouri 
state marketing bureau act, passed by 
the state legislature at its first extra ses- 
sion in 1921, be declared unconstitutional, 
has been filed in the circuit court by 
100 commission merchants and others. 
One of the provisions complained of is 
that the act denies the plaintiffs the 
right to buy farm products except for 
cash f.o.b., point of origin. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., April 8.—Condi- 
tions in the flour trade are practically 
the same as last week. Buyers are in- 
different, and new business is scarce. 
While the wheat market has shifted near- 
ly every day, it is about unchanged from 
last week. There was a moderate demand 
for flour, but buyers were not willing 
to book at prices quoted. There was lit- 
tle demand for feed, and bran was of- 
fered at $1.28@1.33 per 100 lbs. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat 95 per cent 
patent $8.10@8.40, short patents $8.40@ 
8.90, fancy clears $7@7.20; hard winter 
wheat 95 per cent $6.80@7.10, short pat- 
ents $7.50@7.90, fancy clears $6@6.30; 
soft winter wheat 95 per cent $7@7.50, 
short patents $7.30@8, fancy clears $5.80 
@6.30; white corn flour, $1.65@1.70 per 
100 Ibs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats No. 2 white, old, 48¢; No. 
3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 100 
Ibs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export, 45 cars; corn, export 45, local 11; 
oats, 17; rye, 3. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: corn, 154,285 bus; barley, 11,- 
350. 

‘Stocks in elevators: wheat 2,399,000 
bus; corn, 970,000; oats, 8,000; barley, 
13,000; rye, 57,000. 

a * 

S. F. Gugenheimer, representing the 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., 
is in New Orleans. 

Georce L. Ferry. 








United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 


Date— - Wheat Corn Oats 
1910—Dec, 1 ......-+45+ 8.3 48.0 34.4 
1911—Dec, 1 ........... 7.4 61.8 45.0 
1912—Dec. 1 .......40+5 76.0 48.7 31.9 
2928—-Deee.. 1... ec ccccces 79.9 69.1 39.2 
1914—Dec, 1 ......--.+> 98.6 64.4 43.8 
1916—Dee. 1 .....020008 91.9 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec. 1 .........+: 160.3 88.9 52.4 
1917—Dec, 1 ......--4-+ 200.8 127.9 66.6 
BOUG——2900, 2c ciccsicccves 204.2 136.9 71.9 
1919—Jan. 1 .........-+. 204.8 144.7 70.8 

8 ab 94:0 wens 207.6 138.1 64.3 
March 1 ....ccces 208.0 137.2 62.6 
BT OB ncccvcieces 214.2 149.6 65.8 
Se errr ree 231.1 162.6 70.9 
WD Bo iccscceses 228.4 171.2 71.2 
SOF 1 accccscccce 222.0 176.5 70.9 
Bem, 2 accccecevss 217.2 191.2 75.3 
BOE. DB cccesccnece 205.7 1865.4 71.7 
i, DB ccccccccees 209.6 153.9 68.4 
eee eereerr 213.2 133.4 68.7 
Bs Eh oversees rces 215.1 134.9 71.7 
1920—Jan. 1 .........4+- 231.8 140.4 78.2 
MB sac ewecenes 235.7 146.8 82.7 
March 1 ......-+. 226.6 148.5 84.5 
Pc i Sarr ere 234.0 158.6 90.7 
Be © evevesccnee 251.38 169.6 98.3 
SUMO 1 nccccsccses 258.3 185.2 ° 102.9 
GUD © ccesvecesce 253.6 185.6 104.5 
BM A cccsvcosenee 232.2 163.7 81.9 
SS rere 218.7 1655.7 70.2 
Cs E csccescewes 214.3 121.3 60.7 
IOV. 2 ccesseccsce 188.0 87.3 54.5 
WOO. DB accvcccccce 144.3 67.7 47.2 
1981—Jan. 1 ....ccceee 149.2 66.7 45.6 
SS eer 149.3 62.4 41.8 
March 1 ....s.008 147.2 64.5 41.9 
BOOT DA ncccccvess 133.5 63.0 39.3 
2 AR 110.7 59.5 36.8 
TUMO 1 .cwcccccces 127.4 62.5 37.9 
( = arr T 112.2 62.2 35.6 
BORD ccccccccees 104.8 61.7 33.8 
| Sr or 101.2 56.2 30.1 
Oat, 2 ncccccccces 105.6 51.0 31.0 
a ee er 94.2 41.1 29.2 
Me, EB ccccocnsece 92.7 42.4 30.3 
1922—Jan, 1 ........-.-6- 93.3 43.4 31.0 
BE SB ces cep ewes 97.0 45.8 32.8 
BMareh 2 .ccccccse 116.9 54.8 36.6 


uck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 

Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 
60.5 66.3 66.1 60.5 72.6 114.7 
53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
61.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 $10.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 163.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 155.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 
115.6 138.3 159.8 187.5 175.4 617.5 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 164.7 438.2 
117.1 129.8 150.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
130.2 152.3 150.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
137.1 154.5 154.9 217.6 166.6 456.5 
129.3 145.0 155.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
57.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
54.4 118.7 109.3 717.8 127.4 142.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 
61.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 
50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 126.0 145.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162.1 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 115.0 
42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 144.6 
43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 151.1 
44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 
49.6 83.5 85.8 . 110.7 216.2 
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The earliest references to wind mills 
in the West also begin soon afterwards. 
The charter of the Abbey of Blanche, 
1105 A.D., which mentions a mill to be 
run either by water or by the wind, is 
probably a forgery. In 1180, however, 
we read that Alexander de Lieville gave 
to the Abbey St. Sauveur a piece of 
land near a mill for the wind. 

The most vivid account of a wind mill 
at that period is contained in the de- 
scription by Joceylin de Brakeland of 
the fury aroused in the Abbot Samson 
by the construction of a mill in 1191 in 
competition with his own privileges: 

“Dean Herbert raised a mill to the 
wind at Haberdon. When the abbot 
heard of it, he was seized with such 
great ire that he could neither eat nor 
speak. On the morrow, after mass, he 
ordered the sacristan without delay to 
send his carpenters there to demolish it 
and lay up the pieces of wood in safe 
keeping. Hearing of this, the dean 
came, saying that he could do this on 
his own holding, where no man could 
deny him the benefit of the wind. More- 
over, he said he intended it to grind only 
his own grain, and not others’, nor did 
he think this would be to the detriment 
of the abbey mills. 

“The abbot in wrath answered: ‘I 
thank you as much as if you had cut 
off both my feet! By God’s face I will 
not eat bread again till that fabric is 
torn down. You are an old man, and 
should have known that neither the king 
nor his justiciary dare change nor set 
up anything within the liberties without 
consent of abbot and convent; yet you 
have presumed to! Nor will it be with- 
out damage to my mills, as you assert, 
for the townsfolk will go to your mill 
and grind their grain to your benefit; 
nor can I hinder them, since they are 
free men.” 

The dean must have felt that he had 
violated the abbot’s privileges, for he had 
his own men pull down the mill before 
the abbot’s men arrived. Altogether the 
account throws a vivid flash on the mills 
in feudal times. 

Some of the earliest representations 
of wind mills are in small carvings in 
the cathedral of Amiens, which was 
erected between 1220 and 1280 A.D. 

The military manuscripts which were 
written about 1430 include several in- 
teresting drawings for mills. Among 
these is a stamp mill worked by a hand 
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wheel, and a mill constructed under an 
arch so that it would be worked by the 
flow and ebb of the tide. 

The first wind mills were built on a 
post which was itself set in a tripod, so 
that the whole mill could be turned 
around to catch the wind. This was, of 
course, very awkward, and made possible 
only a small mill. To overcome this dif- 
ficulty, Leonardo da Vinci, the great 
artist and engineer, about 1500 A.D. 
made sketches for a wind mill in which 
only the top would be turned, but just 
how early such a mill was built is un- 
certain. 


HOLLAND’S FLOUR TRADE 


Consular Report Comments on Increased 
Imports and Exports Despite a De- 
crease in Flour Consumption 


A report from Consul General George 
E. Anderson, stationed at Rotterdam, 
made public on April 3 by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, states 
that the most significant feature of the 
flour trade of the Netherlands in 1921 is 
that an increase in the imports occurred, 
in spite of the fact that there has been 
a marked decline in the consumption of 
bread in Holland, generally ascribed to 
the shortened working day and to a 
larger use of vegetables. 

Imports of flour of all kinds into the 
Netherlands in 1921 and 1920 were as 
follows, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





























Wheat flour— 1921 1920 
United States ......... 877,890 401,979 
BE enh ¥060000cevcees 28,425 = wea aee 
Other countries ........ 91,000 99,994 

0 eer 997,315 501,973 

Rye flour— 

United States ......... 4,838 8,434 
Other countries ....... 2,319 3,909 
\,.  Merrrrrerrrerie 7,157 12,343 

Corn flour and meal— 

WMIOG BEAtOS oo ccccece 43,299 28,302 
Other countries ........ 8,938 30,800 
i... RETEEET RET Tee 62,237 59,102 

Buckwheat flour (all from 
United States) ........ 21,672 28,168 

Rice flour and meal (all 
from United States).... 4,166 10,707 

Grand totals ........ 1,082,547 612,293 


DUTCH MILLING INDUSTRY 


Before the war the Dutch millers nor- 
mally ground about 60 per cent of the 
country’s supply of flour and meal, and 
during the war they supplied all the 























A Wind Mill of About 1250, from a Carving in Amiens Cathedral 
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A Sketch by Leonardo da Vinci for a Wind Mill in Which Only the Top Was Revolved 
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breadstuffs used. In the latter part of 
1920 the milling industry was practical- 
ly free from government control, and 
American flour was imported in increas- 
ing quantities. The downward course of 
prices in the United States during the 
past year, however, has made it difficult 
for Dutch importers to buy flour in the 
United States in such a way as to avoid 
loss in the course of the two months or 
so required for the placing and filling 
of the order. 

The Dutch mills, on the other hand, 
have been in a position to do spot busi- 
ness, thus enabling the dealer to avoid 
risks growing out of declining prices 
abroad and the constant fluctuations in 
Dutch-American exchange. The millers 
themselves have been affected by the 
falling prices for wheat and by the ex- 
change situation, but they are in a better 
position to protect themselves from loss 
than the importers, who deal more di- 
rectly with the consumers. 

There has been a greatly increased ex- 
port trade in flour of all kinds from the 
Netherlands to various near-by countries, 
especially Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Austria. This trade, which has in- 
cluded not only flour from Dutch mills 
but also a considerable portion of the 
imports from the United States, should 
not be confused with the transit trade, 
as it represents a general movement that 
has been greatly furthered by the facility 
with which sales of flour from stocks in 
the Netherlands to those countries with 
debased currencies can be financed. 
The trade during the year was also 
marked by a tendency to use imported 
American flour and ship the output of 
the Dutch mills. 


IMPROVED BREAD QUALITY 


There was a distinct improvement in 
the quality of the bread used in the 
Netherlands in 1921, due not only to the 
elimination of potato flour in the cheaper 
grades but also to the increased use of 
the better grades of wheat flour. The 
increased import of flour for Dutch use, 


the Wind 


which is naturally more or less at the 
expense of the wheat import trade, is to 
the advantage of the American trade 
generally, as the Netherlands wheat trade 
is more evenly divided between the Unit- 
ed States and Argentina than the im- 
port trade in flour, which comes princi- 
pally from the United States. 


EXPORT TRADE IN FLOUR 


Exports of Dutch flour and re-exports 
of American flour from the Netherlands 
during the past two years were as fol- 
lows, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





Type of flour— 1921 1920 
WE oss 0 0000 cdeseecoces 565,824 12,634 
Per ee rr ers cae 61,085 0 
RPE 6:60 -03 006s enardennevies 4,435 §,121 
BROOO ce cccccccevesssvvesses 12,477 4,066 
Buckwheat 2... cccccccccces 1,198 ) 
All OCROF ccccvccccccsccces 7,795 2,722 

WE ve eeetaesesenteaes 652,814 25,783 


Almost exactly half of the exports of 
wheat flour in 1921 went to Germany, °6 
per cent to Czecho-Slovakia, and 18 per 
cent to Austria. Finland took 70 per 
cent of the rye flour, and Czecho-Slovakia 
and Germany the remainder. 

The exports of potato flour and dex- 
trine increased during 1921, comparcd 
with the previous year. The United 
States increased its purchases materially, 
while Belgium and Italy took less than 
in 1920. A considerable portion of the 
shipments to Germany are of potato 
flour, which is dextrinated there and re- 
exported to the United States. Potato 
flour and dextrine exports during 1920 
and 1921, and the principal countries of 
destination, were as follows, in metric 
tons of 2,204.6 lbs: 





To— 1921 1920 
United States i..ccccccoce 2,843 1,264 
GPORE TRFIGRIR 0.0.0.0 cccciececs 15,531 13,690 
oO Pr errr, Teer 43,055 30,355 
EN 5-55 5.4.30 oh bees 8,179 11,383 
WOMMOO seccccecevevecceces 5,223 3,116 
SE 6390600.00660600 060098 3,031 5,396 
ED 56 bh 2 00 d6.560 60000085 4,771 6,143 
Rae ae 1,474 2,291 
ERT AS Pereriie re 2,656 612 
Pimland ....ccccsccccscces 1,073 1,907 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 1,057 1,155 

88,893 77,322 
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ELEVATORS AT VANCOUVER 


Canadian Commissioner Confers with Com- 
mercial Organizations in British 
Columbia’s Grain Port 


Vancouver, B. C., April 8.—The recent 





‘ visit of J. P. Jones, one of the Board 


of Grain Commissioners, Fort William, 
was marked with interest to the grain 
trade. His remarks on reaching Van- 
couver made it evident that he was in 
touch with the local export situation and 
the need for reform on the part of gov- 
ernment and shippers. While here, he 
met the members. of the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the Board of 
Trade, both of which organizations will 
ask for improved elevator facilities. 

On his arrival the commissioner stated 
that unless Vancouver showed better 
judgment in the handling of grain ship- 
ments no additional facilities need be 
expected. Among other things the port 
authorities were too careful in the stow- 
ing on ships. Time had been lost in fit- 
ting and trimming, there was useless 
labor in installing feeders, while the 
eight-hour day in vogue here militated 
against a full service. In other elevators 
throughout the country a 10-hour day 
system was in force. 

“You should go to places where grain 
handling has been established a long time 
and learn how most efficiently to do it,” 
he advised. “There should be no argu- 
ments with harbor officials regarding the 
condition of a hold for grain, as that 
is up to the grain inspector on whose 
certificate the shippers and purchasers 
act. The safety of the cargo rests with 
the ship operators.” 

The commissioner said that the Van- 
couver elevator was equipped to handle 
50,000 bus of grain per hour, and could 
have loaded in 100 hours the entire quan- 
tity handled here this season, if the ships 
had been ready to take it, and if they 
could have done so without excessive loss 
in time due to fitting, trimming and short 
days. Certain improvements will be in- 
stalled this season which will make pos- 
sible the unloading of 18 carloads of 
grain per hour, and thus improve the re- 
ceiving end of the plant. 

The opinion was expressed that the 
Orient was the natural market for Van- 
couver grain shipments, but that con- 
tinental shipments would remain as long 
as freight rates permitted it. 

It is interesting to remember that when 
this commissioner was here last summer 
he intimated to various bodies that he 
would like to be shown that grain would 
move this way before recommending any 
further extensions to the elevator. To 
date 4,500,000 bus have been handled, and 
there are 1,250,000 more to come. He 
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was told a year ago that this season 2,- 
000,000 bus would be moved. 

Speaking of the grain movement, J. 
Bennett, manager of the elevator, says 
he believes the movement to the Orient 
is now firmly established and cannot be 
stopped before a couple of years, when 
Russia may again be a factor in that 
market. By that time it is expected the 
popularity of Canadian wheat in Japan 
will keep the movement between this port 
and Yokohama. 

Robert McKee, of the Vancouver Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Ltd., has been elected 
chairman of the foreign trade bureau of 
the Vancouver Board of Trade for the 
next year. A. R. Dineman. 


CHINA’S WHEAT IMPORTS 


New Crop Will Not Be Large, and Demand 
for American Grain Is Expected 
to Be Heavy 

SuHanouatr, Cuina, March 8.—The new 
wheat crop in China will not be a bumper 
one. In consequence, there will be a 
great demand for American grain, and 
when exchange becomes stabilized this 
business should be larger than ever be- 
fore. Some estimates of China’s crop 
place it at a figure lower than last sea- 
son’s poor yield. 

The president of the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce recently stated at a meet- 
ing of the members that, quantity for 
quantity, American wheat furnished 20 
per cent more flour than Chinese wheat. 
Native methods of cultivation are labori- 
ous, inefficient and wasteful. Great im- 
provement must be made, not only in 
these respects, but in the development of 
better wheat varieties. 

In normal years China produces about 
200,000,000 bus of wheat, and is an ex- 
porter. The quantity that left the coun- 
try in 1920 was 20,000,000 bus, which was 
nearly double the 1919 figure, and five 
times as great as in 1918. The principal 
purchasers of Chinese wheat last year 
were Great Britain and Japan. 

Of the wheat flour exported from 
China in 1920, 1,350,000 bbls went to 
Great Britain, 428,000 to Hongkong, 
360,000 to Russia and 91,000 to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

The Shanghai flour market this week 
continued its advance, prices rising to 
tls2.45 per 50-lb sack, or approximately 
$7.15 per bbl, for “best chop,” with low 
grades around tls?2.20, or $6.40 per bbl. 
There was a slight falling off toward the 
end of the week. 

The week’s imports of flour from the 
United States amounted to 1,500 tons, 
all of which goes into local consumption. 
Arrivals of American wheat were 8,000 
tons. Stocks of Chinese flour are ex- 
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A Sketch for the Mill with the Revolving Pestle Suggested by Theophilus Presbyter, 
About 1100 A.D. 
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A Carving of a Thirteenth Century Wind Mill in the Cathedral of Amiens 


tremely low, and only two of the Shang- 
hai mills are running, due to the scarcity 
and high cost of wheat. 

The Japanese flour market is showing 
a tendency to advance. The Nippon 
Flour Mill Co. has announced an increase 
in the price of its Lily brand to 4.10 yen, 
or approximately $7.40 per bbl. 

. D. ARAKIE. 





CEREAL CROP REPORT DATES 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 8.—The 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the following dates for the is- 
suance of the regular crop reports on 
cereal products: 

Tuesday, May 9, 2:15 p.m., winter 
wheat, rye. 

Thursday, June 8, 2:15 p.m., winter 
wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley and rye. 

Monday, July 10, 2:15 p.m., corn, 
wheat on farms, winter wheat, spring 
wheat, oats, barley and rye. 

Tuesday, Aug. 8, 2:15 p.m., corn, win- 
ter wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and buckwheat. 

Friday, Sept. 8, 2:15 p.m., corn, spring 
wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat. 

Monday, Oct. 9, 2:15 p.m., corn, 
spring wheat, oats, barley and buck- 
wheat. 

Wednesday, Nov. 8, 2.15 p.m., corn and 
buckwheat. 

Friday, Dec. 15, 4 p.m., corn, winter 
wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, and rice. 

Monday, Dec. 18, 2:15 p.m., winter 
wheat and rye. 

The personnel of the crop reporting 
board for the year is as follows: Leon 
M. Estabrook, chairman; Nat C. Murray, 
acting chairman in the absence of the 
chairman; S. A. Jones, secretary of the 
board; George K. Holmes, W. F. Cal- 
lander, and one or more agricultural 
statisticians called in from the field. 
Charles E. Gage and Fred J. Blair will 
act as alternates in case of the enforced 
absence of the regular members. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





SILENCE AS ASSENT 

A decision of the Texas court of civil 
appeals deals with an important ques- 
tion concerning the effect of a buver re- 
maining silent when the seller signifies 
intention to deliver flour of a different 
brand from that contracted for. (C. P. 
Ray & Co. vs. La Rue & Barron Co., 237 
S.W. 336.) 

Defendant company, having contracted 
to sell to plaintiff, wrote: 

“We have you booked with 1,200 sacks 
of flour from G. B. Smith Milling Co. 
We find that we are unable to ship cars 
from the Smith Milling company to 
Kerens on account of them having an 
account there already. We are taking 
the liberty of booking for you instead a 


car of Arkadelphia Milling Co. flour, 
which is northern flour and is an excel- 
lent piece of goods in every respect. . . . 
If this is not entirely satisfactory, kind- 
ly let us hear from you.” 

The original memorandum of sale pro- 
vided for confirmation. Referring to 
this memorandum and the letter above 
quoted, the court says: “Whether or not 
it may be essential to a disposition of 
the question presented in this appeal, we 
believe it proper to say that, as the evi- 
dence stands, the provision in the writ- 
ing, conceding it to be a written contract 
rather than an incomplete memorandum 
of an oral contract, conclusively shows a 
confirmation of the transaction by ap- 
pellee” [the seller]. 

“The writing indicates that it was sub- 
ject to confirmation by letter. The let- 
ter of Jan. 26, 1920, states that appellee 
has booked 1,200 sacks of flour for ap- 
pellants [the buyers], which its repre- 
sentative found could not be shipped for 
the reason stated in the letter, and that 
in such circumstances appellee was tak- 
ing the liberty to book a different kind 
of flour, indicating that it would be 
shipped instead of the flour mentioned 
in the original order if not unsatisfac- 
tory to appellants; and by using the ex- 
pression, ‘If this is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, kindly let us hear from you, ap- 
pellee clearly gave appellants to under- 
stand that, unless advices to the contrary 
were received, the shipment as changed 
would go forward. 

“In other words, as we construe the 
letter, no answer to it was required un- 
less the indicated change should be un- 
satisfactory to appellants. The terms of 
the letter exclude the idea that any reply 
was necessary if the indicated change 
should be satisfactory to appellants. 
Such being the case, there was ratifica- 
tion after alteration acquiesced in by 
appellants.” 

It is to be noted that in this case 
the contract is being sought to be en- 
forced against the seller, who indicated a 
purpose to substitute brands on the buy- 
ers making no objection. The buyers 
thereby necessarily assented to the sub- 
stitution. 

Had the seller, instead of withholding 
delivery of the substituted flour, for 
which damages are claimed by the buy- 
ers, made shipment and attempted to en- 
force the contract against the buyers, a 
closer question might have been pre- 
sented as to whether the buyers’ failure 
té object to the substitution would have 
bound them. There are numerous author- 
ities supporting the legal proposition that 
mere silence cannot thrust contract ob- 
ligations on one, as where an offer to 
buy or to sell is coupled with a state- 
ment that in the absence of an express 
rejection the offer will be deemed to have 
been accepted. A. L. H. Srreer. 
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New York, N. Y., April 8.—Wall 
Street is witnessing an extraordinary re- 
vival of speculative activity. Stock mar- 
ket trading has lately reached the volume 
of 1,500,000 shares a day, but the most 
remarkable development has been the ad- 


more than were ordered during the whole 
12 months of 1921. Should this rate be 
maintained, it would mean that in the 
current year more than 250,000 freight 
cars would be ordered from American 
manufacturers. 
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vance to a new high price level for the The situation contrasts sharply with 
year of 75 different stocks just three the stagnation of a few months ago, 
days after the launching of the great when all of this equipment could have 
coal strike. The public is not yet inter- been ordered at a considerable saving 
ested in this speculation, for most of the from present prices. Railroad managers, 
trading is in the hands of pool interests like other business men, were forced to 
and professional market leaders. It is wait until they were convinced that the 
an interesting situation, however, and the country was on the mend and that bet- 
stock market as a whole is in some re-_ ter times were ahead. 
spects in the most extraordinary position The railroads will have an immense ; 
developed since the abandonment of hos- volume of additional equipment to order | inte 
tilities in 1918. before many months have elapsed, if they pol 
MORE FOREIGN LOANS are to provide themselves with the facili- A Water Mill as Depicted by Herrad of Landsberg in 1159 are 
“ " ties required to handle the enormous vol- —"*A Pictorial Hist e Mini Gre 
An we ny f ee — United ume of business which the carriers will a ing 
tion has been the offering in the Unite “Ragl ; +o) 4 
States of the $14,000,000 8 per cent se- — FS GOES SO Geen ferent classes of labor involved, so that This rule was unsuccessfully invoked by pw 
cured external bonds by the new Czecho- : it will be possible to readjust building defendant in the case of Pillsbury I jur dus 
Slovak republic. The total issue aggre- EASIER MONEY MARKET costs on a basis which shall make it easy Mills Co. vs. Pittlekow, 186 N.W. °87, V 
gates about $30,000,000, offered simulta- An extraordinary change in money for the great building projects to be put decided by the Minnesota supreme cv irt. are 
neously in New York, London and Am- market conditions is reflected in the through without undue delay. It is said On May 4, 1920, plaintiff and defeid- the: 
sterdam. The bonds were quickly over- striking offerings of time money by out- that more than half the outlay called for ant entered into a written agree ent + y 
subscribed, which shows what the offer of-town banks. The influx of such loans by new building operations represents the whereby plaintiff agreed to sell and de- Bos 
of an 8 per cent loan maturing in 1953 has been enormous, and it is believed that wages paid to labor directly employed fendant agreed to purchase from the ie 
and available for investment at 96%, the March offerings of this character ex- and that indirectly engaged with the pro- _ plaintiff 10 bbls of flour at $15.60 ‘bl, que 
with accrued interest, will mean to the ceeded the total for January and Feb- duction of material and other supplies. to be delivered, with sight draft and )ill mii 
investing public of this country. An ruary. This has had a marked effect of lading attached, unless otherwise or- the 
extremely interesting stipulation of this upon the bond market, for it stands to THE COAL STRIKE dered, within 30 days from the dat: of enie 
loan is that the borrowing nation agrees reason that, with the decline in interest Notwithstanding the far-reaching in- sale, defendant to furnish shipping in- lone 
to pay weekly one fifty-second part of rates, there is naturally an advancing fluence of the coal strike, the fact is that structions. No further shipping inst: uc- this, 
the total annual requirements for the price movement for high grade bonds that movement has not yet very seriously tions were furnished. mat 
service of interest and sinking fund. yielding a fixed income. The indications affected business in general. A _ large On Nov. 22 plaintiff offered to de- trac 
A year or two ago it would have been are that there will be continued offerings volume is being done, although the re- liver the flour, and defendant refuse: to | dam 
impossible for this new republic to have of interior money in the New York mar-_ vival has not gone far enough yet to receive the same. The price had droj)ed | A 
floated a large bond issue in the United ket for some time, as credit conditions indicate that anything like normal condi- to $9 bbl in the meantime. On Nov 30 | Sup 
States. The indications arenow that more are vastly improved and there are sec- tions have been regained by great indus- plaintiff served upon defendant a \ rit- , for 
foreign government bonds, some by for- tions that still feel the effects of acute tries. The country’s business as a whole ten cancellation of the contract of «ile, the 
eign industrial concerns, will be sold to business depression. is being conducted conservatively, how- and subsequently sued to recover the iif- : Mor 
American investors before long. ever, and there is nothing in the outlook _ ference in the price of the flour as dim- | as | 
The bond market continues to be an INCREASED EMPLOYMENT to suggest that there will be a serious ages for the breach of contract. A ‘rial proj 
extremely interesting feature. The in- Advices from various centers show that hold-up of activity as a consequence of was had in the municipal court in St. grai 
vesting public is buying bonds on a scale the force of idle workers is gradually the coal strike. Paul, where plaintiff recovered ju lg- ques 
so great as to make it extremely difficult being reduced, so that the country is no There is also a well-defined feeling that ment against the defendant. From that 
to discover where this huge volume of longer menaced by the serious evils that the present struggle will be of short judgment defendant appealed. 
idle funds comes from. A very large always are encountered at a time when duration, for it is not believed that the On appeal, defendant asserted {hat \ 
portion of it was probably accumulated an unusually large portion of the popu- miners have won the public sympathy tothe trial court erred in receiving «ral rae 
by degrees through the interval when in- ation is without regular employment. any marked extent in the stand that they evidence regarding the shipping inst: .c- noth 
vestment conditions were much upset by Revival of building has been an impor- have taken. Furthermore, there is a tions and explanations regarding (he bl 
the extraordinary credit strain which the tant influence making for increased em- well-grounded belief that the country will contract; and that the judgment was g 
country underwent during the deflation ployment of labor. The situation is such have to readjust wages in conformity not sustained by the evidence. Over ul- i. 
process. that the country will have to continue the with reduced living expenses and the ing these contentions, the supreme court in r 
erection of houses and business struc- easier operating charges which prevail. said: ails 
PURCHARES NEW SQSUMEN tures for some time, on a scale largely in “Upon the trial, oral testimony was _ 
The railroads are releasing immense excess of what is normally considered PILLSBURY COMPANY WINS SUIT offered to the effect that no shipping in- ra 
orders for new equipment, the purchases necessary. There is a general rule of law that the structions were furnished by the de- _ 
of freight cars alone since the year It is to be hoped that some better un- terms of a written contract may not be _ fendant; that the flour was not delive: cd; ine 
opened having been more than 41,000 derstanding may be reached with the dif- varied or contracted by oral evidence. that on Nov. 22 respondent [plain| iff] pd 
offered to deliver the flour, which ap) cl- i canes 
lant refused to receive; that therea ter i g, 
a written cancellation of the contrac: of 7 ine 
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sale was served. The contract prov les : dies 

that, if the buyer fails to give ship) ing for 

aie instructions, or to make package ass 'rt- Mor 

ments or refuses to accept any deli\ cry ronan 

. as specified, the seller may, at its op ion poo 
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on demand, any loss on account ©! a ah 

change in the price of flour, if any. We mil! 

find no testimony in the record tenc ing “7 

to vary the terms of the contract as : on- . 

tended by appellant. There is but little | ihe 

conflict in the evidence, and we thinx it 7 . Z 

sufficiently sustains the judgment.” i% } 

! 

A. L. H. Srrer:. mer 

Northwestern Flour Output—Expori Te 
The attached table shows the flour ou put ; good, 
and foreign shipments by mills of Mi: ne- stock. 
? apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” riills F - 
. with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, f°om worth 
Sept. a, 1921, to April 1, 1922, with © m- delive 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): is 

u 

a aan : -——Output—, -——Exports— ba a 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 192 °-21 aes, 

he Minneapolis ... 9,348 8,900 540 109 
: ‘ Se eee 277 268 Sse “ 

Duluth-Superior 478 413 _ : Der 

Outside mills .. 5,995 5,643 17 22 alo 
. Pe od 4 ng 

A Hand Turned Machine for Pounding Grain, About 1430 —'‘A Pictorial History of Milling.” Detsla ...56% 16,098 15,224 557 131 very 
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, DISCUSSING A NEW WHEAT BOARD 


The request of western Canadian farm- 
ers for reappointment of the Canadian 
Wheat Board is now under discussion be- 
fore the agricultural committee of the 
house of commons at Ottawa. The farm- 
ers are pressing their request hard, and 
intend making it a serious test of their 
political strength in parliament. They 
are determined to destroy the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and the present market- 
ing system if they can. They maintain 
that the trade as it stands is a monopoly, 
and is strangling the wheat raising in- 
dustry. 

Whatever the merits of the farmers’ 
argument against present conditions, 
there are many in parliament and out of 
it who believe any revival of the Wheat 
Board for purposes of control would be 
a disastrous mistake. Aside from the 
quesiion of constitutionality (which is 
much in doubt), any further control of 
the kind known in the war period can 
only end in bitter disappointment and 
loss. ‘Che government appears to realize 
this, ind is seeking to avoid a course that 
may involve the public treasury in heavy 
trading losses and possible suits for 
damave. ; 

At the moment the position is that the 
Supreme Court of Canada is being asked 
for xn opinion as to the legal aspect of 
the matter, and in the meantime the par- 
liamentary committee is taking evidence 
as to the practical application of the 
proposal should parliament decide to 
gral any part or all of the farmers’ re- 
quest. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Another dull week marked the flour 
trade. Buyers are apathetic, and will do 
nothing. Sales have been almost negli- 
gible. All parts of the country report 
similar conditions. The weakness of 
whe: ! markets is blamed for stagnation 
in flour. No change has been made in 
spring wheat flour prices since a week 
ago. Best brands of top patents are 
quotcd at $8.50 bbl, seconds at*$8, and 
first clears at $7.80, in 98-lb jutes, 30-day 
terms, mixed car lots with feed, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, with 10c bbl dis- 
count for spot cash. 

Soit winter wheat flour is even deader 
than springs. Trading is almost at a 
Stanistill, Buyers would pay $6.15 bbl 
for 10 per cent patents, bulk basis, 
Mon‘ real freights, or $6.05, Toronto. In 
seco lhand jute bags the price is 10c 
over ‘hese figures. 

E.porting trade is very dull. It is re- 
porte, that sales of Manitobans have 
been made to the United Kingdom by 
mill: in other parts of Canada at 43s 3d 
per 80 Ibs, but sellers here are unable 
to o fer at less than 44s 3d. A nominal 
price for winters would be 44s 6d. These 
quo'«tions are on the basis of c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, April ship- 
men’ from seaboard. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for bran and shorts is not so 
g0cd. Trade moves more slowly. Mill 
Stocks are light. Car lots of bran are 
worth $32 ton, and shorts $33, in bags, 
delivered. In mixed cars with flour, bran 
Is quoted at $28 and shorts at $30, in 
avs, delivered, cash terms. 


WHEAT 


Demand from mills is lighter than in 
a ‘ong time. Dealers say they are selling 
very little wheat for Ontario grinding, 


either winter or spring grades. The 
opening of navigation on the upper lakes 
is expected to bring an improved demand. 
Car lots of Ontario winter wheat, on 
track, are worth $1.40@1.47 hu at coun- 
try points. The street price at country 
points ranges $1.30@1.40. No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat is worth $1.44 bu, 
c.i.f., Goderich or Bay ports, for opening 
of navigation; No. 2 northern, $1.3914. 


CEREALS 


Inquiry for rolled oats and oatmeal re- 
mains slack. Mills are operating at mini- 
mum capacity. No exporting business is 
reported. Prices remain nominally at 
42s per 280 lbs for oatmeal and 45s 6d 
for rolled oats, Glasgow, April clearance 
from seaboard. In the domestic market 
rolled oats are selling at $3.10@3.15 per 
90-Ilb bag, in mixed cars, delivered; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


FEED GRAIN AND SCREENINGS 


These grains share in the general dull- 
ness. Oats and corn are the only kinds 
for which there is any demand. Prices 
have changed but little since a week ago. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 58c bu, Bay 
ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 74c, Canadian 
funds, here; whole wheat screenings, $14 
ton, all rail, Fort William; standard 
screenings, ground, $26, in bags, basis 
Montreal; reground oat hulls, $17@18, in 
bags, mill points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Mills are asking $56 ton for oil cake 

and $58 for meal, in bags, mill points. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freight space goes begging. 
Mills have no cargo to offer, and rates 
are being cut to tempt business. While 
the regular quotation to Canadian mills 
remains at 25c per 100 lbs for space to 
United Kingdom, offers of several cents 
under have been made by shipping com- 
panies. 

NOTES 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is 23% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.5014. 

J. E. Anderson, manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, spent 
a part of last week in Rochester, where 
he attended a convention of Rotarians, 
he being an active member of the Rotary 
Club in Toronto. 

W. C. Omand, flour broker, Toronto, 
left April 6 for Edmonton, where he has 
a suit pending against the Alberta Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., for damages arising out of 
certain purchases of flour during the pe- 
riod of control by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. W. A. Flavelle, formerly flour 
inspector for the Canadian Wheat Board, 
has gone to Edmonton as a witness in 
the case. 

A report from Chatham states that the 
earnings of the Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., for six months ending February, 
amounted to $22,200 after providing for 
bond interest, depreciation, preferred 
dividends and other charges. This is 
equivalent to 29 per cent on the common 
stock. This company’s corn meal mill is 
working full time, and is behind with its 
orders. The flour mill is working day- 
time only. 

Latest information from Ottawa as to 
the intention of the government in the 
matter of the Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission is that this will not be continued 
in its form of last summer. The former 
commission dissolved itself after legal 
complications, and no new body has been 
appointed to take its place. Presumably 
the dominion government will find other 
means of getting.at any facts it may re- 
quire with regard to operations of the 
grain trade of western Canada. 


Recent declines in prices have brought 
an unusual crop of troubles with buyers 
oversea. To the honor of the United 
Kingdom trade it may be said that only 
one of these cases has its origin there. 
It is the continental trade that makes 
the bad showing. Canadian mills are 
learning that the greatest caution must 
be exercised in selling to certain markets 
in Europe. Financial conditions are still 
in such a state that buyers are unable 
always to honor their contracts, especial- 
ly where the markets show declines. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., April 8.—Owing to 
the light call for flour, some of the 
western Canadian mills are obliged to 
close temporarily. Actual trading is at 
a standstill. Numerous inquiries are 
coming from exporters, but prices are so 
out of line that it is impossible to trans- 
act business on a profitable basis or even 
at all. With this condition prevailing in 
the exporting line, and domestic buyers 
loath to replenish their stocks, orders 
being filled are of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c over the jute basis. Saskatche- 
wan points take 10c under these prices, 
and from eastern Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast values rise progressively to $8.30 
for top patents at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes $8.35 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed this week was 
limited. In line with other markets, sales 
are confined to home orders. The falling 
off in business from the keen demand 
of the last two weeks is more or less the 
result of. general market conditions. 
Quotations: bran $22 ton, shorts $24, in 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


The Winnipeg wheat market during the 
week acted steady, with a general dis- 
position to.wait for the opening of navi- 
gation, which is expected about April 25. 
Producers continue to hold tenaciously 
for higher prices and more stabilized 
markets. Domestic buyers are only tak- 
ing immediate requirements, and reports 
from seaboard express a very slow de- 
mand, in spite of the fact that stocks in 
consuming centers abroad are light. All 
indications pqint to a revival in trade in 
the near future. Inspections for the 
week averaged 295 cars per day. Daily 
closing prices for No. 1 northern for 
the week: 


o-— Futures—, 
Cash May Jul 
BOO SD ccwcccecs $1.37% $1.34% $1.31% 
AMPH] 4 .cccccecs 1.37% 1.33% 1.31% 
ADTH BG .ncccccce 1.35% 1.31% 1.29% 
ARP 6 ncccccccs 1.36% 1.32 1.31% 
BOTT FT ccccccses 1.36% 1.31% 1.31% 
ABT BS occcccves 1.38% 1.33% 1.32% 
Basis, in store, Fort William. 
OATMEAL 


Local mills report a very quiet week 
in rolled oats and oatmeal. There is 
practically no demand from exporters, 
and altogether the extent of business 
worked is very moderate. Rolled oats 
are offered at $2.50@2.60 in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal $3@3.20 in 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trade volume is not large for coarse 
grains, demand not being very broad, but 
there is no pressure on the markets. A 
little export business has been worked 
in barley. Very few oats have changed 
hands at prevailing prices. Stocks are 


quite liberal, but appear to be in strong 
hands. An improved demand is antici- 
pated from both domestic and export 
channels when navigation opens. Flax- 
seed and rye continue dull, and prices 
show little change. Since a week ago 
oats gained %c, barley lost {4c and rye 
gained Ic. Closing prices: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 48c bu; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, 6614c; Nos. 1 and 
2 Canadian western rye, 97%,c,—in store, 
Fort William. 
RYE PRODUCTS 


Rye products show little change, with 
demand quiet and inquiry light. Quota- 
tions: best patent flour $7 bbl in 98-lb 
bags, medium $6, dark $5, and rye meal 
$5, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


FARM LOANS BOARD BOND ISSUE 


The Manitoba farm loans department 
is preparing to sell its first issue of bonds 
under direct supervision of the farm 
loans board. Previously all loans were 
negotiated directly by the government. 
The board has under way arrangements 
for the flotation of a $500,000 issue for 
distribution to farmers requiring aid to 
finance farming operations. 

It is announced that loans made since 
the department began operation in 1917 
total more than $7,000,000. Loans made 
this year, $750,000. Applications are be- 
fore the board for $1,500,000, of which 
$1,000,000 has been approved and passed 
on to the solicitor for the department 
for final approval. 

Apparently the applications this year 
are greater than any other year in the 
history of the board. The 7 per cent in- 
terest rate which the farmers were able 
to secure, along with farm conditions 
this year, undoubtedly were responsible 
for the demand. 


SEED GRAIN FOR EASTERN PROVINCES 

Advices would indicate that over 500,- 
000 bus of western grown seed oats have 
been shipped out by the Seed Grain Com- 
mission to supply the requirements of 
farmers in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. These came 
principally from the Saskatoon district. 
They were exceptionally fine, and weighed 
as high as 51 lbs to the bu, an abnor- 
mally large and plump oat. 

The bulk of the wheat purchased by 
the commission for seed for western 
farmers has been disposed of, a consid- 
erable quantity having been sold in the 
Regina district. Alberta has been the 
principal source of supply for the com- 
mission, and with the exception of one 
carload, all wheat bought in the Calgary 
market has graded No. 1 hard. As re- 
cently as last week the commission pur- 
chased 10,000 bus of No. 1 hard in Cal- 
gary. 

NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, manager Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, left April 7 
on a business trip to Medicine Hat, Alta. 

The piling of the new concrete elevator 
at Port Arthur, being built for Parrish 
& Heimbecker, is completed, and the con- 
crete will be run as soon as the ice 
breaks up. 

W. A. Matheson, general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is expected to return April 10 
from Montreal, Chicago and other points 
where he has been on a business trip. 

The State Elevator Co., Ltd., is build- 
ing an elevator with a capacity of 30,000 
bus at Bradwell, Sask. The previous 
building was burned last January. The 
company is also erecting a 30,000-bu 
house at Beechy, Sask. 

Navigation at Fort William is expect- 
ed to open on or about April 20, provid- 
ing there is no more bad weather, or a 
little earlier than usual. There is plenty 
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of grain waiting to be moved across the 
lakes, and a good demand on the other 
side for it. 

Information now reaching official quar- 
ters in western Canada indicates that 
there will be a considerable movement of 
American farm settlers into that section 
this year. Doubtless the parties already 
booked represent overflow population 
from some of the more thickly settled 
regions of the middle western states. 

A recent soil survey of the province of 
Manitoba shows that the land available 
for cultivation here approximates closely 
in plant food value to that of the states 
of Illinois and Iowa. A report of the 
commission that made this survey has 
been tabled in the Manitoba legislature, 
and is full of interesting information 
about the production of grain in this 
province. Among other things it is stat- 
ed there are unoccupied farm lands 
available to accommodate something over 
20,000 families on half sections each. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., April 8.—No changes 
in the local flour market have been re- 
ported this week. Spring wheat flour is 
firm, with car lots of first patents quoted 
at $8.50 bbl, seconds at and strong 
bakers at $7.80, jute, delivered, less 10c 
spot cash. The demand is largely for 
broken lots for domestic trade to meet 
immediate needs. There was no improve- 
ment in demand for winter wheat flour. 
Car lots of choice grades are selling at 
$6.75 bbl, secondhand jute, delivered. 
Broken lots are listed at $7, delivered, 
and winter wheat patents at $7.50@7.75, 
in new cotton bags, delivered. 

White corn flour is unchanged at $5@ 
5.10 bbl, jute, delivered. Millfeeds re- 
main firm and unchanged in price. Car 
lots of Manitoba bran are quoted at 
$32.50 ton, and shorts at $83, in bags, 
delivered. Broken lots of bran in mixed 
car orders are selling at $28.25, shorts at 
$30.25, and middlings at $32.25, in bags, 
delivered, less 25c spot cash, 


NOTES 


Standard grades of rolled oats are un- 
changed at $3 per 90-lb bag. 

The Lachine Canal will be filled as soon 
as the ice quits the St. Lawrence. Sev- 
eral steamers are anxious to get up the 
lakes for cargo. 

With the near approach of the reopen- 
ing of navigation from Montreal, larger 
supplies of grain and flour are beginning 
to arrive from the West. 

On April 1 stocks of grain and flour 
in Montreal were as follows: wheat, 769,- 
039 bus; oats, 494,795; corn, 1,004,255; 
barley, 158,086; rye, 25,888 bus; flour, 
33,638 bags. 

Representatives of several New York 
firms were here during the past week, ar- 
ranging for the loading and berthing of 
their grain vessels this season. They ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments made by the board of harbor com- 
missioners by which two berths are set 
aside for the special use of the grain 
vessels, 

The Corn Exchange of Montreal, on 
Wednesday last, decided unanimously 
against the proposed wheat board for 
Canada. A committee consisting of E. 
D. Strachan, president, F. A. Heywood, 
A. George Burton and Norman Wight 
was appointed to draft the views of the 
exchange and forward them to Ottawa 
for the consideration of the standing 
committee of parliament on agriculture 
and colonization which is studying the 
situation. A delegation is likely to be 
chosen later to go to Ottawa and place 
the views of the grain men before the 
committee. L. F. Kier. 





NORWAY—FLOUR MILLS 

There are only a few flour mills operat- 
ing in Norway, in spite of the fact that 
the industry is highly protected. They 
are as follows: . 

Bjiérvigs Melforretning, A/S Haeg- 
gernes Valsemille, Vaksdal Mdlle, Ber- 
gen; Bjélsens Valsemille, A/S Bakke 
Mille (Peter Larsen & Co.), A/S Nedre 
Foss Mille, Christiania; A/S Christians- 
sands Miller, Skiens Aktiemille, Chris- 
tianssand; Fritzée Miéller, Larvik; Moss 
Aktiemidlle, Moss; J. W. Holsts Sénner, 
Stavanger; J. C. Piene & Sén A/S, 
Trondhjem; Anton Holmboe, Vardé. 
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PAY THE BROKER 


Anybody who knows anything at all 
about merchandising flour, eons that it 
is not the easiest thing in the world to 
get flour introduced in new territory. 
It requires constant, consistent, faithful 
and intelligent work. If any one of these 
qualities be lacking, failure is likely to 
result. The work must not merely be 
constant, consistent and faithful, but in- 
telligent. Without intelligence little 
progress of an enduring nature can be 
made. 

This is what the field representatives 
of the mill are called upon to supply, be 
they flour salesmen or brokers. The suc- 
cess of the entire milling enterprise fre- 
quently turns on this pivotal point, the 
successful merchandising of the product, 
and this is where many millers fall down. 
They may know how to make good flour, 
but they do not know how to market it. 

Emerson may have been right, at least 
in theory, when he wrote, “If a man can 
write a better book, preach a better ser- 
mon, or make a better mousetrap than 
his neighbor, though he build his house 
in the wilds, the world will make a beat- 
en path to his door.” It sounds good, 
and there are many practical illustra- 
tions of it, but they are usually accom- 
panied with a certain amount of execu- 
tive ability and business sagacity. 

Here and there may be found a mill- 
er—and instances come to mind—who has 
made a substantial success in this way, 
not by merchandising, but by making 
better flour and sticking everlastingly at 
it. With a moderate amount of business 
ability to back it up, this is a sure, if 
slow, road to success. 

What the milling business needs is 
brains. It reminds one of the story of 
the brisk, dapper, young dilettante who 
said to a celebrated artist, “Pray, Mr. 
Opie, what do you mix your paints with?” 
The laconic answer was, “With brains, 
sir.” There are too many millers not 
only without brains, but, even when they 
have brains, without merchandising abil- 
ity. Whatever success they have is in 
spite of that fact. They simply do not 
know how to work with their trade. 
They never reach an understanding of 
the many fine and subtle points, the in- 
finite tact, patience, courtesy, fair play, 
consideration for the other fellow and 
his problems, the diplomacy and _ re- 
sourcefulness, the understanding of hu- 
man nature, involved in successful mer- 
chandising. 

Perhaps it is not proper to say that 
one side of a business is more important 
than another, that merchandising is of 
greater importance than manufacturing, 
—certainly the flour must be right or 
all is lost. As a matter of fact, all sides 
are important, but the selling end is vital. 
During the last few months close ob- 
servers could not have failed to be im- 
pressed with the fact that, other things 
being equal, it is the miller who is also a 
good merchant who has kept his plant in 
successful operation. This does not mean 
by price cutting. 

How any one with a grain of sense 
can do some of the stupid things occa- 
sionally done by millers passes all un- 
derstanding. The most stupid thing, of 
course, is sending out inferior flour, with 
the inevitable loss of trade which may 
have been built up at the expense of 
much time and money. Sharp, acrimoni- 
ous, tactless, unjust and selfrighteous 
letters are other pleasantries sometimes 


indulged in to the glorification of the 
miller, but fatal to his business. 

One of the minor stupid and inexcus- 
able things is failure to pay a broker his 
commissions when they have been earned 
and are due. The only possible excuse 
would be because the miller did not have 
the money and could not get it, and of 
late that may have been the reason in 
some cases. A comparable instance 
would be sending a salesman out on the 
road, and then failing to supply him the 
wherewithal to travel. Yet this is some- 
thing which happens far too often. 

By way of illustration, a leading bro- 
ker, in an important market, writes: “The 
last four months have been the biggest 
months we ever had, selling close to two 
hundred cars of flour and feed. So far 
this month (March 10) our sales have 
been fifteen cars, but getting the bro- 
kerage on these sales is another matter. 
We have several accounts that have not 
paid us one cent brokerage for three 
months. You know we have to keep 
going somehow. We cannot press these 
accounts too much, because we know 
they are good, and we are selling for 
them right along.” 

Is that intelligent co-operation? What 
have the millers got to say about it? 
Why not pay the broker what he has 
earned when it is due? Of course there 
may be another side to the question, but 
this is the broker’s side. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Business with the mills is undeniably 
and unequivocally dull; there is no use 
trying to disguise or dodge the fact 
any longer, or mincing words about it. 
Any other description of it would be un- 
true and misleading. Some millers say 
they never saw it duller,—but they have 
often said that before. 

Just what is going on in the minds of 
all the buyers of the country may be dif- 
ficult to determine, but they evidently 
think or feel very much alike, as they all 
seem equally apathetic, indifferent and 
not interested. It isn’t at all certain 
that they are more than casually inter- 
ested in the market, or the course of 
prices, that they expect lower values, or 
that they want to get in at the right time. 
To say this might indicate a greater in- 
terest than they actually possess. 

The chances are that flour buyers have 
gradually reached much the same mental 
state as many millers,—frank indiffer- 
ence as to what the market does, but a 
determination that, if they can’t make 
money, they will at least do what they 
can to avoid losing any more of it. 
They are evidently sticking very close 
to shore, and buying only what flour they 
must have and no more. The milling 
situation this week, and for several 
weeks past, indicates as much. 

If this sort of thing continues for the 
next three months the stage should be 
set for a flying start on the new crop, 
if price levels are reasonably low. How- 
ever, the contemplation of better things 
in the distant future hardly relieves the 
present plight of the miller. There isn’t 
enough business being done to furnish 
anything to write about. It is not only 
hard to sell flour but to secure directions, 
although soft wheat sales are principally 
made for near-by shipment. 

One of the millers at Toledo says that 
he sold his output this week, and in the 
next breath says that business is dull. 
Fifty per cent of capacity is about the 
maximum operation obtainable, with 
many mills below it. Some prices are 
being made that it is impossible to un- 
derstand. For instance, one large buyer 
of soft wheat flour claims that he can 
buy standard patent at $5.75, in 98's, 
fully 50c below what the mills should 
have. 

There is one outstanding fact about 
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the business which millers are inclined 
to overlook, and which has significance, 
It is this: very few of the larger mills, 
if any, have been obliged to close down 
altogether for want of orders. There 
may be little satisfaction in operating 
mills only half capacity or less, but they 
are at least making some flour, and it is 
going into consumption. That should not 
be overlook 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.321/, by 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
April 7. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $6.50@6.55 
and local springs at $7.60, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran, $27( 29 
ton; mixed feed, $27.50@29; middlings, 
$28@29. Feed is weaker, and not in 
such good demand. It has been necessary 
to reduce prices in order to move it, al- 
though the production is not large. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48, 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
(. £2. GaSe er 16,100 34 
Re SRE (0 oes ev ctaccnees 15,900 33 
(ek ere ee 18,900 39 
Pwe FORTS OHO .cccccscccse 19,000 40 
Three years ago ........... 36,880 77 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output [’ct. 
This week ...... 21 130,800 50,217. 39 


Bee MEE «sess a% 20 138,000 50,265 
BOOP BOO cecceces 23 144,300 63,111 ; 
Two years ago... 10 73,200 32,855 41% 
Three years ago.. 10 87,360 65,214 63 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


There is one impressive thing about 
outside hard wheat flours that are being 
offered in this market, and that is the 
wide range in prices. This range exists 
because there are still a few mills which 
are willing, now and then, to name most 
any price which will get the business, 
but their number is getting less and less. 
Many mills have had a try at cutting 
prices on this crop, and have found that 
there is nothing to it. They have done 
about all the business they could afford 
to do at these ruinous prices, and «re 
simply not in a position to keep it up 
any longer. 

This doubtless explains the withdrawal 
of mills from this highly competitive, 
cut-throat business, and it is one of the 
hopeful signs of the time. The with- 
drawal is dictated, not by virtue but hy 
necessity. It is reported, but confirma- 
tion is lacking, that a Kansas flour was 
sold this week to a large Toledo buyer at 
$6.50, in jute; at the same time many 
Kansas and spring wheat flours were 
held firmly at a minimum of $7.50@8, in 
jute, with some brands still higher. 

Representatives of outside mills say 
that the trade has been slow in taking 
out contracts, and directions have been 
hard to get, even where the flour /ias 
shown a good profit to the buyer. Sore 
flour bought last fall is yet to go out. 
Consumption has been much less than 
was anticipated by jobbers and bakers 
earlier in the crop year. 


NOTES 


Reports from A. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, are that he has been 
much benefited by the baths at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and that his rheumatism 
is better. 

Warren Simmons, Jr., general manager 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
was in Toledo this week, calling on tlie 
mills and the local representative of his 
company, Neely J. Leake. 


John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, will 
leave next week for a vacation at Flot 
Springs, Va., and Atlantic City, spend- 
ing some time also in New York. 

Harold Anderson, vice president N- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, is in the East 
on a business trip, and will visit the 
mill’s connections at New York, Bos- 
ton and Burlington, Vt., before return- 
ing. 

The Higmac Brokerage Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is handling the accounts of tlie 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
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Co., new factors in the flour business at 


Detroit. 

M. R. Golden, formerly sales manager 
Galatia (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is 
now representing the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in the 
state of Indiana, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. 

A. B. Hewson, who represents the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in Indiana, and J. H. Bolen, who 
represents the company in Michigan, were 
in Toledo last week for a conference 
with J. F. Hall, district sales manager 
at Toledo. 

The Rice Grain Co., which has been 
engaged in the grain business at Toledo 
for several years, has wound up its af- 
fairs and retired from the grain trade. 
George D. Woodman, manager, is now 
connected with the grain firm of H. W. 
Devore & Co., Toledo. 


Among flour men in town this week 
were W. K. Algire, Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis; Seth B. Atwood, Old 
Fashioned Millers, St. Paul, Minn; Harry 
C, Bryant, Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co; R. L. Collins, Quaker 
Oats Co. Chicago; P. J. McKinney, 
Cleveland office Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, and W. F. Steele, Mar- 
shal! (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Northwestern and southwestern mills 
are evidently already giving some 
thought to their sales organizations, and 
there is a call for good salesmen for 
this section. Any available men are re- 
quested to get in touch with the Toledo 
office of The Northwestern Miller. More 
or less shifting around is going on, either 
the men or the mills becoming dissatis- 
fied with present connections. 


Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, com- 
menting on market conditions, says: 
“Grain markets face May liquidation. 
Unless previously liquidated, much sell- 
ing of May holdings is witnessed during 
April. Wheat needs new incentive to 
start buying wave. This may appear in 
the form of adverse crop reports and in- 
creased cash demand. Receipts of wheat 
are lighter; supplies are not burdensome, 
but sufficient for present needs. Cana- 
dian storage points are reported as well 
filled. Milling demand shows little im- 
provement, and export trade is spas- 
modic.” 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, April 18-19. 
T. J. Hanley, chairman of the reception 
committee, has selected the following to 
serve with him: L. F. Graybill and E. 
M. Stults, Massillon; J. C. Miller, Dover; 
John W. Durst, Dayton; L. W. Dewey, 
Blanchester; J. A. Long, London; H. C. 
Robinson, Eaton; H. J. BeBout, Loudon- 
ville; C. U. Rechsteiner, Wellington; O. 
E. Styerwalt, Greenfield; F. W. Kibler, 
Mount Orab; C. H. Evans, Galion; L. J. 
Rish, Kenton; R. M. Symons, Adena; 
J. X. Wadsworth, Warren; H. B. Con- 
well, Uhrichsville; J. F. Ash, Fotest; F. 
J. Weisbrodt, Sardinia; F. E. Barker, 
Hamilton. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 8.—After 
three weeks or more of extremely dull 
demand from the Southeast, mills were 
again reporting some interest in flour the 
latter part of the week. Stocks on hand 
and previous purchases have been in 
process of digestion, and the volume of 
business is again gradually improving. 
According to best information, stocks are 
low, and the Southeast is being forced to 
buy to take care of current require- 
ments. While a hand-to-mouth policy 
will continue, mills expect a fair volume 
of business the remainder of April and 
the greater part of May. 

lour prices have been irregular this 
week, with a tendency on the part of 
Some of the mills to sell below cost of 
production in order to keep plants run- 
ning. Prices at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.75 
@8.25; standard or regular patent, $7.15 
@7.50; straight patent, $6.50@7; first 
clears, $5@5.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $8@8.50; 
hard winter wheat patent, $7@7.50. 
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Wheat was lower, with mills receiving 
running supplies. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is $1.45 at Nashville. 

Millfeed has an easier tone, with de- 
mand poor. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $24@26; standard middlings or 
shorts, $80@82. 

Corn meal continues dull. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.35@1.40; unbolted meal, $1.30 
@1.35. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: : 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 206,790 102,618 49.5 

Last week ....... 207,570 104,726 50.4 

ZERF OBO .cccseosse 180,570 60,222 33.3 

Two years ago.... 189,420 63,347 33.4 

Three years ago.. 215,790 115,564 53.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 8 April 1 
ON, BED ascnoseeeciss 47,000 48,000 
Wee, WED ccsesecswcens 270,000 218,000 
Se 152,000 105,000 
TO ee ee 378,000 436,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 130 cars. 

L. P. Lloyd has installed a 60-bbl flour 
mill at Covington, Ga. 

J. W. Davis has sold the Elite roller 
mill at Elkton, Ky., to D. C. Butler and 
Mrs. Benjamin Butler. 

The Maxwell Grocery Co. and Hill- 
Hensley Grocery Co., of Cookeville, 
Tenn., have been consolidated under the 
name of the Maxwell-Hill Grocery Co. 

Joun LeEIPeER. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Inp1anapouis, Inp., April 8.—Milling 
conditions in Indiana continued practi- 
cally the same this week as they have 
been for the last month. Sales of flour 
still are on a restricted basis, with no 
indications that buyers are going to take 
hold any more freely. Few mills have 
orders booked to keep them running at 
capacity for more than a fortnight. 

Foreign buying is limited, and domes- 
tic purchases curtailed. While it is often 
possible to sell large bakeries a medium- 
sized order, if the price is attractive, the 
small buyer seems determined not to 
come into the market until necessity com- 
pels, regardless of low prices often of- 
fered. 

Some Hoosier millers recently have 
booked orders for soft winter patents 
from cracker manufacturers on close 
margins of profit. First clears are not 
moving as freely as they were a short 
time ago. Other lower grades are not 
worrying millers, since few are operating 
at even one half of capacity. 

Asking prices of most Indiana mills 
show a rather wide range. Soft winter 
patents, standard to short, were avail- 
able at the end of the week at $6.25@ 
7.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis, in car lots. Hard winter patents, 
standard to short, were priced at $6.75 
@17.75, and spring patents, standard to 
short, at $7.25@8.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the wee 
ended April 8: : 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
) a... Meee Ree eer 8,4 37 
EMRE WOOK 2. ccvcccccvccece 8,200 36 
ME. S658 6440 One ROSS 5,887 26 
TWO PORTS GMO oo occccevccs 8,381 36 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
WHEE. eescbctdvnscedess® 27,000 3,000 
Se acc tidewesavccbacnen 151,000 84,000 
CE icees'sveesteesenceee 132,000 138,000 
Me éeacataks suGteekbba ee 6,00 6,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

April 8, 1922. 144,000 374,000 265,000 


2,000 
4,220 


April 9, 1921. 88,821 460,640 327,100 
April 10, 1920. 279,300 659,590 63,320 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Indianapolis plants reported a better 
demand for corn products this week, but 


some of the other state mills reported a 
very poor business. Quotations are un- 


changed from last week, with grits of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $1.90 
per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.85, hominy 
at $1.95, hominy flakes at $2.80, cerealine 
at $2.50, and corn flour at $2, all f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. Receipts of corn in this 
market have been sufficiently small to 
keep the cash article relatively steady. 


MILLFEED 


Feeds are considerably weaker in price, 
with demand limited. Bran is available 
in car lots at $25.50@27.50 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed at $26@ 
29, and middlings at $28@31. Hominy 
feed is offered at $22.50, bulk, and $24, 
sacked. 

NOTES 


The Henry County (Ind.) Farmers’ 
Association has incorporated for the co- 
operative marketing of grain. 

The Midwest Feed & Fertilizer Co., an 
Illinois corporation, has qualified to do 
business in Indiana, and has announced 
that $38,500 of its capital stock will be 
represented in this state. W. R. Patter- 
son, of Hessville, is its agent. 

The Indiana Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in 
Indianapolis on April 19-20. John New- 
man, of Elgin, Ill., travelling president 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, is to be one of the speakers. 
Several representatives of millers will be 
present. 


The new $300,000 plant of the City 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, was opened 
formally at a celebration Monday eve- 
ning. Officials of the concern said that 
more than 10,000 persons attended. 
Dancing and music were included in the 
entertainment. The plant has a capacity 
of 50,000 loaves of bread daily. 


Millers, farm bureaus, grain elevators 
and individual farmers in Indiana will 
receive market quotations in special bul- 
letins sent out by radio telephone twice 
each day from the offices in Indianapolis 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, it is announced by Perry 
H. Crane, secretary of the federation. 


The Federated Marketing Service, Inc., 
designed to aid in the co-operative mar- 
keting of grain in Indiana, has been or- 
ganized, with $10,000 capital stock. Most 
of the members of the board of direc- 
tors are connected with either the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions or the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc. They are John G. Brown, Scott 
Meiks, W. H. Settle, T. H. Wallington, 
C. B. Rigney and L. H. Wright. 


Bakers in Indiana are hoping that 
lower sugar prices will result from a 
campaign the Indiana public service com- 
mission is carrying on before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is try- 
ing to have the interstate body reduce 
freight rates on sugar made in Colorado, 
Utah and other western states, so that 
the western product may be shipped to 
this state to compete with eastern and 
Cuban sugar. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ara,, April 8.—Grain market 
conditions here were more settled this 
week. Very little trading was done for 
several days before and after the effec- 
tive date of the new rail rates, for the 
reason that jobbers were unable to ar- 
range a new schedule of prices. Local 
dealers say that sales are holding up 
pretty well and that general conditions 
in the grain market in this section are 
fair. All grades of flours have increased 
about 20c per bbl in price, following the 
inauguration of the higher rail rates. 
Millfeed prices remain about the same as 
last week, with sales small. 

Wholesalers ‘report that the country 
trade in this section is in a desperate 
shape, and that the financial condition of 
farmers has practically eliminated all 
trading with that class, as they have very 
little cash and are not likely to resume 
their purchases until another crop can be 
raised and marketed. 

The one great change among _ local 
wholesalers during the past week is in 
the matter of spirit. Heretofore a great 
many of the dealers appeared to have 
given up all hope of an early return to 
better business conditions, but during the 
past week they were almost unanimous 
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in stating that they were looking for an 
improvement within the next few weeks. 

Exports have been better than in any 
previous week since Jan. 1. Nearly 7,000 
bbls of flour passed through the port, the 

reater part of it going to Cuban ports. 

he exports are as follows: to Havana, 
1,632 bbls wheat flour, 1,425 bus oats, 
6,489 bus corn; Matanzas, 2,074 bbls flour; 
Puerto Tarafa, 561 bbls flour; Cien- 
fuegos, 306 bbls flour; Nuevitas, 500 bbls 
flour; Belize, 448 bbls flour; Port-au- 
Prince, 3,059 bbls flour, 50 bus oats; 
Mayaguez, 200 bbls flour; San Domingo 
City, 200 bbls flour; Pointe-a-Pitre, 1,203 
bbls flour. 

The new prices now being quoted on 
flour and millfeed are as follows: hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8.50@8.75 
bbl; best patent soft winter wheat flour, 
$9.50@9.75; spring wheat short patent 
$9.40@9.70, low grade $6.50@7. Bran is 
quoted at $1.60@1.70 per 100 Ibs; shorts, 
$1.70@1.80; chops, $1.40@1.50; corn 
meal, $1.65@1.85 per 96 lbs. 

Epmunp A. CHeEsTER. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., April 8.—The week 
has been quiet. Buying has again reached 
a hand-to-mouth stage, with no apparent 
change in prospect. Floods in the South 
have had an adverse effect upon the Ev- 
ansville market. One miller reported 
that engagements for a_ considerable 
amount of flour were canceled because of 
road conditions, which prevented farmers 
from getting to market. 

The outlook in the cotton region is 
rather gloomy. May 8 is about the last 
date upon which cotton can be planted 
and a crop raised before the frost comes. 
There is much cotton ground under 
water, and growers are hoping for good 
weather to give them a chance to get 
their crops in. 

Flour quotations, based f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent, $7.60@7.75; straights, $6@7.35; Kan- 
sas straights, $7; clears, jutes, firsts $4.75 
@5.75, seconds $4.50@5. 

Quotations for millfeed, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, in 100-lb sacks, carload lots, range 
as follows: bran, $28@29; mixed feed, 
$27@29; shorts, $28@30. The demand 
for millfeed has suddenly dropped off, 
and prices have receded. Stocks that 
have been depleted are being built up 
again through lack of demand. 

* * 

John L. Igleheart, who, with his wife, 
has been spending the winter at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has returned home in im- 
proved health. 


W. W. Ross. 
GEORGIA 
Atianta, Ga. April 8.—The flour 


trade continues dull and narrow, with 
prices slightly lower under free offerings 
from mills. Stocks are generally small 
with most of the jobbers, as they have 
bought only as trade demand justified. 

Wheat millfeeds have moved very slow- 
ly this week, and stocks are generally 
small but sufficient to meet the call. 

Cottonseed meal is in fair demand and 
moving fairly well to fertilizer and dairy 
trade. Stocks are generally held by the 
oil mills, jobbers and merchants carry- 
ing only moderate supplies. Other feeds, 
including hominy and beet pulp, are very 
dull. 

Hay receipts are extremely light. Only 
22 cars, all grades, reached this market 
this week. Stocks are small, but demand 
is lighter. 

J. Hore TioNer. 





Finland—Flour Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and rye flour into 
Finland, by calendar years, in barrels of 196 
Ibs (000's omitted): 
c—Wheat flour—, Rye flour— 


From From 
From other From other 
Russia countries Russia countries 
ae bekin 594 oe 176 
|, l ee er 199 o68 1 
ee eas 519 wee 97 
1918.. 6 ee 5 42 
115 50 eee 
1916. 1,428 1,426 . 
, a 856 2 1,628 
eae 324 651 872 421 
. 163 1,115 1,095 1,100 
Se 195 874 943 870 
oo 196 922 1,593 838 
268 727 892 1,142 
| eee 261 699 1,131 560 
101 917 954 483 
eee 190 770 997 538 
See 254 622 1,159 586 
1905..... 379 412 1,336 321 
See 378 376 2,029 398 
oo ae 267 471 1,855 461 
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The dullness in domestic flour markets 
and lack of export demand are reflected 
in decreasing milling activity. The vol- 
ume of domestic buying appears to be 
governed strictly by near-by require- 
ments, current prices, as well as the fu- 
ture course of the market, being disre- 
garded by most buyers. 

Oriental export demand shows no im- 
provement over the dullness of recent 
weeks, Total flour exports from Seattle 
and Tacoma to all foreign countries for 
March aggregated only 187,651 bbls, of 
which 118,000 went to the Orient, while 
for the season to April 1, exports to the 
Orient alone have been 1,400,000 bbls. 
Export cut-offs are quoted at $6.05 bbl, 
in % bbls, f.o.b., American seaboard, 
and straights at $5.65. 

A small business is passing to the 
United Kingdom, but at prices 2@3s per 
280 lbs below most millers’ offers. 

Top patents, carload lots, seaboard, 
basis 98-lb cottons: Dakota, $9@9.50 bbl; 
Montana, $7.75@8.85; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.50@8.40. Washing- 
ton bakers patent, $7.25@7.40, cotton 
98’s; blue-stem family patent, $8@8.20, 
cotton 49’s. 

The Japanese demand for millfeed has 
ceased, but on account of the late spring 
the local demand is sufficient to absorb 
the reduced production of the mills. 
Washington mill-run commands $29 ton 
in mixed cars, delivered, transit points, 
and Montana mixed feed $28, on track, 
seaboard. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 52,800 16,195 31 
Last week .....+.. 52,800 19,178 36 
Year ago .....seee 52,800 6,862 13 
Two years ago..... 52,800 43,806 83 
Three years ago.... 52,800 22,030 47 
Four years ago.... 46,800 28,092 60 
Five years ago..... 40,800 10,318 26 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,00 17,047 
Last week ........ 57,000 19,888 35 
Year ago ....seees 57,000 19,605 34 
Two years ago..... 57,000 54,343 95 
Three years ago.... 57,000 30,784 54 
Four years ago.... 57,000 20,709 36 
Five years ago..... 57,000 32,094 56 


Thirty-five interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two week ended April 1, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 174,120 bbls of 
flour, made 56,694, or 33 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 70,341 made the previous 
fortnight by 40 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 198,120 bbls, or 36 per cent 
of capacity. 


RATES TO GULF REDUCED 


Flour freight rates by water from Pa- 
cific Coast ports to Gulf ports have been 
reduced from 55c to 35c per 100 lbs, with 
no restriction as to size of shipments. 
The same rates prevail to Norfolk and 
north Atlantic ports for shipments of 
not less than 500 tons. 


FLOUR, FEED AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour, feed and 
wheat from Puget Sound (Seattle and 
Tacoma) for March, 1922, according to 


the Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle, 








were: 
Fiour Feed Wheat 

To— bbls tons bus 
Hongkong 
SOOGR:. ccccscvepecese 
Shanghal ........... 
Manila ..cccccccccce 
Dairen ...... 
Honolulu ..... ’ 
Viadivostok ... oe 
United Kingdom .... 18,571 ..... 93,330 
TRQGRDUIE 2 cdc ciccscs BO.GBB cccce § cvccs 
EL p00 0 990 cepennene C.BBE ccces = cvece 
Ecuador 6 Te 
Bolivia * Gere eee 
New York Re 908es eance’s 
Alaska se GEe- Secee eveccs 
San Francisco ...... 30,644 BOT nccce 
San Pedro ........++ 326 BOB ccece 
PAMAMB .ccccccsccce seese coece 2,200 


NOTES 

The Blue-Stem Grain & Trading Co., 
of Spokane, has been incorporated by 
C. W. Gilstrap and K. M. Knipe. 

A petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Carlton Ele- 
vator & Mill Corporation, which oper- 
ates a 50-bbl mill at Carlton, Oregon. 

An order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission places Gulf ports on a rate 
parity with north Atlantic ports in trans- 
shipments of freight to the Pacific Coast. 

The Marshall Grain Co. of Baker, 
Oregon, has been incorporated by George 
A. Marshall, J. F. O’Bryant and E. E. 
Hoge, with $25,000 capital, to take over 
the business of the O’Bryant Grain Co. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., April 8.—The 
flour business, if anything, is less active. 
For the previous few weeks buyers gen- 
erally have been prone to anticipate 
somewhat lower prices, and such of the 
trade who enter the market are confin- 
ing their purchases to their barest imme- 
diate needs. It is thought, however, that 
within 30 days an increased volume of 
business can be looked for, as stocks are 
generally considered light. 

Mill prices are little changed from last 
week, and are as follows: Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $8.30@9.20 bbl; Dakota clear, 
$7.85; Montara standard, $7.80@8.55; 
Montana clear, $7.20; Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patent, 60c bbl above standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patent, $8.60; 
Sansas standard patent, $7.80@8.40; 
eastern first clear, $6.50@6.75; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $7@7.40; 
cut-off, $6@6.50,—cotton 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is slightly lower, 
with bran and mill-run offered at $31@ 
33 ton; eastern red bran and mixed feed, 
$28@29; low grade flour, $443@45,—de- 
livered, San Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA BEAN MARKET 

A healthy buying market for a ma- 
jority of the California varieties has re- 
sulted in a general advance in the price 
of beans throughout the past month, and 
as stocks become gradually depleted the 
ratio of advance is in some cases quite 
sharp. Importations of oriental beans 
through the Pacific gateways have been 
almost nil since the first of the year, and 
therefore no ill effects to the market on 
this account have been noted. 

The new warehouse site covers four 
acres of land lying immediately east of 
the city limits of Pittsburg, with 447 feet 
of waterfront and within a few hundred 
yards of the confluence of the Sacramen- 
to and San Joaquin rivers. This makes 
it possible to receive beans from the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin deltas, and as 
far north as Colusa on the Sacramento 
and Stockton on the San Joaquin rivers. 
With the direct connections furnished 
by the three railroads, beans can be re- 
ceived from inland points and shipped to 
all parts of the country, and water ship- 
ments made via San Francisco for east- 
ern and European ports. Work is to 


start at once on the construction of the 


‘first unit of a warehouse and shipping 


depot. The plans call for the expendi- 
ture of $500,000. 
NOTES 

The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following receipts of grain at San 
Francisco for the month of March: 
Wheat, 6,007 tons; barley, 16,875; oats, 
2,644; beans, 73,076 sacks. 

C. S. Parker, sales manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has purchased one half 
the stock of the Holsum Baking Co., 
making him a partner of John Martin, 
who will remain as president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Parker will be vice 
president and director of sales. 

The Chamber of Commerce Grain 
Trade Association reports the following 
stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves on April 1, in tons: Wheat, 
Port Costa, 5,762 tons; Stockton, 6,998; 
San Francisco, 294. Barley: Port Costa, 
31,515 tons; Stockton, 2,735; San Fran- 
cisco, 3,250. Beans: 108,095 sacks. 

Exceptional activity in shipping, both 
foreign and domestic, was shown here 
during February. Steam tonnage to the 
amount of 184,296 left this harbor for 
foreign destinations, while under the 
same classification 154,509 tons arrived 


from foreign ports. A total of 409 ves- 
sels arrived at San Francisco during the 
month, 


For the second year the Sperry Flour 
Co., of San Francisco, has won the Vic- 
tory Challenge Cup which is annually 
presented at the Glasgow Bakers’ Exhi- 
bition of Glasgow, Scotland. The exhi- 
bition is watched with keen interest 
throughout Europe, and the winning of 
the trophy has important results in the 
export of California wheat. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, April 8.—The flour 
market held steady this week, with only 
a fair local trade. No export business 
was reported. Family patents were list- 
ed at $8.35, bakers hard wheat at $7.65, 
and bakers blue-stem patents at $7.55. 

Millfeed held firm. The demand was 
not as keen as earlier in the season, but 
offerings were light, as many of the 
country mills are closing down. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 21,133 37 
Last week ........ 57,000 ~ 26,014 45 
Year ago ......0:. 48,000 18,422 38 
Two years ago..... 48,000 46,508 96 
Three years ago.... 42,600 33,141 77 
Four years ago.... 33,000 25,600 77 
Five years ago..... 33,000 17,825 52 


Wheat buying is on a smaller scale 
than at any previous time this year. Bids 
were out of $1.60@1.63 for choice mill- 
ing blue-stem, but in general the milling 
demand was less than last week. Export 
club could be bought at $1.2514@1.26, 
with not much inquiry. Closing bids at 
the exchange: hard white, hard winter 
and northern spring, $1.25; soft white 
and white club, $1.25; red Walla, $1.22. 

The coarse grains were also dull. Last 
bids: white and gray sacked oats, $34 
ton; brewing barley, $27.50; feed barley, 
$26.50; No. 2 eastern yellow corn, $27.50; 
No. 3 corn, $26.50. 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments last month were I,- 
513,089 bus, of which 835,291 went to the 
Orient and 641,016 to Europe. Wheat 
shipments for the season to date have 
been 28,662,826 bus, against 15,773,943 a 
year ago. 

The Oregon Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers have completed mailing checks for 
an additional advance on members’ wheat 
in the 1921 pool, totaling for the state 
$350,000. This makes the total advance 
to members range 65@75c bu. 

Total flour shipments from the Colum- 
bia River last month were 146,919 bbls, 
of which 76,285 went to the Orient, 38,- 
166 to California, 25,224 to Europe, 5,- 
792 to South America, 1,040 to Atlantic 
ports and 412 to Cuba. For the season 
to date, flour shipments have been 1,746,- 
451 bbls, against 1,265,119 in the same pe- 
riod last season. 

George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, returned this week from his east- 
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ern trip, where he attended meetings of 
wheat wers’ associations at Kansas 
City Chicago, and reported that the 
Pacific northwestern plan of co-operative 
marketing is finding favor in the Middle 
West Southwest. The Pacific states 
organizations, said Mr. Jewett, are not 
concerned in the difficulties of the Unit- 
ed States Grain Growers, Inc. 
J. M. Lownspau: 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, April 8.—Market cojidi- 
tions in Utah remained practically the 
same during the week, with soft wheat 
selling at 90c bu and dark hard at $1.10, 
with variation of quotations between 
these prices for country points and with 
5c differential at Ogden. Dark hard 
wheat is reported very scarce, and 1:,ill- 
ers are seeking it at the greatest dit/er- 
ential in many months. Little whea' is 
moving, depletion of the supply and «Iso 
road conditions affecting the situatio». 

Flour mills are operating at slig'\tly 
more than 50 per cent capacity throw ch- 
out the Ogden territory, demand b: ing 
very light, according to many of the :,jill- 
ers. 

Ogden sales were on the basis of §.50 
bbl for. soft wheat flours and family )at- 
ents, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and $6@‘'.50 
for hard wheat flours, basis 48-Ib co‘ ton 
bags. The southeastern market absored 
considerable shipments of soft wicat 
flours at $6.50 for standards and $1.75 
for high patents, car lots, basis {4-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississ'ppi 

oints. The Pacific Coast demand vas 
ight, though some sales were made « $6 
@7 for family patents and hard w eat 
flours, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton | igs, 
f.o.b., California common points. 

Demand for bran continues heav. at 
$28@30 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, ind 
$32@833, f.o.b., California common po its. 
The local demand is largely accou:ted 
for by the late spring. 

NOTES 
Announcement has been made that the 


present owners of the Franklin (Id ho) 
Milling Co. plant are contemplating its 
sale. 





Installation of a huge oven, increa ‘ing 
the capacity of the Goiee Baking Co. 
plant about 20 per cent, was comp) ted 
this week. 

W. W. Percival, of the Elko Mi’ ing 
Co. and the Hylton Flour Mills, recently 
incorporated, was in Ogden this week 
conferring with officials of the la‘ter 
company, and left today for Laranie, 
Wyo. 

Placing of the heavy machinery for 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s flour ‘uill 
has been practically completed, and the 
plant will be ready for operation aliout 
Aug. 1, according to officials of the com- 
pany. 

W. H. Wilde and son, Ellis W. Wilde, 
of Brigham, have taken over the West 
Ogden Milling & Elevator Co. plant in 
Ogden. They will continue in the general 
milling business. The Wildes were for- 
merly connected with the Brigham City 
roller mill. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Salt Lake Commercial Club and the g- 
den Chamber of Commerce for a joint in- 
termountain products campaign to wien 
the market area for Utah and Idaho 
manufactured goods, including fivur, 
sugar and other food products. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., April 8.—F!our 
and feed prices have been reason:bly 
steady for the past two weeks. Wicat 
market fluctuations have not been svfli- 
cient to affect mill output quotations 
materially. Milling men say there \s 4 
satisfactory inquiry, but that buyers -till 
appear hesitant about future comiuit- 
ments. Quotations: flour, patent $8, ‘irst 
clear $6.25, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $23 ton «nd 
standard middlings $25, same terms. 

NOTES 

“Better seed” meetings are being icld 
along the Great Northern main line this 
spring. 

Holders of storage tickets for grain in 
the Equity Co-operative elevator at 
Bynum will get full value for their grain, 
it has been announced by the state de- 
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partment of agriculture. The directors 
have arranged to meet in full every obli- 
gation. 

Montana was represented at a meeting 
of potato growers of the Northwest at 
Grand Forks, March 31 and April 1, by 
the state commissioner of agriculture. 
Changes to be recommended to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture re- 
garding grading of potatoes were agreed 
upon. 

In an attempt to combat cutworms, 
Montana will purchase the poison needed 
in making a campaign against this pest, 
under a law passed by the last legisla- 
ture. Milling interests say that the in- 
quiry for bran at certain points indicates 
there is already evidence of cutworms at 
hand. 

C. W. Warburton, for the past three 
years in charge of making seed grain 
joans to farmers of the Northwest from 
the federal grain loan relief funds, is 
again in charge of the work for this dis- 
trict, and recently made a visit to Havre 
from his headquarters at Grand Forks. 
There will be $1,500,000 distributed this 
year, it has been announced. 

According to the state commissioner 
of agriculture, there will be a much bet- 
ter quality of farming in Montana this 
year than has been known before. He 
states that every section has a most 
promising outlook because of the amount 
of moisture in the soil, and forecasts 
greatly increased acreages in potatoes 
and corn. Farmers, he observes, have 
altered their policy of seeding every acre 
possible, in favor of fewer acres better 
tilled. 

Joun A. Corry. 


. LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancees, Cat., April 8.—The Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique proposes 
a direct link between Los Angeles har- 
bor and ports of Spain, according to D. 
G. Cooke, traffic manager for the Gen- 
eral Steamship Corporation, which is the 
Pacific Coast agent for the French line. 
This service will start about May 1. 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club met 
on April 7 at the Bull Pen Inn for din- 
ner and recreation. No business was 
conducted. 

R. H. Bonner, representing the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
Corvallis and Silverton, Oregon, has 
been calling on the local trade the past 
week, 

According to Governor Boyle, of Ne- 
vada, “California is the natural outlet 
for products of Nevada, and should be 
considered as important to the commer- 
cial growth of the state of California as 
is the San Joaquin valley.” 

M. H. Sinnott, 1015 Walnut Avenue, 
Long Beach, Cal., recently organized the 
Long Beach Flour Co., flour distributor. 


SENATE REPORTS TARIFF 


(Continued from page 150.) , 

Par. 731. Bran, shorts, and other by- 
product feeds obtained in milling wheat 
or other cereals, ($1.50 per ton) 10 per 
centuin ad valorem; hulls of oats, barley, 
buckwheat or other grains, ground or un- 
ground, 10¢ per 100 lbs; malt sprouts, 
brewers’ grains, and dried beet pulp, $5 
per ion; mixed feeds consisting of an 
admixture of grains or grain products 
with oil cake, oil cake meal, molasses or 
= feedstuffs, 15 per centum ad va- 
orem. 

Par. 732. Screenings, scalpings chaff, 

or scourings of wheat, flaxseed, or other 
grains or seeds: unground, (75c) $1.50 
per ‘on; ground ($1.50) 75c per ton; 
provided, (that screenings, dirt, and 
other foreign matter mixed with grains 
or seeds provided for in this title shall 
pay the same rate of duty as the grains 
or seeds) that when grains or seeds con- 
tain more than 5 per centum of any one 
foreizn matter dutiable at a rate higher 
than that applicable to the grain or seed, 
the entire lot shall be dutiable at such 
higher rate. 
_Par, 738. Cereal breakfast foods and 
Similar cereal preparations, by whatever 
name known, processed further than mill- 
ing, and not specially provided for, (17) 
25 per centum ad valorem. 

_ Par. 784. Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and 
Similar baked articles, and puddings, all 
the foregoing, by whatever name known, 
whether or not containing chocolate, nuts, 
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fruits, or confectionery of any kind, (28) 
30 per centum ad valorem; bread, 15 per 
centum ad valorem; provided, that no ar- 
ticle shall be dutiable as bread unless 
yeast was the leavening substance used 
in its preparation. 

Par. 779. Sago flour and tapioca flour, 
4%c per lb; tapioca, flake or pearl, %c 
per lb. 

The latter part of paragraph 734, im- 
posing a 15 per cent ad valoreum duty 
on bread, and paragraph 799, relating 
to sago flour and tapioca, are new pro- 
visions inserted by the Senate committee. 


DUTY ON JUTE BAGS 


The duty on P avs bags provided in the 
bill as reported by the Senate is lc per 
Ib and 15 per cent ad valorem. The duty 
in the House bill was lc per lb and 17 
per cent. The emergency law did not 
provide a special duty for jute bags; 
the duty in the Underwood bill was 10 
per cent ad valorem. The Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, of 1909 provided a duty on jute 
bags of %c per lb and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


NEW DRAWBACK CLAUSE 


Par. 313. That upon the exportation 
of articles manufactured or produced in 
the United States by the use of imported 
merchandise, the full amount of the 
duties paid upon the merchandise so used 
shall be refunded as drawback, less 1 
per cent of such duties, except that such 
duties shall not be so refunded upon the 
exportation of flour or byproducts pro- 
duced from imported wheat unless an 
amount of wheat grown in the United 
States equal to not less than 30 per cent 
of the amount of such imported wheat 
has been mixed with such imported wheat. 
Where two or more products result from 
the manipulation of imported merchan- 
dise, the drawback shall be distributed to 
the several products in accordance with 
their relative values at the time of sep- 
aration. When the articles exported are 
manufactured or produced in part from 
domestic materials, the imported mer- 
chandise shall so appear in the completed 
articles that the quantity or measure 
thereof may be ascertained. 

The drawback on any article allowed 
under existing law shall be continued at 
the rate herein provided. The imported 
merchandise used in the manufacture or 
production of articles entitled to draw- 
back of customs duties when exported 
shall, in all cases where drawback of 
duties paid on such merchandise is 
claimed, be identified, the quantity of 
such merchandise used and the amount of 
duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, 
the facts of the manufacture or produc- 
tion of such articles in the United States 
and their exportation therefrom shall be 
determined, and the drawback due there- 
on shall be paid to the manufacturer or 
producer or exporter, the agent of either, 
or to the person to whom such manufac- 
turer, producer, exporter or agent shall 
in writing order such drawback paid, un- 
der such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 


VALUATION PLAN 


Besides making sweeping changes in 
practically every section of the House 
bill, the Senate finance committee finally 
rejected the administrative features pro- 
vided by the ways and means committee, 
by a vote of 7 to 3 approving the so- 
called foreign valuation plan instead of 
the American valuation provided by the 
House. This latter change is expected to 
develop a bitter contest between the Sen- 
ate and House, because Chairman Ford- 
ney of the ways and means committee, 
had served notice on the Senate that the 
House conferees on the tariff will stand 
firmly for the American valuation plan. 

The valuation plan as adopted includes 
bolstering provisions intended to meet 
the unusual situation growing out of 
present world conditions, more especially 
the marked depreciation in the currencies 
of a number of foreign countries. These 
provisions are in line with recommenda- 
tions made by the President in his first 
annual message last December. 

Where investigation establishes that 
foreign-countries can produce and sell in 
the United States at prices less, after 
payment of duties, than the cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing similar goods in 
this tegrae G the President is given au- 
thority in the Senate bill to increase any 





rate of duty by 50 per cent of the figure 
fixed in the bill. 

Should investigation develop that such 
procedure of increase on the foreign val- 
uation principle was too small to protect 
American aieten. the President would 
have authority to transfer foreign valua- 
tion to the American wholesale selling 
price of the imported goods, and then to 
increase or decrease by 50 per cent the 
rates fixed in the bill. 


CHANGE OF CLASSIFICATION 


The President also would have the 
right to change the classification as fixed 
in the bill, that is, to remove items from 
the free list to the dutiable list. Sena- 
tor Smoot, of Utah, ranking Republican 
on the committee, who drew the original 
bolstering provisions of the bill, said he 
did not think it ever would be necessary 
for that power to be exercised by the 
President. Under another provision of 
the bill, Senator Smoot said, where it was 
established that foreign countries had 
cartels or associations formed to control 
the prices of commodities in the United 
States, the President should have author- 
ity to prevent the taking of imports 
from such countries until the discrimina- 
tion against American products prac- 
ticed by such cartels or associations was 


_ removed. 


The depreciated currency provision of 
the original foreign valuation amend- 
ments was stricken out, as it was thought 
that the authority given the President to 
change rates, valuation and classification 
would meet the situation that might arise 
growing out of depreciation in currencies 
abroad. ; 

The original American valuation plan 
of the House was discarded by the Sen- 
ate committee early in its consideration 
of the House bill, but long consideration 
was given to a compromise proposal that 
the ad valorem duties be based on the 
American wholesale selling price of the 
imported articles. 

While some senators familiar with the 
difficulties of putting through tariff legis- 
lation are pessimistic about passing the 
legislation this session, leaders of both 
Senate and House declared that the tar- 
iff will go to the President within 60 
days. Indications are now that the prin- 
cipal contests, aside from the administra- 
tive feature of the legislation, will come 
on the schedules dealing with wool, cot- 
ton, sugar, dyes, lumber, and hides and 
leather. 

JoHN Manrrinan. 





ADVERSE REPORTS ON CROP 


(Continued from page 150.) 


The outlook for the crop in this section 
is very satisfactory. Heavy rains late 
in March served to settle the ground and 
gave crops an early start, as a result of 
which the season is fully a week or 10 
days ahead of normal. Grass is already 
quite green, trees are budded and shrubs 
are leafing out. 


Evansvitte, Inpv., April 8.—Many In- 
diana wheat fields are under water, but 
the damage to the crop cannot be esti- 
mated until the water recedes. However, 
farmers do not believe that great harm 
has been done, Wheat has never shown 
better in high ground than it does this 
year. Warm weather for the past few 
days, following rain in the early part 
of the week, has made wheat grow tre- 
mendously. Delay in planting oats has 
been caused by the continued rains and 
wet ground. Millers here report that no 
local wheat has reached the market for 
some time, and there is a belief that local 
crops have all been sold. 


Inpranapous, Inp., April 8.—Showers 
were frequent in Indiana this week, but 
there was considerable sunshine, and con- 
ditions were more favorable than recent- 
ly for growing wheat and rye. Reports 
as to the condition of the crops vary 
considerably. In some parts of the state 
wheat is in fair condition, while in others 
the outlook is regarded as poor. Rye 
generally is in better condition than 
wheat. 

Great Fatts, Mont. April 8.—The 
snow which fell last week was of an 
average depth over the state of from six 
to eight inches, according to reports from 
various sections. Not all of it has yet 
been melted, but there has been no 
chinook wind, and the run-off has been 
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slow, with the result that the soil has 
become thoroughly soaked. Long-time 
observers assert that the ground has been 
better watered this spring than at any 
previous time in the last score of years. 
Where the snow has melted from winter 
wheat and rye fields, the plants are found 
to be in healthy and vigorous condition 
in this section of the state, and ready to 
start growing with spring temperatures. 
The range grass also is ready for growth, 
and with the moisture there is no ques- 
tion about an abundance of grazing for 
stock. 

Seatrie, Wasu., April 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Washington winter wheat 
conditions on April 1 were 85 per cent 
of normal, according to the federal agri- 
cultural statistician. Winter months were 
favorable, owing to continuous snow cov- 
er. Snow melted slowly, and moisture 
has soaked into the ground. Spring is 
late and growth slow. 

Ocpven, Utan, April 8.—“Crop report- 
ers are unanimous in declaring winter 
wheat prospects better than they were 
last December,” says M. M. Justin, fed- 
eral agricultural statistician for Utah 
and Nevada, in a report issued today. 
“This is in spite of the fact that growth 
was hardly started April 1. The grain 
was mostly covered when temperatures 
were low, and the supply of moisture is 
much better. The ground froze little and 
the snow went off slowly, so that the 
moisture was stored in the soil. The con- 
dition figure is placed at 89 per cent, 
compared with 80 last December and 97 
a year ago.” 

Porttanp, Orecon, April 8.—The con- 
dition of the Oregon winter wheat crop 
on April 1 was estimated at 90 per cent, 
compared with 99 last year and 95 as 
the 10-year average. Rye is estimated 
at 92 per cent, against 97 a year ago and 
a 10-year average of 97. 


San Francisco, Car., April 8.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Weather Bureau reports that March 
in nearly all parts of the state was the 
third consecutive month with tempera- 
tures below the seasonal average. Rain- 
fall, while generally less than usual, was 
ample for all needs. Frosts caused no 
serious damage, and all the net results of 
the month’s weather were harmful only 
in causing the season to be from one to 
two weeks backward. Much plowing and 
seeding was done, but this work was 
hampered in many places by the miry 
condition of the soil. Some fields intend- 
ed for grain were not sown, and the land 
will be summer fallowed. Early sown 
wheat, barley and oats are well rooted, 
have a good stand and a good color, but 
upward growth has been very slow. 
Later sown fields do not look so well, as 
some of the plants have a stunted and 
somewhat spotted appearance. 


Minneapouis, Minn., April 11.—While 
the season in the Northwest is back- 
ward, the trade is optimistic over the 
outlook for the spring wheat crop this: 
year, Ordinarily, seeding begins in South 
Dakota and Minnesota about the end of 
March or beginning of April, but this 
year field work has been delayed by in- 
clement weather. At least a week of 
dry, warm weather will be needed be- 
fore seeding can begin in earnest. The 
Northwest usually gets a week or two of 
good weather in March, which enables 
farmers to get an early start, but this 
good spell is frequently followed by snow 
and cold weather, So far this spring the 
weather has been cold and seasonable, 
and the trade is hopeful that when field 
work does begin there will be no setback. 
Considerable plowing was done in the 
fall, and seeding will progress rapidly as 
soon as the ground dries out and weather 
permits. 


Winnirec, Man., April 8.—Western 
Canadian farmers are busy making prep- 
arations for spring seeding. It is ex- 
pected operations will commence within 
the next two weeks. The land in the 
Edmonton, Alta., district is still too wet 
for work, while reports show that around 
Calgary, Alta., and the south country 
the soil is in much better condition than 
it has been for many years. Farmers 
generally are taking a hopeful view of 
things, owing to the splendid moisture 
now in the ground. No eagerness is 
shown by men to take up farm work at - 
the average wage of $40 per month of- 
fered. 
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FLOUR SALES CONTRACTS 


The Washington Supreme Court Lays Down 
Rules on Vital Rights in Everyday 
Transactions 


It is doubtful that a search through all 
the appellate court reports would dis- 
close the record of a shorter flour sales 
contract than was involved in the Wash- 
ington case of Wright vs. Seattle Gro- 
cery Co., 177 Pac. 818, in which suit the 
supreme court of the state ordered judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff for breach of 
a contract to deliver a carload of flour. 

But although, as will be seen from the 
following review of the decision, the 
validity of the contract was sustained, 
the fact that it took a lawsuit to deter- 
mine the enforceability of the agreement, 
and that it was decided that the contract 
could not have been enforced by the 
seller against the buyer, because not 
signed by the latter, will serve to sug- 
gest that such brevity of writing is not 
advisable. 

Defendant’s salesman orally negotiated 
a sale of a car of flour to plaintiff, de- 
livering to him a copy of a memoran- 
dum of sale in the following form: 
“Seattle Grocery Company... . . Seattle, 
Wash., April 6, 1917. Sold to Chauncey 
Wright, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash., 
. . « 1 car Gold Medal flour, $2,790.46.” 
The memorandum consisted of a printed 
form on which the salesman entered in 
writing the date, name and address of 
the buyer, and the statement of the goods 
sold and the price. 

The defendant having failed to carry 
out the agreement, plaintiff sued for 
$1,859.54 damages—the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
value of the flour when the contract was 
broken. The jury returned a verdict for 
$1,472.04, and defendant appealed from 
a judgment entered on this award. 


SUFFICIENCY OF MEMORANDUM 


The ae defense was rested upon 
the following quoted statute in force in 
Washington (similar statutes are in force 
in nearly all the states, with varying pro- 
visions as to the maximum price at which 
a binding oral agreement of sale may be 
made): “No contract for the sale of any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, for the 
price of $50 or more, shall be good and 
valid, . . . unless some note or memo- 
randum in writing of the bargain be made 
and signed by the party to be charged 
thereby, or by some person thereunto by 
him duly authorized.” 

It was contended by defendant that 
there was no compliance with this stat- 
ute; that the agreement in question was 
partly oral and partly in writing. But 
the supreme court said that defendant’s 
counsel had misconceived the effect of 
the statute; that “the requirement is not 
that contracts of this sort must be in 
writing, but is that some note or memo- 
randum . . . be made by the party to 
be charged. If, therefore, the note or 
memorandum shows the bargain, it is 
sufficient, even though all of the details 
of the agreement be not stated therein. 

“This memorandum was not signed by 
the plaintiff, and under the statute. . . 
the contract was unenforceable against 
the plaintiff. The defendant seizes upon 
this fact as a basis for arguing the lack 
of mutuality in the contract, and con- 
tends that, if it is unenforceable by the 
defendant, it must likewise be unen- 
forceable by the plaintiff. While there 
is a conflict in the decisions of the courts 
upon this point, it is settled by the great 
weight of authority that a written memo- 
randum of a sale of goods is sufficient 
as against the defendant in a suit, though 
it be signed by him alone. This seems 
to be rested on the theory that the 
statute is in the nature of a rule of evi- 
dence, necessitating written in place of 
parol [verbal] proof. 

“Under other provisions of the statute, 
the contract would be enforceable, in the 
absence of any writing, if it had been 
partially performed by either party or 
anything done to bind the bargain. The 
term in the statute, ‘the party to be 
charged,’ is construed by the courts as 
being used with reference to the con- 
tracting party whom it is sought to hold 
liable in the courts, and as authorizing 
action by a purchaser who did not sign 
against a seller who did sign the memo- 
randum.” 

Another point was attempted to be 
made by defendant on the fact that there 
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was no actual signature by it or its 
nt, but the court disposed of this 
phase of the controversy by saying: 

“The record shows that defendant’s 
authorized ~ negotiated the sale with 
plaintiff, and entered the terms of the 
sale on a blank form used by defendant 
in dealing with its customers, which con- 
tained at its top the name of the de- 
fendant as the acting party. . . . The 
use by the party to be charged of his 
written or stamped name to indicate his 
joinder in the contract set forth is a suf- 
ficient signature under the statute.” 

The supreme court held that the trial 
judge properly permitted testimony to 

admitted before the jury on behalf 
of plaintiff to explain in detail the agree- 
ment of the parties without affecting the 
material terms stated in the memoran- 
dum. This testimony showed that a 
“car” of flour is generally understood 
as comprising 310 bbls; but that it was 
understood the particular car would con- 
tain 297 bbls; that delivery would be 
made on arrival of a certain car in trans- 
it to Seattle from Minneapolis; that 
plaintiff would pay the price on delivery; 
that defendant would pay the freight 
and receive 2 per cent more than the 
miller’s price to dgfendant, the mill’s 
price, plus this allowance, making the 
gross price mentioned in the memoran- 
dum of sale from defendant to plaintiff. 
Plaintiff also F pg that it was agreed 
that he should not take the flour in the 
sized sacks in which it was packed in the 
car in transit, but that small sacks were 
to be exchanged for larger. 

“It is thus seen,” said the supreme 
court, “that the written memorandum of 
itself was sufficient to show a complete 
contract enforceable against the defend- 
ant, inasmuch as it set forth the pur- 
chaser and seller, the quantity and char- 
acter of the goods, the price therefor, and 
the date of the contract. Time and place 
for delivery were not specified, but in 
such case a reasonable time is to be 
presumed, and, as both parties were en- 
gaged in business in Seattle, a like pre- 
sumption would fix that point as the 
place of delivery. Parol evidence was 
admissible to explain the quantity under- 
stood by the parties to be comprised in 
a carload.” 

Replying to a contention that there 
was no proof that the salesman was au- 
thorized to bind defendant by the con- 
tract made with the plaintiff, the court 
added: “We think there was sufficient 
evidence for the jury to find that he was 
acting for his principal. He had been a 
salesman for the defendant for six years, 
actively engaged in soliciting orders, and 
had acted in that capacity on various oc- 
casions in making sales of goods to the 
plaintiff, employing in such sales the 
same kind of billheads as the one in con- 
troversy here. His authority in such 
sales had never been questioned by the 
defendant prior to this transaction.” 

Defendant also complained that the 
trial judge improperly refused to per- 
mit defendant to show at the trial that 
plaintiff did not actually make the con- 
tract for his own account, but was acting 
as agent for certain corporations. But 
the court said that as plaintiff contracted 
with defendant in his own name, he had 
a right to enforce the agreement, the ul- 
timate disposition of the goods being im- 
material to defendant. 


MEASURE OF DAMAGES 

The seven judges of the supreme court 
split four to three in opinion as to what 
was the proper measure of recovery to 
which plaintiff was entitled for defend- 
ant’s nondelivery of the car of flour. 

The majority opinion, which becomes 
decisive as to the law of such cases 
in Washington, holds that, although de- 
fendant controlled the market price of 
Gold Medal flour in Seattle, the price at 
which it was selling at the time of the 
breach of the contract must be taken as 
one of the bases for ascertaining the 
amount of damages recoverable. The 
three dissenting judges, supporting the 
trial judge’s ruling, adopted a view that 
plaintiff was entitled to have his damages 
assessed with regard to the prevailing 
market price of the same grade of flour, 
regardless of the source of manufacture. 

At the date of the breach of the con- 
tract Gold Medal was selling in Seattle 
for $12.50 bbl, and there was evidence 
that defendant was the mill’s exclusive 
agent for that brand in Seattle, fixing 
the selling price within his territory. 


There were 100 bbls tendered to plaintiff 
at that price, which was in excess of the 
contract price. The only evidence intro- 
duced on this point by plaintiff was that 
of experts, who testified that other flour 
of similar quality was selling at $14.70 
at the time involved. In this state of the 
proof the majority opinion of the court 
says: 

CThis could in no sense refute the evi- 
dence that the price of Gold Medal flour 
was a less sum. There was, it is true, 
evidence of a sale of this flour made by 
defendant at $15 per bbl; but this was 
four months later, and flour had been 
advancing in the meantime. Under the 
evidence the court should have with- 
drawn from the jury the question of 
finding the market value, and instructed 
them, if they found for plaintiff, to as- 
sess his damages in a sum equal to the 
difference between the contract price of 
the flour and $12.50 per barrel.” 


THE DISSENTING VIEW 


“As I read the record in this case,” 
said Mr. Justice Mackintosh, speaking 
for the minority of the court, “it dis- 
closes an effort on the part of defendant 
to fix its own measure of damages which 
are to be recovered against it for its 
breach of contract to deliver a carload 
of flour. When inquiry was made of it 
in regard to delivery, the defendant re- 
fused to deliver according to the terms 
of the contract, but notified the plaintiff 
that he could have some of the flour 
contracted for at the price of $12.50 per 
barrel. The majority opinion fixes the 
measure of the plaintiff’s recovery at the 
difference between the contract price and 
this $12.50 per barrel. 

“One who has breached his contract to 
deliver at a certain price cannot limit 
the recovery against him for such breach 
by offering, at the time of the breach, to 
deliver the identical goods contracted 
for, at some other price higher than that 
stipulated in the contract but less than 
the market price. He cannot accom- 
plish this, even though the rule is en- 
forced against the other party to the 
contract that he must do all in his power 
to minimize his damages. Under that 
rule, he is not compelled to accept from 
the party who has breached his contract 
the very goods agreed to be delivered at 
an increased price. 

“The majority opinion accomplishes 
this result, but seems to attempt to place 
it upon the ground that $12.50 was the 
market price, the defendant being the 
only representative handling the brand 
of flour contracted for. The rule is in 
such cases: If there is in the market a 
ey of the same quality as that 
contracted for, even though of another 
brand, the measure of recovery will be 
the difference between the market price 
of the commodity contracted for or 
commodities of similar quality, and the 
contract price. In other words, that it 
does not lie in the power of the contract 
violator, by reason of the fact that he is 
the only one in his community handling 
the brand of commodity mentioned in 
the contract, to establish the market 


-value of that commodity for the purpose 


of reducing his liability. 

“The evidence discloses that flour of 
similar quality was worth $14.70 per bar- 
rel in the market, at the time the de- 
fendant offered to sell at $12.50, which 
price it testified was the market price on 
that date. The [trial] court properly in- 
structed the jury as to the measure of 
damages, and the verdict based upon 
those instructions should not be dis- 
turbed; in other words, no premium 
should be awarded to the defendant for 
having breached its contract.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dve.vutu, Mryn., April 10.—Flour busi- 
ness last week was again slow. The size 
and manner of orders booked indicated 
that buyers were not enthusiastic about 
coming into the market for new supplies. 
Demand showed a deliberate planning to 
hold down buying to lowest possible 
needs, or to stay out altogether. Mills 
are running into contracts calling for 
shipments at the opening of navigation 
as well as May delivery, and this helps 
to carry on operations. Crop and mar- 
ket developments are being closely 
watched. 

There was a lull in the demand for 
durum flour. Buyers were hesitant, and 
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orders came in slower than in the pre- 
ceding week. The strength in wheat has 
apparently made them less inclined to 
buy when their belief in prices was gen- 
erally to the contrary. A few outside 
interests screwed up enough courage to 
make offers, but the quotations received 
were too low for acceptance. The cus- 
tomary local requirements were taken 
care of by the mill. 

The previous quiet prevailed in ill- 
feed. Mills dispose of their output about 
as fast as it is made, and continue closely 
contracted, leaving little or nothing avaii- 
able for sale in the process of making 
deliveries, and nothing in the way of 
stock is accumulating. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
(eee 19,190 52 
Be SOGEE wesc bones eccser’ 18,830 51 
kL eee 15,890 43 
Two years ago .........+.+ 19,520 53 


OPENING UP THE HARBOR 


Tugs were put to work today in an 
attempt to break the harbor ice and -)hift 
a steamer over to the Great Nort!ern 
elevators to take on the first load of 
grain this season. If the boat can be 
moved under the elevator spouts the 
taking of the cargo will start about :id- 
week. The harbor ice is quite heavy, and 
extends out fully 20 miles, packed solid 
from shore to shore. Its movement like- 
ward depends on weather and wind con- 
ditions. Vesselmen look for the opening 
around April 25. 


NOTES 


T. H. Hagen, Minneapolis, former! in 
the grain business here, was on ’change 
today. 

Sampling fees on grain and flaxseed 
have been reduced to 60c per car, by 
the Board of Trade sampling bureau, 
effective April 1, 1922. 

Visitors on the trading floor last week 
were G. H. Feetham, W. G. Kellogg, L. 
J. Buchanan, E. Ulren, Minneapolis: K. 
V. Nicol and George Thomson, Chicago. 


A leading house with eastern and for- 
eign connections was active early in the 
week taking on durum futures, but when 
needs were satisfied demand flattened 
out. 

H. F. Salyards, president of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, is in Chicago today, 
attending the hearing of the Departiient 
of Agriculture on federal grain stand- 
ards. 

A reduction in commission rates for 
cash grain and futures has been recom- 
mended by the directors of the Board 
of Trade, and will shortly be placed be- 
fore the membership for consideration. 

Over 95,000 bus of spring wheat were 
loaded and shipped out of local elevators 
last week, besides 20,000 bus durum. It 
was reported moving to Minneapolis and 
other milling points downstate for blend- 
ing purpose. 

Choice and top grades of country 
wheat were in demand from milling and 
elevator interests. They experienced dif- 
ficulty in getting wants filled. Poor cle- 
vator stuff was unsalable, and the low 
grades of durum found little or no favor 
with -any one. The spring wheat list 
closed 2c lower on the inside spreads 
today. No. 2 amber continues unchanged 
at 5@10c over May; No. 2 mixed, 4 
under to 10c over. 

Stephen H. Jones left last week for 
Chicago, where he will open an office as 
a grain broker. It is reported thal he 
has established good grain connectivns. 
Mr. Jones has been prominent in the 
Duluth market for years. After a long 
association with A. D. Thomson & Co. 
he entered business for himself and still 
retains an office here, though he has not 
been active of late. He has served as 
president, as director and on various 
committees of the Board of Trade. 

No late charters of boats to load grain 
have been reported, and neither shippers 
nor vessel owners are pressing matters. 
Boats to arrive and load grain for early 
delivery to the East could probably be 
placed for 2%c; small cargoes, a little 
more. Demand for boat space is expect 
ed to pick up, once vessels start moving. 
The coal strike is reported to be causing 
difficulty in securing up cargoes for 
boats, and owners see no profit in sending 
them here light for return grain cargoes 
at present rates. F, G. Cartson. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, APRIL 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchant ....csceccccsececeees $8.65@8.95 
Spring patents, jute ...-+.+.seeeee 7.90@8.00 
Spring straights, FURS ccccccccvcce 7.40@7.60 
Spring clears, Jute .....+essseeee 5.00 @5.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute eccese - 3.75@4.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.60@6.85 

Straight, southern, jute .........+. 6.35 @6.60 

Clear, southern, jute .......e.000% 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.90@7.50 

Patent, 96 per cent ......es.eee0e 6.50 @6.90 

Clear, Kansas, Jute .........0+056 5.00@5.25 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute 5.25 @5.36 

WHEAT—Milling demand quiet until lat- 
ter part of week. Very little good milling 
wheat received. Arrivals totaled 58 cars, 
against 52 last week and 143 a year ago. 
Hard winter wheat, to come here, was pur- 
chased in large quantities from Missouri 
River points, and good sales were made to 
the East of new crop No. 2 hard winter. 
Premiums have ruled steady, except slightly 
stronger on hard winters. Prices %@2%c 
lower on red and hard winter grades, and 
1%c lower on spring wheat. Compared with 


May, premiums closed as follows: 

1 red 1@38c over 1 dh 3@4c over 

2 red May to 2c over 2 da h 2@8c over 

8 red May to 2c un 3 dah May to le over 
4 red 3@5ec under 4 dh 8@65c under 

1 hard 2@8ec over 1 y h May to ¥c un 

2 hard May to 2c ov 2 y h 1@2c under 

8 hard 1@2c under 3 y h 3@4c under 

4 hard 4@6c under 4 y h 8@llic under 
ln May to 5e over 1 dn May to 12c ov 
2n 3c un to 2c ov 2 dn ic un to 8c over 
3 n 5c un to le ov 3 dn lec un to 5%c ov 
4n5@15e under 4 dan ic ov to 10c un 
1m May to 2c over 3 m 5@10c under 

2m 1@2e under 4m 10@l5c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week Last week a year 
DOs. .ccas COP @ ccce 14 @149% 
2 red. 131 @138%..... Decees 139 @150 
1 hd. 134% @135% ..... @ .cccs 147 @154% 
Be. cecua Dacose 131% @133% = @152% 
Bae @ asees Oe kee.s 20a0e Decece 51 @152 
3 ae Wiss nvccs Diacees coves Q@evece 
Po © oshae eines eh00% @ nv ccce cove @149% 
Se © caved Daviess coves acess 154% @158 
SEO vccus @evoce coves @ nw ccce coves @150 
COKN—Prices steady to le higher on 


Trade somewhat slower than 
Little export business from 
here. Receipts, 815 cars, against 767 last 
week and 548 a year ago. Shipping sales 
were about 227,000 bus. Offerings fairly well 


mixed grades. 
it has been. 


absorbed. Range of cash prices for the 
week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week MTast year 
1 mix... 57% @57% -@55% 58% @60% 
2 mix... 55% @57% 54% @56% 57 @58% 
3 mix... 58% O56% 53% @55% 54 @56% 
4 mix... 52% @55 52% @54% 52” @54 
5 mix... 58% ty 53% @54 49% @52 
Ce 47% @53 47 @48 
1 yellow. 58 o59% 56% @58 casu@eeves 
2 yellow. 56 @58% 55% @58 57% @59% 
3 yellow. 58% @56% 53% @56 54 @58 
4yellow. 58 @55% 652%@54% 652 @55 
5 yellow. 58% @55 52% @54% 50%@52% 
6 yellow. 52 @54% 61%@54 48 @50 
5 ee ie OR -@59% 
2 white. 564% @58% 55% @58% 52% @60% 
3 white. 54% @57% 53% @56% 54% @56% 
4 white, 58 @55% 52% @54% 624%@54% 
* whiie. 58 @54% 638%@54% ....@.... 
6 white. 53% @54 53 @54 i 
OATS—Receipts continue light, and offer- 
ings are being taken care of in fairly good 
Shape. Prices about steady. No export busi- 
hess from here. The range: 
‘ This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 38% @42 38% @40 37 @39% 
« white. 35% @41% 36 @41 37 @39% 
3 og 34 @39 34 @37% 35%@39 
4 white. 34 @36% 381 @36% 34% @37% 


RY E—~Peless about ic off on the week. 
Little interest shown in the market. Some 
export business put through. Receipts, 30 
cars, compared with 25 last week and 18 a 
year ago. No, 2 ranged 98%4c@$1.00%, com- 
Pared with 99c@$1.02 last week, and $1.39% 
91.42 a year ago. my closed today at 
$1.02%5 and July at 94%c 

BARLEY—This market without feature. 
Domestic demand very slow, with maltsters 
the best buyers. Export trade dead. Re- 
ceipts light. The range was 56@68c, com- 
Pared with 54@68c last week and 58@77c 
& Year ago. May closed today at 65%c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade continues at an 
even level. Prices lower, except on flour, 
which is about 25c¢ higher. Package busi- 
ness much better than bulk. Export demand 
very slow. Corn fiour $1.75, yellow corn 
meal $1.47%, white corn meal $1.50, yellow 
cream meal $1.47%, white cream meal $1.40, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1,650, oatmeal 


$2.62%, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, 
$2.382% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Price steady at $52.50 
ton, f.0.b., Chicago, for both pea size and 
fine ground. Supply is becoming lighter, and 
demand is quiet. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis..... 245 255 197 194 
Wheat, bus.... 282 330 197 495 
Corn, bus...... 1,523 1,047 939 1,106 
Oats, bus...... 809 876 824 1,334 
Rye, bus....... 37 42 26 40 
Barley, bus.... 64 117 48 114 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 8 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


A err reer $8.40@8.50 
Spring straight .......ccscccccese 7.65 @7.80 
US GOUT cccccccccccccccecovece 5.50@6.00 
WOOOME GIOGE co scecccccssvceccees 4.25 @65.25 
PE ED oe cd.caccceseesedee we 7.15 @7.55 
TEOMGOS SPOUT 2... ccccccccscces 6.70@7.10 
Rye flour, white ........ccscccecee 5.65 @5.80 
Mye BOur, StTOISht 2... ccccccvess 5.20@5.40 
Bee SE, GIR wecccecececcdecese 3.80@4.90 
Gorm Beur, 1080 TOS .ccccvcscsccces 1.50@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ..........0200% 1.45 @1.50 
Germ MCCG, BOO TOS cnccscvevccace 1.40@1.45 


MILLFEED—Easy and _. lower. Prices 
mainly nominal. Demand quiet; offers small. 
Heavier feeds improving with season. Busi- 
ness limited to quick shipment orders. 
Spring and winter bran on parity at dis- 
count of $1.50 ton under middlings. Stand- 
ard bran, $23@23.50; winter bran, $23@ 
23.50; standard fine middlings, $24.50@25; 
flour middlings, $27@28; red dog, $32 @33.50; 
rye feed, $22.50@23; hominy feed, $22.50; old 
process oil meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 
$48.50; gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm to 2c higher. Receipts, 9 
cars; last week, 7; last year, 34. Shippers 
and millers take light offerings, but prefer 
choice, which is scarce. Basis firm, with 
hard winter improved and ruling on parity 
with red winter at May to 1@2c over. Dark 
northern spring 5@l15c over Minneapolis 
May price; ordinary northern, 5@l5c dis- 
count. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.47@1.57, No. 2 $1.42@1.52, No. 3 $1.37 
@1.47, No. 4 $1.27@1.37, No. 5 $1.17@1.27; 
No. 1 red winter $1.33@1.34, No. 2 $1.31@ 
1.38, No. 3 $1.27@1.29, No. 4 $1.22@1.23, No. 
5 $1.21@1.22; No. 1 hard winter $1.33@1.34, 
No. 2 $1.31@1.32, No. 3 $1.29@1.30; No. 
mixed $1.29@1.41, No. 2 $1.25@1.37; No. 3 
$1.22@1.35, No. 4 $1.19@1.31, No. 5 $1.16 
@1.26. 


RYE—Advanced 3%c. Receipts, 22 cars; 
last week, 30; last year, 33. Shippers ab- 
sorb most of limited receipts; millers buying 
choice, which is in scant supply. Basis im- 
proved, No. 2 spot ruling 3@3%c under May 
price. No. 1 closed at 99%c; No. 2, 99@ 
99%c; No. 3, 97@98c; No. 4, 94@96c. 

CORN—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 178 
cars; last week, 336; last year, 138. Fair 
demand from shippers and industries for 
small offerings. Basis improved; No. 2 white 
ruling %@ic under May price; yellow, 1% 
@2c under; mixed, 1%@2c under; No, 2 
white closed at 58@58%c, No. 3 57%c; No, 2 
yellow 57@57%c, No. 3 56@56%c; No. 2 
mixed 57@57%c, No. 3 55% @5é6c. 





1@2c. Receipts, 128 
cars; last week, 175; last year, 39. Cereal 
mills and shippers take small _ receipts. 


Basis improved. No. 3 white spot quotable 
1%c over May price to 1%c under, according 
to weight. No. 2 white closed at 38@40c; 
No. 3 white, 35% @38%c; No. 4 white, 35 
@37%c; sample grade, 34@3é6c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 47 
cars; last week, 82; last year, 129. Offerings 
light and demand good. Choice scarce and 
wanted. Basis strong. May future, 69c, 
nominal. lowa was quoted at 60@70c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 60@73c; Minnesota, 60 
@70c; Dakota, 60@70c; feed and rejected, 
57 @60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1922 1921 


1922 
Flour, bbls... 25,900 26,200 3,500 2,800 
Wheat, bus.. 15,400 45,900 24,750 37,125 
Corn, bus.... 263,440 196,650 406,768 124,100 
Oats, bus.... 258,030 82,485 290,500 161,850 
Barley, bus.. 72,680 199,305 53,460 16,200 
Rye, bus..... 31,130 45,870 34,370 18,120 
Feed, tons... 600 480 4,560 4,270 





DULUTH, APRIL 8 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $7.90@8.20 $8.10@8.35 
Bakers patent ........ 7.50@7.85 7.85@8.10 
First clear, jute ...... 5.25@5.80 6.25@6.75 
Second clear, jute 4.10@4.55 4.75@65.256 
No. 2 semolina ..... -+ 7.25@7.50 8.55@8.90 
Durum patent ........ 6.75@7.00 8.30@8.65 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.25; No. 2 straight, $5.65; No. 
8 dark, $3.80; No. 5 dark, $5.75; No. 8 
rye, $5. 

WHEAT—The country run of spring wheat 
was in fair demand, with small receipts. 
Arrivals consisted mainly of stuff coming up 
from Minneapolis for storage, awaiting boat 


shipment east. Top grades of durum sold 
well, with buyers not much interested in off 
stuff. Shipping houses took on May durum 
freely for eastern or export account. No 
interest in the spring future. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
cw _ Dark northern——_———__,, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
«++ 152% @162% 146% @156% 140% @149% 


3. 
4.. 152% @162% 146% @156% 140% @149% 
5.. 151% @161% 145% @155% 139% @148% 
6.. 152% @162% 146% @156% 140% @149% 
To. 1535 @163% 147% @157% 141% @150% 
8.. 154% @164% 148% @158% 142% @151% 
-a~< xed durum——, -—Durum—, 
April No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
3.. 131% 138% 129% @136% 122% 120% 
4.. 181% @138% 129% @136% 122% 120% 
5.. 131 @138 129 @136 122 120 
6.. 181% @138% 129% @136% 122% 120% 
7.. 182% @139% 130% @137% 123% 121% 
8.. 183% @140% 131% @138% 124% 122% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
Spring —-—Durum— 


May May July 
BOD oi cvccencscnes 144 124% 118% 
pS Ree eee 144 124% 119 
BE D 60040 és00960% 143 124 118 
BG S vc cesesiccese 143 124% 119% 
f 2 BPP terre 144 125% 120% 
BS vi vwtuecivess 145 126% 121% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

April 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
eer 54 30% @33 % 95% 42@64 
53% 305% @ 33% 95% 42@64 

eeeen 53% 30% @33% 96 42@64 

eee eew 53% 30% @33% 95% 43@65 

eneses 54% 30% @33% 96% 43@65 

aor 545% 31 @35 96% 43@65 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 








Spring .... 39 396 44 95 278 20 
Durum .... 217 260 300 20 5 93 
Winter .... 9 5 29 4 os 
Totals .. 265 661 873 119 283 113 
COPM ceccce 95 44 ee 9 7 $0 
OSU wccese rT 80 6 ee os 35 
PO ivesese 185 139 235 os 1 36 
Barley .... 109 1 24 ee se em 
Flaxseed .. 14 13 37 ee 47 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 8, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor §f§ 155 17 1 14 69 5 
3dkn t 
3 nor 5 71 63 16 10 109 14 
All other 
spring .. 764 512 202 19 74 20 
1, 2am da} 
1,2dur f 895 104 241 42 38 40 
All other 
durum ..3,271 1,750 1,260 75 24 95 
Winter .... 97 3 18 2 11 7 
Mixed ..... 5 42 31 113 212 116 


Totals 4,758 2,491 1,769 275 637 302 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c7—Domestic—~, ——Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 7 1921 1920 











COPM cece, 6,870 937 
GOs ccccee 5,928 5,012 22 oe 2 
APO cccevcs 3,877 490 7,801 


Barley .... 486 384 137 9 1 
Flaxseed .. 85 1,601 59 -a 1 


FLAXSEED 
Selling, accompanied by 1@2c decline in 
prices, occurred early in the week. Quota- 
tions later advanced 8@9c, the high being 
reached the closing day, but sellers in the 
end made reductions to obtain sales. Final 
figures noted 1@1%c reaction from top level. 
A feature was the July going to a lic pre- 
mium over May and the opening of bids in 
new crop September. No one appeared will- 
ing to sell the latter. Cash market dull, 
owing to scarcity of offerings. Crushers are 
in the market without much success in get- 
ting supplies. No. 1 spot still quoted May 
to 2c over; arrive, May to lc over. 

lm Close 
April 9 

April3 High Low April 8 1921 
May ..$2.50 $2.55 $2.47 $2.53% $1.55% 
July .. 2.51 2.56 2.47 2.55 1.59% 

Sept. . .... 2.43 2.40 2.43 cove 








Opening 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 8 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
EE 65-45 64-6865 65-545 Ce TERS USS $7.20@7.55 
NS Saw bWe es Web ste bod0 68.8605 6.25 @6.75 
i. Sea rrrre re eee 4.75 @5.75 
Eo a5 sho 6 arya w'd.0019 6:64:38 3.75 @4.50 
MILLFEED—Demand slightly improved, 
especially for bran. Prices unchanged for 
shorts, but bran advanced 50c ton. Quo- 


tations, per ton, in 100-lh sacks: bran, $20.50 
@21; brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, 
$25.50@26. 

WHEAT—Nothing has developed to stim- 


ulate demand for cash wheat in the local 
market, and the dull flour trade has been 
reflected in the indifferent buying of hard 
wheat. Prices are generally lc lower than 
a week ago for hard and 1@2c lower for 
soft. Local mills were all represented in 
the market this week, but their purchases 
were small and consisted mainly of picked 
samples for immediate use. No inclination 
was shown to anticipate requirements. Re- 
ceipts, 577 cars, compared with 775 a week 
ago and 1,227 the corresponding week of 
last year. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.22@1.49, No. 2 $1.20%@1.49, No. 3 $1.19 
@1.47, No. 4 $1.12@1.46; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.27@1.29, No. 2 $1.23@1.25, No. 3 $1.16@ 
1.21, No. 4 $1.08@1.14, 

CORN—Demand was only moderate for 
light supplies this week, and the market 
declined 1%c on practically all grades. Ar- 
rivals were 156 cars, compared with 239 last 
week and 129 a year ago. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 53%c, No. 2 53% @53%c, 
No. 3 58c, No. 4 52%c; yellow corn, No. 1 
544%c, No. 2 54%c, No. 3 54c, No. 4 53%c; 
mixed corn, No. 1 53c, No. 2 53c, No. 3 52%c, 
No. 4 51% @52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


re --Shipments—, 
922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 13, 7900 14,300 87,425 69,525 


Wh’'t, bus. .876,150 1,576,800 1,085,400 1,448,200 





Corn, bus..247,500 192,500 197,500 121,250 
Oats, bus.. 98,600 61,200 36,000 85,500 
Rye, bus... 4,400 8,800 2,200 5,500 
Barley, bus 33,000 22,500 20,800 22,100 
Bran, tons. 680 500 4,000 3,200 
Hay, tons... 5,016 5,628 1,020 2,736 
ST. LOUIS, APRIL 8 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
i SO , . . 6 3.5599 408 haeewates’ $7.75 @8.00 
NNT 4:65.0:54.0:4.0-4 30-0 4.050 868.0803 7.25 @7.50 
UU, TD oo o.6 0 0:6:6.0.09900905609806 5.00@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ...5. (4+¢0950000aveENOCEY 6.80 @7.25 
PE cichess Oe sohesdp eared ewur 6.40@6.60 
GOD 0.66445 0K Red OHEG HORSE 4.75 @5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
iy ., MR EEELELEEEREL TELS TEE 6.50 @ 7.00 
. SEER CTT ee 5.75 @6.25 
Pe. OD ok eweeWaveicnvencvswss 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—The market continues dull, 
while prices are tending downward, although 
offerings are quite limited. Demand for any 


good, round lots is lacking, the bulk of the 
sales reported consisting of mixed car lots 
with flour. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $22@22.50; soft 
winter bran, $22.50@23; gray shorts, $27.50 
@28 


WHEAT—There was light mill order de- 
mand for garlicky wheat and cheap milling 
grades of soft wheat, but very few cars of 
any grade were offered. Hard wheat in lim- 
ited demand. Receipts, 151 cars, against 219 
last week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.37; 
No. 2 red, $1.34; No. 3 red, $1.33@1.34. 

CORN-—-Trading small and local, with the 
undertone rather stronger than expected and 
the range of prices small, Receipts, 239 
cars, against 193. Cash prices: No. 2 corn 
55c, No, 3 55c, No. 4 58c; No. 2 yellow 57 
@58c, No. 8 yellow 55@56c, No. 4 yellow 55c; 
No. 1 white 57c, No. 2 white 57c. 

OATS—tTrading in oats was small and 
local. Late seeding, and reports that parts 
of Kansas will reduce acreage 50 per cent 
owing to lateness, were the main strengthen- 
ing factors. Receipts, 137 cars, against 173. 
Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 36@37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis... 70,390 68,920 121,990 90,530 
Wheat, bus.. 331,425 744,344 297,340 502,750 
Corn, bus.... 429,000 378,300 284,640 278,590 
Oats, bus.... 414,000 328,000 420,900 279,530 
ee, (WO 6566 execs 4,400 3,120 1,550 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 4,800 5,030 1,100 





BUFFALO, APRIL 8 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
TORNe WORORE SOTIRE 6:c 5 i'e'c odie cues $8.00@8.15 
Pee ereree 7.25 @7.60 
ek!) eee eee ee 6.00 @6.20 
TS SO Bee 3.85@4.00 
Rye, pure white .......cceceseoes + ae ke 
RPG, DUTGAME occ cc cccceceevecees 5.35 @5.5 
Sacked 
TPA, POT COM 2. scccccccvccces + @27.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 26.50 
Mixed feed ....cccccccccvcccces @30.50 
Flour middlings ........+++ee0- @31.50 
Red dog, per ton ........cc.es. @ 34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... eaees 1. 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 27.75 @ 28.25 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 27.25 @27.75 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.25@24.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... eves @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.. @53.50 
Oli menl, POF COM oc cccccccscvcs P @50.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... .....@ 2.70 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@11.50 
Se, De GE, BOO UD ves cece ccece 1.69@ 1.70 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ 2.30@ 2.35 


WHEAT—No demand here except for a 
little soft winter, and sellers asking higher 
prices than the mills will pay. 

CORN—Receipts light and demand limited 
to a few cars, as the feed trade is light 
and the mills have quite a supply on hand. 
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Some business in store corn. Prices were 
steady at ic higher than last week, and no 
offerings at the close, on track. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 67c; No. 3 yellow, 66%c; No. 4 
yellow, 64c; No. 5 yellow, 62%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Receipts light, and all offerings 
were taken at last week's prices except 
choice Weights, which sold at %c premium. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 44%c; No. 2 white, 
44c; No. 3 white, 42c; No. 4 white, 40%c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Fair demand for opening ship- 
ment. Light offerings of spot. Malting was 
quoted at 76@82c, and feed at 66@70c, on 
track, through billed. Malting, 74@80c, and 
feed 66@70c, in store. Malting, 46@47-1b, 
72@74c, and 48-lb 75@77c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Quiet. No. 2 in store was quoted at 
$1.04%, carloads, at the close, today. 





TOLEDO, APRIL 8 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $6.560@6.55; spring, $7.60. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ..........+.$27.00@29.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 27.50@29.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28.00@29.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ «....@56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.. eeeee@ 7.00 


WHEAT —Receipts, 23 cars, 8 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 25 cars, 14 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 26 cars, 12 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Wheat, bus.. 32,000 95,000 32,000 15,000 
Corn, bus.... 31,000 53,000 18,000 5,000 
Oats, bus.... 63,000 43,000 26,000 30,000 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 8 

FLOUR—Receipts, 4,600 bbls, and 9,109,729 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,301 sacks to Lon- 
don, 800 to Tangier, 1,000 sacks and 500 bbis 
to Ceuta, 1,500 sacks to Mililla, 598 to Con- 
stantinople, 500 to Liverpool, 5,500 to Glas- 
gow and 1,050 bbls to Hamburg. Quota- 
tions, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 


sacks: 

Spring first patent ........-+eee0s $8.25 @8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Spring firat clear ........se.eee008 6.50@7.00 


Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75@8.25 
Hard winter straight ... eevee 7.256@7.75 
Soft winter straight ... eoeee 6.26@6.75 

RYE FLOUR—In email. oupely, and steady 
but quiet at $6@6.50 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing firm at a net advance of Ic. 
Trade quiet. Receipts, 324,766 bus; exports, 
740,257; stock, 1,481,294, Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ........ eeecees $1.31@1.36 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky secre - 1.26@1.31 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
steady, but trade quiet. Quotations, car lots, 


eeee 








per ton: 

Bering VTA ccccccesccccececcss $30.00@31.00 
Soft winter bran ..... eveccee 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings ........... 31.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings .....-...-+.se++ 33.00@34.00 
WOO GET o6c Webbs cvcesccccoes -.+ 38.00@39.00 


CORN—Market advanced ic under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 828,216 
bus; exports, 230,600; stock, 1,051,538. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
68% @69%ec, No. 3 67%@68%ec, No. 4 66@ 
67c; car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 
71@72c, No. 3 yellow 70@7l1c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand slow, but of- 
ferings light and values well sustained in 
sympathy with strength of raw material. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... 75 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......+e++06 1. 75 


OATS—Offerings light, and market firm 
and %c higher. Buyers, however, operating 
cautiously. Receipts, 36,725 bus; stock, 170,- 
002. Quotations: No. 2 white, 46@46%c; No, 
3 white, 45@45%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.10; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 8 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ....... secceces $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50 @7.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.25@7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75@6.00 
Rye flour, white .......:..e.eeees 5.85 @6.25 
Rye flour, standard ° - 5.00@5.40 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...........+. $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent ..........66. 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.35 


MILLFEED—Lower to sell, but nominally 
unchanged in absence of demand or trading. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $29.50@30.50; soft winter bran, $30@ 
$1; standard middlings, $30@31; flour mid- 
dlings, $34@35; red dog, $39@41; city mills’ 
middlings, $30@31. 

WHEAT—Declined %ec; 
movement light. Receipts, 47,333 bus; ex- 
ports, 48,142; stock, 687,166. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.34%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.33%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.03@1.30. 


demand and 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER -- 


CORN—<Advanced 1%c; movement and de- 
mand less active. Receipts, 1,071,198 bus; 
exports, 1,119,519; stock, 4,905,506. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 8 yellow or better, 
track, 69%c asked; contract spot, 66%c; No. 
4, spot, 656%c; range of southern for week, 
64@67 Ke. 

OATS—Irregular; demand and movement 
limited, Receipts, 6,227 bus; stock, 145,506. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45@ 
45%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 43% @44c. 

RYE—Unchanged; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 507,599 bus; exports, 573,- 
180; stock, 1,096,985. Closing price of No, 2 
western for export, $1.07\%. 





BOSTON, APRIL 8 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $9.25 @9.50 
Spring patents, standard ......... 8.00@9.25 
Spring first clears ........+6+665 - 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter patents ...... ecccece 7.25@8.50 
Soft winter patents .......... sees 7.26@8.50 
Soft winter straights ..... eseeses 6.50@7.26 


Soft winter clears ..... 
Rye flour, white patent . coecctcoes B& 75 @6. 26 

MILLFERED—A slightly firmer market for 
wheat feeds at the close of the week, with a 
better demand, Other feeds quiet but 
steady. Spring bran, all-rail transit ship- 
ment, $29.75@30.50 for standard and $30.75 
@31.50 for pure; winter bran, $30.50@31.50; 
middlings, $31.50@36.50; mixed feed, $32@ 
37; red dog, $41; gluten feed, $39.80; gluten 
meal, $49.55; hominy feed, $26.50; stock feed, 
$29.25; oat hulls, reground, $14.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $49.50@56; linseed meal, $55,—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
fairly steady. Yellow granulated, $1.85; 
bolted yellow, $1.80; feeding, $1.45; cracked 
corn, $1.45,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Market unchanged, with quiet 
demand at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for cut 
and ground. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bbis... 23,405 15,446 ...... 

Wheat, bus. 122,482 76,988 356,271 

Corn, bus.. 22,375 141,640 1,307,253 175,058 
Oats, bus. 84,200 21,275 263,011 4,630 
Rye, bus..... cece ooge 1,696 2,322 
Barley, bus.. ..... ° 13,470 ..... 
Millfeed, tons 68 78 av ees ceeee 


Corn meal, bbis 205 214 
Oatmeal, sacks. 500 

Exports from Boston during the week prs 
ing April 8: to Liverpool, 39,200 bus bonded 
wheat, 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 11 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


April 11 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTER cccccscssvces $8.05 @8.80 $8.25@8.40 
Standard patent ...... 7.90@8.20 7.70@7.95 
Second patent ........ 7.55@7.70 7.35@7.75 


5.50@5.70 5.50@5.90 
3.50@4.00 3.75@4.00 


*First clear, jute ..... 
*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (April 11), 
in jute, were: 
April 11 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina .. - -$6.90@7.05 $7.60@7.75 
Durum flour .......... 5.70 5.60@6.25 
GOGE oc ccc essécccdeves 410@4. 25 4.25@4.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


April 15... ...... 258,160 215,950 381,565 
April 8.... 259,350 264,360 197,745 392,045 
April 1... 303,230 313,065 233,640 369,220 
March 26.. 287,280 315,430 230,965 365,050 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
April 15... ..... ° 1,485 2,345 9,115 
April 8... 4,270 7,906 ...... 29,670 
April 1... 2,240 9,955 7,290 8,200 
March 25. 1,070 2,005 7,085 16,590 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 


‘northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels; 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 

ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Jan. 28. 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 eee 
.. 63 70,315 169,840 183,375 1,135 335 


Feb. 4 

Feb. 11. 62 69,115 185,775 189,330 eee nee 
Feb, 18. 63 70,815 198,315 164,085 695 one 
Feb, 25. 63 70,315 177,115 163,565 «+. 1,765 
Mch, 4.. 63 70,315 180,490 151,230 4,035 1,430 
Mch, 11. 63 70,315 204,125 172,415 1,385 675 
Mch. 18. 63 70,315 199,180 176,120 eee oe. 
Mch, 25. 63 70,315 201,400 207,225 355 2,215 
April 1. 62 69,315 158,730 194,085 eee 505 
April 8. 54 55,315 139,540 122,600 ove coe 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 11), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


April 11 Year ago 
BPGR. os csicce sees $20. 00@20. 50 $16.00@16. ee 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 .....@15. 


Flour middlings... 24.50@26.00 36:06921.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@33.00 25.00@27.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $22.00@22.25 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 22.50@22.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 ibs*... 23.00@23.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 23.50@23.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 21.00@22.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 


Corn meal, yellowt ............ 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white® .............. 6.75@ 56.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 4.25 
Whole wheat flour, ne eeeecee 7.10@ 7.20 
Graham, standard, bbit . -» 7,20@ 7.30 
Rolled oats** .. @ 2. 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 56.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Plaxseed screenings, ton ....... 56.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal* ........... - @51.50 
*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. "Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 





bushel: 

No. 1 dark No, 1 nor 
April 5 --$1.50% @1.57% $1.48% @1.51% 
ASPG © vcccs 1.51% @1.58% 1.49% @1.52% 
April 7 ..... 1.525% @1.59% 1.50% @1.53% 
yr ere 1.53% @1.60% 1.51% @1.54% 
April 10 ..... 1.65 @1.62 1.53 @1.56 
April 11 ° 1.535% @1.60% 1.515% @1.54% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
April 5 ..... $1. 46% @1.538% $1.44% @1.48% 
April 6 ..... - 47% @1.54% 1.455% @1.49% 
April 7 ..... 1.485% @1.55% 1.46% @1.50% 
April 8 ..... 149% @1.56% 1.47% @1.51% 
April 10 ..... 1.51 @1.58 1.49 @1.53 
April 11 ..... 1.49% @1.56% 1.47% @1.51% 
April May July April May July 
Biccnds $1.39% $1.30% 8..... $1.42% $1.33% 
Ci ucts 1.40% 1.32% 10..... 1.44 1.34% 
Toccee - 1.41% 1.82% 11..... 1.42% 1.33% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per — 


April Corn Oats ye Barley 
4... 49% @49% 32% @33% 91% 693% 49@62 
5... 49% @50 32% @33% 92 @93% 49@62 
6... 50 @50% 32% @33% 93 @94 49@62 
7... 50% @50% 383 @34 93 @94 50@63 
8... 50 @51 33% @34% 93% @94% 50@63 
10... 51% @51% 34 @35 94% @96% 50@63 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 9 
April8 Aprill 1921 


Wheat, bus ..... 1,108,110 962,560 1,587,720 
Flour, bbls ..... - 19,828 15,767 27,306 
Millstuff, tons ... 931 1,576 1,054 
Comm, DUB .cccscs 155,820 190,400 117,450 
Oats, bus ....... 264,120 336,310 115,540 
Barley, bus ..... 211,640 175,200 161,880 
Rye, bus ....... - 26,000 34,100 36,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 46,000 88,000 112,100 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: April 9 


Aprils April1 1921 
Wheat,*bus ..... 522,200 484,980 1,036,380 
Flour, bbis ...... 284,432 827,302 300,592 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,565 12,915 13,562 
Corm, BUS ..cecses 95,940 173,430 154,580 
Oats, DUB 2.0.00. 667,080 651,990 185,220 
Barley, bus ..... 156,400 218,120 228,620 
Rye, bus ........ 4,560 27,900 78,970 
Flaxseed, bus ... 12,430 5,950 33,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April 9 April 10 
April8 Aprill 1921 1920 











No, 1 dark ..... 1,148 = 1,166 984 513 
No. 1 northern.. 59 64 102 75 
No. 2 northern... 247 247 1 eee 
ORRETS ccccccces 4,537 4,925 2,855 17,427 

Totals ........ 5,991 6,402 3,941 8,015 
Im 1919 ..c0c. 16,963 18,668 .....  ceoce 
In 1918 ...... - 278 B80 nner = cvcce 
Im 1917 ..c000. 9.550 9,866  .ccce coves 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 9 Apr. ed Apr. 12 
April 8 Aprill 1921 1920 1919 


Corn ...2,213 2,186 403 35 13 
Oats ..21,445 21,730 9, 353 2,529 1,590 
Barley.. 605 589 1,044 827 1,846 
Rye ....1,021 1,034 42 4,539 6,636 
Flaxseed, 84 88 1,021 28 88 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed. in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 4...$2.51 2.51 2.49% 2.48% 2.48 
April 5... 2.50% 2.50% 2.52 2.51 2.49 
April 6... 2.52% 2.52% 2.51 2.50 2.61 
April 7... 2.54% 2.53% 2.51% 2.50% 2.51% 
April 8... 2.58 2.57% 2.54% 2.53% 2.55 


April 10... 2.61% 2.60% 2.57% 2.56% 2.57 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, -—In store—— 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 46 112 44 84 1,021 28 
Duluth..... « 14 13 37 85 1,602 62 


Totals..... 60 125 81 169 2,603 90 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to April 
8, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








r~—Receipts—, —Shipments— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921- 22 1920-21 

Minneapolis ... 3,246 4,752 1,047 556 
ee eee 2,502 3,063 3,060 2,156 
PECANS coc ccce 5,748 7,815 4,107 2,712 





NEW YORK, APRIL 8 


FLOUR—Dull, buyers refusing to purchase 
on rapidly fluctuating market. Stocks low; 
demand light. Quotations: spring first pat- 
ents, $9@10; standard patents, $7.25@7.75; 


April 12, 1922 


first clears, $5.75 @6.40; soft winter straights, 
$6.15@6.65; hard winter straights, $7@7. 50; 
first clears, $5.75@6.40; rye, $5.60@6.25,—a)j 


in jute. Receipts, 214,883 bbls. 
WHEAT—Feverish, with rapid fluctua. 
tions. Considerable liquidation. Genera) 
rt my fairly weak. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
$1.43; No. 2 hard winter, $1.43; No. j 


pn Ks Manitoba, $1.52%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.35. Receipts, 172,200 bus. 
CORN—While nervous and feverish, in 
sympathy with wheat, showed inclination to 
rally, and indicated greater relative strength, 


Export sales fair. Receipts at primary 
points small. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
74%c; No. 2 mixed, 73%c; No. 2 white, 


74%c. Receipts, 358,600 bus. 

OATS—Had a firm undertone, with gen- 
eral upward tendency in prices. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 46%c; No. 3 white, 45%c; No, 4 
white, 43%c. Receipts, 686,000 bus, 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 





all subject to confirmation, as quoted ‘‘ues- 
day, April 11, in cents per 100 lbs: 

oot From —, 

Phila-liimp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia R'ds 


Aberdeen .... 30.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 ee 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 


Belfast ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bremen ,.... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 ones 
Bristol ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Cardiff ...... BO-B4 nee cece cece ‘xen 
Bergen ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 25.00 


Christiania .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


Copenhagen... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
COP cccscces 20.00 e+ 20.00 .... ith 
Dublin ....... 20.00 .... 20.00 

Dundee +++» 20-30 37.00 37.00 37.00 owe 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 0.00 
Stockholm ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 wang 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Malmé ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Hamburg .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bordeaux .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 

Havre ....... 21.00 21.00 21.00 . 
Marseilles .... 35.00 +++ 86.00 35.00 
Helsingfors .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 


Genoa, Naples 35.00 ... 
Hull ..cceeees 20-22 .... 





Leith .......+. SOBRE cece sees seco _— 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... wake 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Newcastle - 20-22 ... eeeve tes 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraltar .... 65.00 1.20 cece sees cece 
Southampton... 22.00 — 

Danzig ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


PHRUOE 0050. BRED cine veee 
Stettin ....... SS \Beeeinatts 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ev ling 
April 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barle) Flax 
GC. WH By ccccccse 2,938 892 352 eee 
Consolidated 1,354 120 26 60 
Ogilvies ......... 1,272 217 91 sae 


1,521 433 240 


Grain Growers ... ove 
1,043 114 114 68 


Fort William .... 














SS ee 8,768 1,291 307 27 
North Western .. 529 77 125 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 4,848 1,431 593 61 
Cam, GOre oovcec 1,956 567 145 264 
Sask. Co-op. ... 3,675 347 87 37 
Private siowatnnn. 10,366 1,955 337 135 

Totals ........ 38,270 17,445 2,416 753 
Year O80 .cccecce 21,715 14,746 3,272 1,896 
Meceipes .occccces 1,506 682 116 18 
Rail shipments... 214 202 eee 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitt«: ) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 114 No. 2C. W...... 950 
No, 1 northern. .5,129 No, 3 C. W.....- 1,535 
No. 2 northern..3,443 Ex. 1 feed ..... 244 
No. 3 northern. .5,954 1 feed ......... 520 
No, 4 agecee seca B BRON cccccccss 408 
Bee. | cceesvcese 963 Special bin ..... 218 
No. 6 ..ce.- ° 123 OGERSTD cccccess- 1,615 
Weed cccccccece « 7 Private .....-:- 1,955 
Durum ......... 112 —onene 
Special bin .....1,858 Total ......- 445 
Others. .......-. 2,994 
Private ........10,366 

Total .......33,270 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United © ‘ates 
on April 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 548 4,784 145 918 23 
Boston ..... em | 272 2 1 
Buffalo 1,521 2,162 2,831 445 183 
ABeat ccce sev «+. 1,646 To see 
Chicago ....2,443 11,017 17,425 729 = = «101 
ABeat ...- vee 2680 9,986 oe 


Detroit ..... 18 122 135 11 


“a. 5 


St. Joseph... 848 445 120 3 
Duluth .....4,758 6,870 5,928 3,877 438 
Galveston.. 2,074 eee ees 91 ee 
Indianapolis. 144 374 265 ese 
Kan. ARE 8,127 2,776 2,323 72 eee 
Milwaukee. . 88 2,684 1,317 175 164 
Afloat .... 1,171 see 
Minneapolis 65, 991 2,213 21,445 1,021 605 


N. Orleans..2,424 1,080 200 57 12 





Newp. News. ... 214 13 er ‘ 
New York... 449 1,299 1,195 205 99 
Omaha .....1,761 1,628 2,650 887 26 
Peorta ..... 105 140 440 eee ore 
Philadeiphia. 888 1,083 166 100 1 
St. Louis....1,168 1,197 783 82 ' 
Toledo ..... 813 215 643 25 2 
Totals ...34,163 45,305 63,606 8,700 1.667 


Last’ year..17,877 32,716 33,416 1,804 2,006 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,734,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
584,000; oats, 1,038,000; rye, 536,000. In- 
crease—Barley, 95,000 bus, 
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The flour market during the past week 
has probably been duller than at any 
previous time on the crop. This is ac- 
counted for by the rather rapid fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market, which caused 
considerable nervousness on the part of 
buyers, in most cases scaring them en- 
tirely out of the market. Flour stocks 
are very low, but bakers are not doing 
the volume of business they normally do; 
consequently, there was a lower demand 
for flour from this quarter than ordi- 
narily, and distributors can get on with 
smaller stocks. The ideas of sellers and 
buyers with regard to prices seem to dif- 
fer widely. This has been another factor 
in preventing sales. Mills were inclined 
to be firm, but here and there cuts were 
made without any adequate result, for 
buyers could not be tempted. 

The export market was equally dull, 
business being made up entirely of a 
few scattered small lots of low grades 
and first clears. While there were a 
number of inquiries, the situation was 
much less lively, than for the previous 
few weeks. There has been rather a 
heavy movement of flour to the Near 
East, but this was the result of previous 
purchases. Some 70,000 sacks were 
shipped this week. 

A firm and settled wheat market 


would, unquestionably, bring about bet- 
ter business conditions, but until this 
comes little real change in the situation 
can be hoped for. Quotations: spring 


first patents, $9@10; standard patents, 
$7.25(97.75; first clears, $5.75@6.40; soft 
winter straights, $6.15@6.65; hard winter 
straiyhts, $7@7.50; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.40; rye, $5.60@6.25,—all in jute. 


SHIPPING BOARD EXPANDS 


The United States Shipping Board, in 
making an effort to increase the freight 
cargoes for American ships, will shortly 
open service offices throughout the Mid- 
dle West. Those to be opened ‘first will 
be in Cincinnati, Memphis, Kansas City, 
Chico, Minneapolis and Detroit.. These 
are lo be in charge of individual man- 
agers, who will report to central head- 
quariers in Washington. 

Louis F. Klein has been appointed gen- 


eral manager of these offices, with head- 
quaricrs in Washington. He has had 
Wide experience in railroad matters, havy- 


ing cen connected with the Illinois Cen- 
tral und several other well-known rail- 
road lines. It is hoped that, by estab- 
lishiig these branches, the managers of 
whic!; will call upon all shippers possible, 
an increased volume of freight for 
American vessels will be developed. 


JUDGMENT AGAINST BAKERY 


A judgment was recently secured 
against the Prospect Baking Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for $5,085 and interest, in 
fave: of Ansel S. Leo, representing the 
William Kelly. Milling Co. The action 
Was based upon default of the defendant 
on a lot of 2,000 bbls of flour sold it by 
Mr. Leo, and the outcome is regarded as 
very satisfactory, because in all proba- 
bility it will have a salutary effect on 
others who feel that a drop in the mar- 
ket is sufficient to warrant their refusal 
to recognize their obligations. 

Another suit decided in favor of Mr. 
Leo was brought against B. Maggio, and 
amounted to $300. If every one would 
take equally drastic action against those 
whe attempt to avoid the responsibility 
of iheir contracts there would be con- 


siderably less trouble from this source in 
the flour business than there is. 


NOTES 

I. Van Den Bergh, of Rotterdam, who 
has been in this country for two or three 
weeks visiting the trade, sailed for home 
on April 8, on the Rotterdam. 

James V. Rank, one of Great Britain’s 
sae millers, who was on ’change here 
Thursday, April 6, stated that while 
Great Britain was not buying much 
wheat, owing to previous purchases, he 
was of the opinion that she would draw 
more heavily on Canadian supplies be- 
fore long. 

J. A. Lenhardt, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee of the New York 
Flour Club, has announced that the club 
will hold its annual banquet at the Bilt- 
more Hotel on Thursday evening, April 
20. This affair has always been popular 
and well attended, and undoubtedly this 
year’s event will be no exception to the 
rule. 

Captain W. H. Stayton, of the Balti- 
more (Md.) Steamship Co., in speaking 
at an immense mass meeting at Carnegie 
Hall Thursday evening, April 6, with the 
aim of modifying the Volstead law, 
struck a responsive chord when in the 
middle of his speech he stopped and said, 
“I want a glass of beer, and I don’t care 
who knows it.” 

The New York Central Railroad is 
negotiating for the purchase of 16,000 
new freight cars, and many other rail- 
road companies are asking for bids for 
the furnishing of new rolling stock. As 
the number of orders for freight cars so 
far this year already exceeds the total 
for 1921, it is taken as a sign that gen- 
eral business conditions are improving. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
this week were G. G. Sohlberg, president 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; 
F. J. Lingham, president Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; W. 
G. Gooding, president Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; Rudolph A. Goerz, 
president and manager Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas; Ralph Quacken- 
bush, president James Frazee Milling 
Co., Baldwinsville. N. Y; Henry E. 
Lewis, secretary Ontario Milling Co., 
Inc., Oswego, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE 


Ba.timore, Mp., April 8.—Flour was 
barely steady and inert all week. A lit- 
tle car lot business was done to keep 
stocks intact, but there was no disposi- 
tion to carry stuff at this level, or to an- 
ticipate wants in the least. In fact, the 
trade is afraid to load up on old crop 
flour, owing to the generally poor quality 
and condition of the 1921 wheat. 

Springs were unchanged and dull, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. All 
mills appeared to hold to quotations, 
claiming their action was based on the 
position of cash wheat, but buyers insist- 
ed they would have to come down if they 
wanted to make sales. Nothing of mo- 
ment was accomplished. 

Hard winters were largely nominal 
and lifeless, short patents at the close 
ranging $7.75@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Trading has been light since the 
recent sales of short patent at $6.85, 
jute, and standard patent at $7, jute 
and cotton, though one flour, referred to 
as the best in the world, did sell at $7.50, 
cotton, while the others were selling .at 
the lower figures. Most mills are wait- 
ing for buyers to get hungry. 

Soft winters were steady and slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.75 


@7; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Some mills, western and near-by, were 
anxious to sell patent at quotations, but 
there were none to buy. A few cars of 
near-by straight changed hands, princi- 
pally at $5.75, cotton, to $5.85, bulk, the 
latter for fancy. There is much poor 
wheat and flour in this section, making 
it necessary for buyers to scrutinize 
shipments very closely, particularly as 
the weevily and fly-cut offerings will not 
bring within $1@1.25 bbl of the sound 
product. 

City mills continued to run lightly, but 
reported some improvement in trade, 
both export and domestic. They made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 18,822 
bbls; destined for export, 6,119. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
4,137 bbls flour and 1,740,841 bus grain 
—48,142 wheat, 1,119,519 corn and 573,- 
180 rye. 

R. B. Carson, formerly a local millers’ 
agent with western connections, has ac- 
cepted a position as salesman with the 
Atlantic Flour Co., of this city. 

William H. Stiide, of Otto Stiide & 
Co., grain exporters, sailed today for 
Rotterdam, with the intention of return- 
ing home in time for the new wheat crop. 


Eugene Blackford, the active member 
on "change of Gill & Fisher, grain ex- 
porters, will leave May 3 for an extend- 
ed European trip for business and pleas- 
ure. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to April 8, 1922, 432,321 
bus; year ago, 219,273. Range of prices 
this week, 64@6714,c; last year, 664@ 
7244,c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to April 8, 1922, 1,182,335 bus; 
same period last year, 1,449,497. Range 
of prices this week, $1.03@1.30; last year, 
$1.10@1.47. 

The new refinery of the American Sug- 
ar Refining Co. at Locust Point, Balti- 
more, will have a formal opening on 
May 17, two years from the day ground 
was first broken for the plant. 


Henry Snow, of Henry Snow & Son, 
wholesale grocers and flour, has awarded 
the contract to convert his warehouse in- 
to an office building of 60 offices. The 
firm will occupy offices in the new build- 
ing, but will secure quarters elsewhere 
for carrying stock and making deliveries. 


Joseph G. Reynolds and David H. 
Larkin, president and chief grain inspec- 
tor, respectively, of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, left this week to at- 
tend the meetings at Kansas City and 
Chicago which were called by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to discuss the 
proposed changes in grain grading. 

J. Carroll Fahey, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, has gone to Atlantic 
City for a rest, preparatory to becom- 
ing associated with W. H. Muller & Co., 
grain exporters, of New York. It is said 
Mr. Fahey will be shortly followed to 
New York by Emerson V. Clarke and 
Howard E. Zéifle, from his local office 
force. 


T. A. Lankford, aged 32 years, former- 
ly a miller of this state, has been appoint- 
ed assistant flour inspector of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, with the 
right of succession to the office of chief 
flour inspector on the retirement of Mil- 
ton A. Smeak, the present incumbent, if 
found worthy and capable when the va- 
cancy occurs. 


The foreign trade committee of the 
Exchange, steamship agents and brokers, 
grain exporters, grain forwarders, etc., 
have agreed unanimously that all freight 
contracts for vessels loading grain only, 
on berth terms, shall contain the follow- 
ing clause: “Should vessels load grain 
only, vessel to load under inspection of 
underwriters’ agents, at her expense, and 
to comply with their rules.” 


The British government, through its 
consul at Baltimore, has again honored 
George S. Jackson, formerly of the Al- 
lied Commission and second vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, by presenting him this week 
with a handsome silver tray, of unique 
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design and superb workmanship, bearing 
this inscription: “Presented to George 
Jackson by the British Government in 
acknowledgment of his public services 
and as a token of personal respect, 1921.” 
Mr. Jackson is now vice president of 
the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain ex- 
porters of this city. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April. 8.—Local flour 
conditions are still in an unsatisfactory 
condition, so far as sales are concerned, 
with the market seesawing back and 
forth. There is no material change in 
the range of prices. The only firm spot 
in the market is in clears. On all other 
grades there is more or less pressure to 
sell, with millers willing and anxious to 
accept liberal reductions from asking 
prices in order to effect sales. 

Flour salesmen are unanimous in their 
desire to submit all bids, no matter how 
much out of line they may appear to be, 
and intimate that, for any bids within 
reason, the prospects are unusually good 
of acceptance. Some sales have been put 
through on spring patents at 25@35c bbl 
under open quotations, and this policy is 
being encouraged by many millers who 
are greatly in need of business. 

Demand for rye flour is quiet, with 
quite a wide range of prices quoted on 
the best grades, but no material change 
from a week ago. No particular change 
in corn meal or oatmeal, demand ruling 
quiet, with the tone easier at the close 
of the week. 

NOTES 

Wirt R. Robinson, of the Arkell & 
Smith Bag Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., was 
in Boston this week, the guest of the 
New England representative, Colonel 
Robert Skene, Jr. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston on 
April 1, 1922, as reported by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, amounted to 29,971 
bbls, compared with 33,308 on March 1 
and 30,878 a year ago. 

R. J. Marden, formerly a member of 
the Boston grain trade, but now located 
in Leola, S. D., was in Boston this week 
and visited his friends on the exchange, 
of which he was formerly a member. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., April 8.—One of the 
mills, one with a good foreign trade to 
its credit this year, has been doing noth- 
ing either for export or domestic the past 
few days, and will cut down running 
time next week to probably less than 
three days. ‘The other mills are about 
where they were last week, some doing a 
little more and others less, but all very 
close to the shutting down point. 

Buyers seemed less interested in the 
market than last week, and took only 
small amounts of certain brands of pat- 
ents of which they were known to be 
short. They haggled about the price 
until the miller got weary and let them 
have it on a basis believed to be below 
cost of production. Bakers are doing 
practically nothing. One of the largest 
baking combinations, which does its buy- 
ing at Buffalo, is said to have not used 
a barrel of spring wheat flour for more 
than nine months. 

While cash wheat premiums were high- 
er, prices of patents eased off 10@I15c 
this week, and there was considerable 
further weakness indicated. Clears, al- 
though not offered to any extent, were 
lower, with the inquiry light, and little 
prospect of buyers paying quotations at 
present. Rye flour lower and easy, with 
demand not worth mentioning. 

The local retail trade is decidedly dull, 
but prices are being maintained on_the 
best family patent at $9 in cotton 98's. 

Kansas agents here are selling a little 
flour daily, and say the trade is not so 
bad as to call for any complaint on the 
best brands. The range of prices. how- 
ever, is something fierce. Short patent 
was quoted today at $7.25@8, and stand- 
ard at $6.50@7.50, Buffalo rate points. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeeds have advanced steadily from 
the low point, and the situation today 
is decidedly strong on bran, which is 
easily salable at $2 over last week’s clos- 
ing price, which was about $2 over the . 
extreme decline. The mills are all sold 
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ahead on bran, und some of them are in 
the market for a few cars for immediate 
shipment at the advance. Standard mid- 
dlings, while showing no change from 
last week, are in a little better demand 
and it is believed will be wanted in the 
near future. The heavier feeds were 
also slow, with quite a supply on hand, 
A sudden call for the latter is looked 
for. 

The break in millfeeds came too early, 
and with everybody apparently afraid to 
buy and the mills unable to almost give 
the stuff away, the recent decline could 
not be avoided. All this time the market 
was very sensitive. As soon as buying 
started it was easy to advance prices, 
and the rush came the past few days. 
Every dealer wants bran, quick shipment, 
and there is nothing offered today. Job- 
bers say the position is strong, in spite 
of the fact that grass is only about six 
weeks away. 

Corn meal coarse feed is unchanged 
in price, but the mills report demand 
very light. Hominy feed slow and easy, 
as resellers have plenty and are forced to 
move it. Gluten feed dull, with resellers 
at 50c under the guaranteed price. Cot- 
tonseed meal not offered so freely, and 
the situation is said to be a little strong- 
er. Oil meal dull and weak. Bids 
of $50, track, Buffalo, would be accepted. 
Distillers’ grains unsettled, and inquiry 
light. Brewers’ grains and beet pulp 
very scarce. Milo lower, dull and weak. 
Buckwheat declined 10c this week, owing 
to lack of demand, but there were bids 
today of $2.30, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TED WE cc cccivoveccse 103,560 62 
BMS WOO 2 ccccccvccecccs 128,195 77 
BERR OOO cccccecsssccrcose 143,850 86 
Two years ago ........... 53,193 32 
Three years ago ......... 133,820 80 


NOTES 


Linehan Bros., of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
are rapidly completing their new bakery 
building. 

It is reported from Canada that the 

ashburn-Crosby Co. will establish a 
flour mill at Windsor, Ont. 


William Tench, of Boston, eastern rep- 
resentative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, visited the trade here this 
weak, 

Stocks of wheat here today are 2,100,- 
000 bus, of which 1,100,000 are Canadian, 
compared with 556,000 bus a year ago 
and 5,266,000 in 1920. 

The Becker-Prentiss Co., whose whole- 
sale grocery plant was destroyed by fire 
10 days ago, immediately opened a new 
warehouse and office in the Becker Build- 
ing on Pearl Street. 

The canal between Buffalo and Lock- 
port is ready for the opening of naviga- 
tion, which is set for April 15. No char- 
ters for shipment of grain to New York 
have been announced. 

Steamers are leaving this port for 
Cleveland and Toledo, but there will be 
no hurry to get out until later in the 
month, No arrivals of grain laden steam- 
ers are expected here before April 25. 


The burlap market is reported very 
firm and advancing, owing to troubles in 
India. Cotton bags remain steady. Bur- 
lap, 8-oz, are quoted at $93 per M; 140-lb 
jute flour, $110; 98-lb cotton flour, $126. 

The total stocks of all kinds of grain 
in store and afloat here are 10,352,000 
bus, compared with 3,914,000 a year ago. 
There are about 6,000,000 bus of corn 
and oats here today, or 3,000,000 more 
than last year. 

J. C. Evans, vice president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, who 
has returned from a visit to upper lake 
ports, says there is a better feeling all 
around concerning lake traffic this sea- 
son. The first boats of this line will 
start about April 25. 

A member of the largest wheat han- 
dling firm here remarked today that he 
had never seen business so dull at this 
season of the year. Millers have more 
wheat than they want, and are unable 
to sell it to other mills. Usually, at this 
time, just before navigation opens, there 
are a few mills short of supplies and 
willing to pay a premium. Now the hold- 
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ers cannot get the opening price for 
wheat. 


Farmers in this state plan about the 
same acreage of hay they had last year, 
but expect to increase the area devoted 
to other crops about 3 per cent. Agree- 
ments made for farm help indicate that 
wages will average about 10 per cent be- 
low last year. The wage scale will be 
about $36 a month and board. 


Local parties and J. Ray Totten have 
bought a mill at Waverly, Ohio, and will 
rebuild in time to begin operations with 
the new crop. In the meantime they will 
engage in the flour and feed business 
there. Berend J. Burns is president, and 
J. Ray Totten vice president, of the 
present Waverly Grain & Feed Co., which 
will be ready to start the corn plant next 
month. 

E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 8—To some 
extent western flour is invading the local 
markets. A few days ago the board of 
supervisors of Monroe County advertised 
for bids on flour for the almshouse and 
penitentiary. The Washburn-Crosby Co. 
was low, with a bid of $7.65 bbl for the 
almshouse, put up in 16’s, and $7.55 for 
the penitentiary, put up in cotton 98's. 
Short spring family patents were speci- 
fied in each instance. 

Under the conditions, millers have been 
cutting prices somewhat on hard wheat 
flours; in fact, considerably more than 
concessions in the grain market war- 
rant. With overhead piling up, the point 
has been reached where any contract that 
will help cut this down, even though it 
nets no profit, gets serious considera- 
tion. The situation is further aggravat- 
ed by the slumping prices of feed, which 
heretofore have been absorbing part of 
the loss on flour. About the only excep- 
tion to the uniformly dull market is the 
demand for first clears. Some mills are 
sold slightly ahead, and none of them 
have any accumulation. 

Here are the going prices on hard 
wheat flours, but probably they would be 
shaded slightly on a firm offer: spring 
patents, $8.75@8.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $9; spring straights, 
$8.25@8.50, cotton 98’s, local; bakers pat- 
ent, $8.25@8.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; first clears, $6.25@7.25, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, 
$4.10@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been slight concession in soft 
wheat prices, and mills are holding flour 
close to former levels, with 10c about the 
limit of the drop. Best standard brands 
of winter straights are offered at $6.15 
@6.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7. Country mills are doing little, 
and most of them are close to a grist 
mill basis, with local needs about the limit 
of demand. There is some inquiry for 
entire wheat and graham flours, but it is 
practically confined to less than car lots. 
Based on Boston rate points, car lots, en- 
tire wheat is quoted at $8 bbl, and gra- 
ham at $6, both in cotton 98's. 

The rye trade has slowed down to a 
standstill. Probably in point of sales it 
has been the smallest week of the crop 
year thus far. Best white brands nomi- 
nally are 10c lower, and are quoted at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western brands too slow to estab- 
lish a market, but nominal prices are un- 
changed. 

The feed market has worked still lower 
this week. Some mills* have cut prices 
on both bran and middlings $8; others, 
which are sold up or a little ahead, are 
still holding closer to former prices, but 
apparently will have to make concessions 
when any amount is involved. Demand 
from dairymen usually reaches peak on 
bran about April 1, and from then on 
works lower until cattle are turned out 
to pasture. Middlings are affected to 
some extent, but round lots are fed to 
small pigs and there is good demand up 
to early July. 

Going prices: spring bran, $30.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 3; win- 
ter bran, $32, sacked, local mostly; 


spring middlings, $32.50@34, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $84; winter mid- 
dlings, $82, sacked, mostly local. Rye 
f $2 lower, at $25@27 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed $1 under re- 
cent prices, with ground oats selling at 
$83 ton and corn meal at $28, bulk, job- 
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bing basis. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $2 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIP WOOK cccccccccscccoce 5,5 0 
TMB WOOK ccccccccccccsese 6,250 34 


Of this week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 350 
rye. 

NOTES 

Thieves entered the Deininger bakery, 
North Street, during the night and stole 
$400 intended for the payroll. 


The average loss from oat smut 
amounts to 8 per cent of the crop in New 
York state, according to the Monroe 
County Farm Bureau. 


Rochester will take appropriate part 
in the observance of ‘ea Canal 
Week,” beginning April 17. The plan is 
to boost freight shipments over the 
waterway by calling attention in a 
graphic way to its possibilities. 

The Steuben County authorities are in- 
vestigating the circumstances surround- 
ing the burning of the Keystone bakery 
at Addison, Dec. 25. It is alleged that 
$18,000 in new insurance was placed on 
the bakery property within a three-month 
period. 

A special meeting has been called for 
Saturday night, April 15, when members 
of the bakers’ union will discuss the ten- 
tative draft for a new contract with the 
bakeshops here. The existing contract 
expires on April 30. The lockout in the 
Stein bakery which held a contract with 
the Hebrew branch of the union, con- 
tinues. The union has a membership of 
about $20, and holds contracts with about 
100 bakeshops. T. W. Kwapp. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa., April 8.—Dullness 
characterized the flour market the past 
week, and little trading of any material 
consequence was done. There were 
plenty of flour salesmen in town repre- 
senting western and southwestern mills, 
but their efforts were fruitless. Bakers 
bought a little for immediate require- 
ments. 

The strike of the coal miners had some 
effect on business. At this writing it ap- 
pears that they have a losing fight on 
their hands. The expected support of 
nonunion miners in a sympathetic strike 
did not materialize, and it is stated that 
the output of coal from the nonunion 
mines in western and central Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia is ample to 
keep industries operating at their regu- 
lar rate. Bakers in mining communities, 
and those who ship bread to the strike 
zones, are not ordering flour in large 
quantities. The same can be said of the 
wholesale grocery trade. Few carload 
sales have been made during the past 10 
days. 

Prices the past week: spring wheat 
patent $7.50@8.75, and hard winter $6.90 
@8, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; hard win- 
ter, $5.25@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.75@6.25, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; pure white rye, 
$6@6.50, pure medium rye $5@5.50, pure 
dark rye $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 


urgh., 

The millfeed market was slow, and 
little business was transacted. Offerings 
were light. Quotations: standard mr 
dlings, $29@30; flour middlings, $31@ 
31.50; bran middlings, $28@28.50; red 
dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

J. A. Clark, feed and grain dealer of 
Pittsburgh, who has had a severe attack 
of pneumonia, is still confined to his 
home. 

B. W. Sheakley, formerly in the flour 
and grain trade in Pittsburgh, is engaged 


in the same line of brokerage trade at 


Butler, Pa. 

Jesse C. Stewart, president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., flour and feed 
merchant, Pittsburgh, was in Kansas 
City the past week. 

The Haller Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Fred C. Haller, president, has purchased 
the plant of the Kuhlke Baking Co., 
Akron, Ohio, from the receiver. 

Ren Martin, formerly of the firm of 
Herb Bros. & Martin, flour and grain 





dealers, is now at the head of the Union 
Feed & Grain Co., Uniontown, Pa. 

The Sparta Grocery Co., Erie, Pa, 
dealer in flour and groceries, is defendant 
in involuntary bankruptcy proceedings. 
Liabilities are placed at $4,368, and as- 
sets at $600. 

L, E. Bowman, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Bay State Milling Co., who 
underwent an operation for appendicitis 
recently at the Passavant Hospital, is 
convalescing nicely. 

John Dimling, retired baker of Pitts- 
Lowe . who has been active in child relief 
work in central Europe, is chairman of 
an open air entertainment for the fund, 
which will be held on June 10. 

August Bold, wholesale baker of Hill 
Top, Pittsburgh, is planning to go to 
Europe on June 10 on the bakers’ tour, 
After his visit to the Bakers’ Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Leipsic, Mr. bold 
will spend several weeks in een. 

. C. Lares, 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiaperpHia, Pa. April 8—Tlour 
during the past week was unsettled by 
the fluctuations in wheat, and values were 
somewhat irregular. The market, how- 
ever, shows little net change. Trade was 
slow, local jobbers and bakers lacking 
confidence and purchasing only small! lots 
as impelled by immediate necessity. The 
business accomplished was chiefly in spot 

ds at prices a little below those «uot- 
ed by the mills. 


COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA 

There was continued gain in the com- 
merce of this port last month. Accord- 
ing to the report of Alfred Lynch, stat- 
istician for the board of commissioners 
of navigation, there was, as compzred 
with March last year, an increase o! 72 
vessels, with a tonnage of 305,854, in the 
foreign trade. The arrivals and sailings 
of vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
during the last month numbered 320, 
with a tonnage of 1,444,720, compared 
with 248, with a tonnage of 1,138,886, for 
March, 1921. 

The value of imports for the month of 
February shows a decrease of $2,412,739, 
compared with the same month last year. 
The total value of imports for February 
was $10,974,758, against $13,366,189 for 
February, 1921. Export values also show 
a decrease of $5,085,371, the total values 
for the month of February reaching $8,- 
280,818, against $13,366,189 for February, 
1921. 

A gain of 173 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 170,621, is shown in the coasiwise 
trade. The arrivals and sailings to coast- 
wise ports during March numbered 531 
vessels, with a tonnage of 1,065,196, com- 
pared with 358, with a tonnage of 5%4,- 
575, for March, 1921. 


NOTES 


The United Irish Transatlantic Lines, 
Ltd., with a capital of $21,000,000, to own 
and operate vessels, has been incorporat- 
ed by Robert K. Thistle, Harry C. Hand 
and A. Roy Kyrers, of New York. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were Herman F. Wright, cereal 
sales manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Richard D. 
Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Directors of the Maritime Exchange 
voted on Tuesday to join with other com- 
mercial bodies in the Bourse in a_ joint 
petition for intervention in proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion affecting the interests of the port 
of Philadelphia. 

George F. Sproule, president of the 
port of Philadelphia ocean traffic bu- 
reau, has named Hubert J. Horan, chair- 
man, Walter R. Roach, Emil P. Albrecht, 
Reeves K. Johnson and H. DeWitt Irwin 
as a committee to draw up bylaws and 
make application for a charter in con- 
nection with the work of the bureau. 

Mayor J. Hampton Moore on Thurs- 
day awarded the contract for building 
the superstructure of Pier 84, South 
Wharves, at Porter Street, to the Frank- 
lin M. Harris Co. for $1,250,000. It will 
be one of the largest and finest along ‘he 
waterfront, being 900 feet long, 300 feet 
wide and two stories in height. Wien 
completed, in about a year, the pier will 
have cost the city $3,500,000. 

Samvet S. Daniels. 
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STATUTE OF FRAUDS CASE 

An important angle of the statute of 
frauds (the statute in force in most 
states requiring certain contracts of sale 
or purchase to be in writing and to be 
signed by the party to be charged there- 
by) is dealt with by the Kansas City 
court of appeals in the case of Rodney 
Milling Co. vs. Farmers’ Elevator of 
Smithton, 237 S.W. 205. The question 
involved was whether defendant had suf- 
ficiently recognized in writing its con- 
tract to sell a carload of wheat, so as 
to make the agreement binding on it. 

Nov. 25, 1919, defendant, = telephone 
conversation, agreed to sell plaintiff mill 
a carload of wheat, on stated terms. The 
same day the mill mailed defendant a 
written confirmation of the purchase. 
Defendant did not reply. Dec. 6, plain- 
tiff by letter requested information as 
to when defendant could “ship car of 
wheat under contract.” Dec. 20, de- 
fendant wrote: 

“About the 18th of October we bought 
acar of bran from you, and a little later 
sold you a car of wheat. Some time 
ago we told _ by telephone we didn’t 
feel like fulfilling our part of the agree- 


.ment unless you did yours, and as we 


have waited as long as we can for the 
bran, we hereby cancel all agreements 
with you to date, and hold ourselves 
ready to start. anew.” 

Defendant persisting in refusal to de- 
liver the wheat, the mill sued for dam- 
ages. Judgment in its favor was affirmed 
by the court of appeals. 

The decision turned on the section of 
the Missouri statute of frauds which pro- 
vides that “no contract for the sale of 
goods . . . for the price of $30 and up- 
wards shall be allowed to be good, unless 
the buyer shall accept part of the goods 
so sold, and actually receive the same, or 
give something in earnest to bind the 
bargain, or in part payment, or unless 
some note or memorandum in writing be 
made of the bargain, and signed by the 
parties to be charged with such contract, 
or their agents lawfully authorized.” 
Specifically, the question was whether de- 
fendant’s letter of Dec. 20 sufficiently 
recognized the existence of a valid con- 
tract at the time of the purported can- 
cellation. 

Omitting reference made to other de- 
cisions cited by the court, the opinion 
reads as follows: “It is well settled that 
a contract may be made by telegrams 
and constitute a contract under the 
statute of frauds. . . . One of the spe- 
cific objections urged by defendant 
against the sufficiency of defendant’s let- 
ter of Dec. 20, 1919, is that sai@ letter 
does not contain the terms of any con- 
tract or reference to any memoranda 
which does constitute a contract, and 
that said letter expressly repudiates any 
agreement with plaintiff. 

“We are not in accord with this view. 
It is only necessary to quote from said 
letter to determine that reference is 
therein made directly to the contract for 
the sale of a carload of wheat, viz., 
‘About the 18th of October we bought a 
car of bran from you, and a little later 
sold you a car of wheat.’ 

“So far as the record discloses, there is 
only one car of wheat in controversy. 
Taking the quotation, supra, from de- 
fendant’s letter of Dec. 20, 1919, and con- 
struing it together with plaintiff’s let- 
ters of sheen, there would seem to be 
no chance for a misunderstanding as to 
whit carload of wheat was meant... . 

“In the case at bar, defendant’s said 
letter of Dec. 20, 1919, is an attempt to 
tepidiate the oral contract entered into 
over the telephone; yet in the first sen- 
tence thereof there is an acknowledg- 
merit that such contract had been made, 
and, further, the letter states that, be- 
cause plaintiff had not shipped defend- 
ant some bran that previously had been 
ordered, ‘we didn’t feel like fulfillin 
our part of the agreement unless you did 
yours,’ 

“There is no contention by defendant 
that the contract for the bran and the 
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sale of the carload of wheat in contro- 
versy are not parts of one and the same 
transaction, and, under the facts in evi- 
dence, we so consider it. Defendant cites 
Fowler Elevator Co. vs. Cottrell, 38 Neb. 
512, 57 N.W. 19, in support of its con- 
tention. We have examined that case 
and find there is this distinction: In that 
case there was no acknowledgment of 
the alleged parol agreement, but, on the 
other hand, an express repudiation there- 
of. In the case at bar, defendant, in the 
first sentence of its letter in question, 
specifically refers to the parol agreement, 
and then attempts to repudiate the same 
on the ground that plaintiff had failed to 
perform its part of an entirely separate 
agreement. 

“Under the rule announced in the 
Pierson-Lathrop Grain Co. Case, supra, 
there is no question but that the letters 
of record in the case at bar contain all 
the necessary elements to support an en- 
forceable contract of sale under the 
statute of frauds, which said letters were 
received, respectively, Zz plaintiff and 
defendant, as shown by the agreed state- 
ment of facts.” 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS 


Under the various state laws requiring 
certain contracts to buy or sell goods to 
be evidenced by a note or memorandum 
of the agreement, signed by the person 
against whom it is sought to enforce the 
contract, exception is made in cases 
where the buyer accepts and receives de- 
livery in whole or in part. 

The Pennsylvania statute was lately 
invoked by defendant in the case of 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
vs. Rosenberg, 275 Fed. 878, decided by 
the United States district court, eastern 
district of Pennsylvania. It is to be in- 
ferred from the report of the case that 
the mill sued for damages for breach of 
an oral contract to buy goods, and that 
it sought to avoid a defense that there 
was no enforceable contract under the 
statute for want of written agreement 
or partial delivery, by relying on the 
facts that defendants had recognized 
their contract as being subsisting by ap- 
plying to a third party for a shipping 
permit and by requesting that the mill 
extend the time for paying drafts and 
permit the merchandise to remain in its 
warehouse. Ruling against the mill, the 
court says: 

“In the affidavit of defense, it is set 
up as a bar to the suit that the alleged 
contract sued upon is unenforceable, be- 
cause it is not based upon a note or 
memorandum in writing of the contract 
or sale signed by the party to be 
charged; i.e., the defendants, or their 
agents in that behalf, as requested by 
the sales act of May 19, 1915 (P. L. 543). 

“The rs for the shipping per- 
mit is made to a third party, and not to 
the plaintiff, and it would require oral 
evidence to connect it with the unsigned 
memorandum. Moreover, the unsigned 
memorandum contemplates on its face 
that it is to be signed by the purchaser 
and returned to the seller, and that it is 
subject to confirmation by the seller. In 
their contention that the unsigned memo- 
randum and the signed shipping permit 
are not sufficient in themselves to sup- 
port an action, the defendants are sup- 
ported by the authorities. . . . 

“It is set up as another ground of 
demurrer that the statement of claim 
fails to allege delivery either to the de- 
fendants or to a carrier within 60 days 
as required by the terms of the alleged 
contract. There are, however, averments 
in the statement of claim of requests by 
the defendants granted by the plaintiff 
for extension of time for payment of the 
draft, and the plaintiff contends that 
such extensions at the defendants’ re- 
quest constitute a waiver on their part, 
and, through having induced the plain- 
tiff to allow the merchandise to remain 
in a warehouse for a considerable length 
of time at their request, the defendants 
are estopped from setting up the statute 
as a defense. 

“The plaintiff further contends that 


such conduct on the part of the defend- 
ants constituted an acceptance of the 
merchandise. The statement of claim 
does not contain sufficient averments 
either of acceptance or receipt of the 
goods by the defendants to establish the 
plaintiff's contentions as matter of law. 

“The plaintiff has leave to amend the 
statement of claim within 15 days; other- 
wise, judgment will be entered for the 
defendants.” 


SPUR TRACK RIGHTS 


In the case of Mount Franklin Fuel 
& Feed Co. vs. Payne, 234 S.W. 595, 
brought against the late director general 
of railroads, the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals sustains an award of damages on 
account of wrongful removal of a spur 
track which had served plaintiff’s prem- 
ises for the receipt and shipment of 
freight. In 1907, a railroad company en- 
tered into a contract with plaintiff’s 
predecessor for the construction and 
maintenance of the track. 

On the first question raised in the case 
the court of civil appeals said: “We 
think it cannot be held as a matter of 
law, under the facts stated in the con- 
tract, that the contract was unenforce- 
able for the reason wane that it did not 
state a period of time during which the 
spur track was to be maintained. Our 
interpretation of this contract is that it 
obligated the railway company to per- 
manently operate the switch, and that it 
had no right to discontinue its operation 
unless the public interest so required.” 

As to the damages recoverable for 
breach of this contract, the court stated 
that they were such as were incidental 
to and caused by the breach and within 
the contemplation of the parties when 
the contract was entered into. And 
since the railroad company knew the na- 
ture of the business to be conducted, it is 
held, in effect, that liability arose for the 
loss naturally ensuing from the wrong- 
ful removal of the track. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Since the federal government has the 
right to control interstate commerce to 
the exclusion of conflicting state laws, 
it follows that it is often an important 
matter to determine just when interstate 
commerce begins in the production of 
flour or other manufactured commodities. 
And it is just as interesting to learn 
that the courts are in perfect disagree- 
ment on that point, as shown by the re- 
cent decision of Judge Faris, of the 
United States district court for the 
eastern district of Missouri, in the case 
of Herket & Meisel Trunk Co. et al vs. 
United Leatherworkers’ International 
Union, 268 Fed. 662. 

The main point decided in this case 
is that a manufacturer is to be regarded 
as engaged in interstate commerce as to 
goods which have not yet been com- 
pletely manufactured, as well as those 
that are actually being placed in inter- 
state transit, if the embryo goods are 
intended for interstate commerce, for 
the purpose of holding striking trade 
unionists liable for conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade under the federal anti- 
trust act, in interfering with the manu- 
facturing operations. 

Judge Faris reaches this conclusion 
under control of precedents laid down 
by a superior tribunal in similar cases 
decided by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, in opposition to his 
own view that such cases should be gov- 
erned by the principle applied in a case 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, under a question as to when in- 
terstate commerce began, for the pur- 
pose of determining the validity of the 
federal child labor law of 1916, which 
was declared to be void as interfering 
with state regulation of manufactures. 
Quoting from the supreme court decision 
~~ proceeding further, Judge Faris 
said: 

“ ‘Over interstate transportation, or its 
incidents, the regulatory power of Con- 
gress is ample, but the production of ar- 
ticles intended for interstate commerce 
is a matter of local regulation. “When 
the commerce begins is determined, not 
by the character of the commodity, nor 
by the intention of the owner to transfer 
it to another state for sale, nor by his 
pues of it for transportation, but 

its actual delivery to a common car- 
rier for transportation, or the actual 
commencement of its transfer to another 
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state.” Mr. Justice Jackson, In re 
Greene, 52 Fed. 113. This principle has 
been recognized often in this court. Coe 
vs. Errol, 116 U. S. 517; Bacon vs. Illi- 
nois, 227 U.S. 504, and cases cited. If 
it were otherwise, all manufacture in- 
tended for interstate shipment would be 
brought under federal control, to the 
practical exclusion of the authority of 
the states—a result certainly not con- 
templated by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, when they vested in Congress au- 
thority to regulate commerce among the 
States. Kidd vs. Pearson, 128 U. S.’ 

“The above well-known and well-settled 
definition, touching when articles made 
in one state and intended for sale in 
another begin their travels toward such 
other state, so as to bring them within 
the constitutional power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce, ordinarily 
would be regarded as conclusive upon 
the courts in construing the language 
used in the first section of the Sherman 
antitrust law. If the matter were one 
of the first impression in this circuit, I 
would feel constrained to agree with 
counsel for defendants, and to hold that 
the above well-settled definition touching 
when interstate commerce begins ought 
to be applied to that term, as used in 
the Sherman antitrust act. But the mat- 
ter is not one of the first impression in 
this circuit. Therefore it is my duty, 
regardless of my personal views or con- 
victions which I may hold upon the sub- 
ject, to defer to and follow what I am 
forced to consider the view taken by the 
circuit court of appeals of-the eighth 
circuit.” 


BROKER’S LIABILITY 


Conditions under which a broker may 
be held personally liable on a contract 
of sale negotiated by him were consid- 
ered by the West Virginia supreme court 
of appeals in the case of Hurricane Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Steel & Payne Co., 99 SE. 490. 

The conclusion reached by the court is 
that “an agent or broker contracting for 
and on behalf of a principal known or 
disclosed to the person with whom the 
contract is made is not personally bound 
by it, nor liable for a breach thereof, 
unless the credit has been extended to 
him or he has expressly bound himself 
by the contract in some form.” 

The decision in the case denies the 
mill’s right to recover against defendant 
broker on account of damage to a car- 
load of corn bought through it. 

Defendant, by telephone, offered to 
sell plaintiff the corn at a certain price, 
and plaintiff accepted. Defendant con- 
firmed the sale in writing, which recited 
that it was “for account of Paul Kuhn 
& Co.” Plaintiff paid a draft drawn in 
favor of Paul Kuhn & Co., and attached 
to a bill of lading for the corn in which 
that concern was named as consignor. 
Previous purchases had been made un- 
der similar circumstances. 

The corn was found to be damaged on 
arrival, and the mill sought to hold de- 
fendant responsible. Trial of the suit 
resulted in judgment in favor of the 
mill, but it was reversed by the supreme 
court of appeals; a new trial being 
ordered. 

Holding that a broker is not personal- 
ly liable on a contract negotiated by him 
where the other party is fairly charge- 
able with notice that the broker is act- 


‘ ing in a representative capacity, it is 


ruled that the trial judge erred in ex- 
cluding testimony offered by defendant 
and tending to show that by reason of 
previous transactions the mill knew that 
defendant was acting for Paul Kuhn 
& Co. 

“It was not at all improper for the 
jury to know that part of the defend- 
ant’s business was brokerage in corn,” 
says the opinion, “and that it usually 
represented a certain firm of corn deal- 
ers, as sellers. These circumstances do 
not of themselves constitute a defense to 
the action, but they are essential ele- 
ments of the defense. Coupled with no- 
tice thereof to the plaintiff, they make 
out a complete defense.” 

The decision goes still farther by hold- 
ing that unqualified and unexplained 
se ape of a sight draft with bill of 
lading attached, receipt of confirmation, 
and previous dealings—all pointing to a 
third person as the pore seller— 
conclusively establish the buyer’s knowl- 
edge as to the identity of the real seller. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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The demand for imported flour still 
continues to be disappointing and there 
is scarcely any trade, either on spot or 
for forward delivery. In order to induce 
buyers to purchase, some very low prices 
have been taken by holders for spot flour. 
Buyers seem to be scared at the erratic 
prices of wheat, but it is not believed 
that much flour has been bought for for- 
ward delivery, and there should be good 
buying power in the market when pres- 
ent stocks are exhausted. 

The arrivals are large this week, and 
holders are selling some of these parcels 
at low prices in order to secure what 
profit remains. ‘There is difficulty in 
selling to bakers, who are at the moment 
only taking delivery of their recent cheap 
purchases. 

The home millers reduced their price 
Is per sack the early part of the week, 
when wheat was weak, but within two 
days raised it again to last week’s figure. 
This procedure is not likely to produce a 
feeling of confidence; however, the home 
millers are out to get the trade, and 
are trying every expedient to do so, but 
with cheap Australian and Canadian 
flour now arriving, the baker has a mix- 
ture capable of producing a very fine 
loaf at a reasonable price. These two 
flours blend well, the baker knows how 
to use them to advantage, and the pres- 
ent arrivals of Australian flour should 
help to dispose of the existing stocks of 
Canadian patents. 

With the fluctuating prices of wheat, 
offers from Canadian and American 
mills are practically unchanged on the 
week, Canadian export flour of ordinary 
quality is offered at 44s, and the better 
grade at 45s, both c.i.f. Minneapolis ex- 
port patents can be purchased at 48s, 
c.i.f., and a Minneapolis low grade has 
been sold this week at 29s, c.i.f., which is 
Is lower than a week ago. Kansas flour 
is still out of the market, though offers 
have been received for an export patent 
at 48s, and clears at 42s, c.i.f. 

There has been a little pressure to sell 
Argentine low grade and, although this 
flour sold a few weeks ago at £12 ton, 
the value today is not more than £10 10s. 
French low grade is offered at 29s, c.i.f., 
for early shipment. Australian flour is 
now arriving, and it is anticipated that 
in the next few days there will be a fair 
stock on hand. The price is 46s 6d per 
280 lbs, ex-granary. Forward offers for 
this flour are 43s, c.i.f. There are very 
few shippers offering, but resales can be 
made at 41s 6d. 

English country flour is weak in price, 
and a good straight run made of pure 
English wheat can be purchased at 43s, 
which is about Is below the price ruling 
last week. Home milled flour remains 
unchanged at 51s, delivered to the baker, 
for a straight run flour. This is equal to 
49s 3d, net, at the mill. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has been most dif- 
ficult to follow and the fluctuations daily 
have caused buyers to be very cautious. 
Home millers have bought ahead a little 
for their requirements, and the demand 
is small. Although a fair amount of 


business is being done, it is principally 
confined to speculators. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba for March shipment is about 
unchanged at 61s, but April/May ship- 
ment is worth 60s 6d, c.i.f., which is con- 
siderably higher than the price ruling 
last week. Plate wheat has been very 


’ weak, but Australian is fairly steady and 


holders of cargoes are not offering at 
present prices. English native wheat is 
about 2s per qr cheaper than a week 
ago, and can be purchased at 54s per 
504 Ibs. 

MILLFEED 


There is still pressure to sell all de- 
scriptions of millfeed, and both bran and 
middlings are cheaper this week. Bran 
can be bought at £7 15s per ton, ex-mill, 
and middlings at £8. Plate bran and 
pollards are valued at £6 15s, afloat. 


OATMEAL 


There is a steady demand for oatmeal, 
owing to the cold weather, but prices re- 
main unchanged, and there appears to 
be no disposition on the part of im- 
porters to buy much ahead. Midlothian 
is 50s, and Aberdeen 45s, both per 280 
Ibs, ex-granary. American is 44s, ex- 
granary, and the c.i.f. price remains at 
42s for shipment. Rolled oats are worth 
on spot 46s Fd 280 lbs, ex-granary, the 
c.i.f. forward price being 44s. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending March 
21, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 

From Philadelphia per ss, Slavic Prince— 


Quaker City ..- 1,000 “EH? .cccccscecce 600 
From New York per ss. Maine— 
Citation ....... 2,000 Chief 
Gold Medal ... 6,400 Giant 
Argosy ....e00- 3,000 Nelson ... 
Arlington ..... 1,000 Gold Belt 
Magical ......-. 1,000 “Ss” 
Ungava ....... 500 
From New York per ss, Ninian— 
Dusty Miller .. 1,000 “T’ .......0006 5,000 
BEUPFGR cccwcce 600 Nelson ........ 5,000 
Second Clears.. 650 Gold Medal ... 1,000 
From St. John per ss. Bilbster— 
Nessmore ,..... 600 Warrior ....... 6,428 
Algoma ....... 600 
From Portland per ss. Canadian Chal- 
lenger— 
Front Line .... 6550 Exhibition .... 500 
Top Mast ..... 2,000 Royal City .... 500 
Silver Lining .. 250 Three Star ... 2,000 
AVOCE .ccccccce 250 Battle ........ 2,000 
Faupel’s Best... 250 Good Hope .... 1,000 
Elsinor ........ GOO Crest ..cccccce 500 
Golden Crust... 1,000 Bonnie Loaf ... 1,499 
Keetoba ....... 3,380 Warrior ....... 1,500 


Patent ......+. 1,000 
THE RED PERIL 


A most serious and menacing revolt 
recently arose in South Africa among the 
white people on the Rand, or gold min- 
ing district of the Transvaal. The trou- 
ble began by a strike of the white min- 
ers, who objected to the mine owners 
increasing the ratio of colored labor. 

The approximate number of employees 
in the Rand gold mines is 25,000 white 
men and 200,000 colored men, the ratio 
being one white to 8.5 blacks. The. rela- 
tive wage of the blacks and whites up 
to Dec. 1 last, when the strike began, was 
approximately 2s 6d and 28s per day. 
The blacks have their compound to live 
in and are provided with rations, prin- 
cipally maize meal, according to a gov- 
ernment scale. 

Hitherto, the blacks have not been al- 
lowed to perform any work but that 
which is called rough and unskilled, car- 
rying with it no responsibility. This color 
bar is not laid down by statute, but has 
been drafted into the regulations framed 
under the gold law, and the white em- 
ployees in the mines have come to look 
upon all skilled and responsible work as 
their special preserve. Any attempt, 
therefore, to encroach on this preserve is 
bitterly resented, and it was such an at- 





tempt on the part of the mine owners 
which led to the strike. 

The action of the employers, however, 
is not unjustified, for the Africans are 
making steady progress in civilization 
and education. In fact some Africans 
are better educated than the ordinary 
white, especially the poor Dutch, who 
represent some 10 per cent of the white 
population, and, fight it as they may, the 
whites will have to submit sooner or later 
to the natives receiving more responsible 
and remunerative employment, for they 
are becoming more and more a factor in 
nearly all the work done in South Africa. 

The fear, therefore, of what the mine 
owners’ action might portend made the 
white workers stubbornly persist in their 
strike, and as the employers also refused 
to give way, an attempt was made to 
bring about a general strike. This re- 
sulted in a partial failure, and then af- 
fairs took a very ugly turn. The strik- 
ers formed themselves into armed com- 
mandos, under Red leaders, and one com- 
mando actually called itself the Red 
Guards. These commandos paraded up 
and down the streets of Johannesburg 
and other towns, wrecking shops, de- 
stroying supplies, preventing the delivery 
of food, and began a series of assaults 
on the native population which at last 
forced the government to take action. 

Martial law was declared and, rapidly 
forming a defense force, General Smuts 
pushed forward to Johannesburg with 
full war equipment, and thereupon fol- 
lowed some fierce fights with the rebels. 
After about a week of fighting the re- 
bellion was quelled, and some 22,000 
rebels were taken prisoners, while the 
number of casualties was very large, be- 
ing at least 600 to 1,000. During the 
outburst some dastardly outrages were 
committed on the natives, and attempts 
were made to wreck the railway lines 
and mine shafts with dynamite, but 
throughout the trouble the behavior of 
the natives, under most cruel provoca- 
tion, was irreproachable. 

It is the opinion of the South African 
government that the revolt was the out- 
come of a widespread Bolshevik plot. 
There are abundant signs that Bolshevik 
money from abroad was used to subsidize 
the revolutionary work, and that the Red 
agitators used the strike as a cloak for 
the dissemination of their syndicalist 
views. In replying to a congratulatory 
cable from Australia on the successful 
breaking up of the rebellion, the South 
African government replied that the up- 
heaval was a great object lesson of the 
poisonous effects of Bolshevik doctrines 
on even sane and well-ordered democ- 
racies. 

Great distress among the population is 
the aftermath of the rebellion, and it has 
been necessary to open a relief fund. 
Meantime the mines are restarting, the 
men are tumbling over themselves to 
get jobs, and there are prospects of bet- 
ter times ahead industrially than for a 
long time past. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF EGYPT 


Egypt is now a free state and has a 
king of her own, and she owes all her 
prosperity and evolution to the British 
and their mothering rule for many dec- 
ades past. The British have reason to 
be proud for what they have done in 
Egypt in face of innumerable difficulties, 
and the granting of independence to that 
country is a crowning act of grace. 

For four centuries Egypt was a vassal 
state of the Turkish Empire, subject to 
the authority of local rulers, who exer- 
cised practically despotic powers within 
her frontiers so long as they paid the 
annual tribute to Turkey. Under the 
khedive, Ismail Pasha, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the popu- 


lation was crushed by taxation. Every 
beast, camel, cow, sheep, donkey and 
house was taxed. The fellaheen or peas- 
ant folk could not afford to eat bread, 
for their crops were not only taxed when 
they were harvested, but also when they 
were sold in the market. Their food con- 
sisted principally of barley meal mixed 
with water and raw green stuff. There 
was also a tax on charcoal, butter and 
salt. 

In spite of all this taxation the coun- 
try became bankrupt, and Ismail wis 
forced to abdicate. The supervision of 
the country was thereupon undertak+n 
by the governments of France and Great 
Britain, as being the largest creditors, 
and this arrangement lasted from 18/9 
to 1882, when the country passed under 
British rule and protection entirely. lis 
British administrators, such as Cave, 
Stokes, Goshen, Dufferin, Cromer and 
Kitchener, did wonders with the land, 
and raised it from pitiful misery to a 
state of prosperity unprecedented in 
modern times. 

The British government had no inten- 
tion of remaining ruler of the country 
indefinitely, but simply to restore social 
order and financial stability. On the out- 
break of the Great War, for military 
reasons, the British proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate, with the assent of the greit 
powers, including France and the United 
States, and at the same time deposed 
the khedive, Abbas Hilmi, placing on the 
throne, as sultan, Hussein Kamil. 

The formal declaration of Egypt’s in- 
dependence was made on March 15, and 
Lord Allenby was the conveyor of thie 
new treaty which has been drawn up by 
the British government with Egypt. By 
the British Siclaration it has become an 
independent sovereign state. Ahmed 
Fuad Pasha, brother of the late sultan, 
Hussein Kamil, was declared king, and 
will be known as King Faud I. 


NOTES 


Harold V. James, of James & Leupoli, 
Bristol, spent two days in London this 
week, and called at this office. 

William Philip, of Watson & Philip, 
Dundee and Glasgow, made a brief trip 
to London, and was among the callers «t 
this office. 

Andrew A. Stewart, of M. Kosmack & 
Co., Belfast, Ireland, was in London for 
a few days this week, and returned hy 
way of Glasgow. 

George C. Hincke, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
left London this week, with his wife, for 
Brussels, where he has arranged to mect 
Theodore Ismert and Miss Ismert, who 
have recently been staying at Metz, 
France. 

D. A. Campbell, of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, arrived in 
London a few days ago with his wife and 
family. It is understood that he is g0- 
ing to remain in this country about a 
year, and he is taking a furnished house 
in the vicinity of London. 

S. Stolp, of Stolp & Co., Amsterdam, 
paid a short visit to London this week 
in the interest of his firm. He said that 
business in flour for future shipment was 
absolutely at a standstill in Holland. 
The only thing that the trade was inter- 
ested in was flour on spot. 


SCOTLAND 


As arrivals have been fairly good of 
late and no stocks have been going into 
store, it may be assumed that the market 
here is still more or less bare. The ten- 
dency in prices is easier, and the home 
miller is hegianing to cut his charges. 
It is hoped here that Canadian sellers are 
aware of this development on the part of 
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the home millers. There is a renewed in- 
terest in the condition of the Kansas 
crop, as it is recognized that if it im- 
proves there will be an easing of prices. 

Generally, the latest quotations for 
flour show that the home millers’ charges 
are 94@I1s per sack easier than a week 
ago. Home millers quote top Manito- 
bans at 48s 6d@45s 6d, c.i.f., and wintess 
at 44@47s. Imported Manitobans are 
offered at 438s 6d@44s 6d for spot and 
passage, and 44@47s for shipment; Kan- 
sas, about 44s; American top winters, 
47s; Australian, 40@42s 64d, all c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still in very dull demand, 
and the slight advance in price, due to 
a rise in oats, will not help the position. 
At the same time it is clear that the mar- 
ket is in the doldrums not so much be- 
cause of the price of the article as be- 
cause of a change in the public habit 
toward porridge. 


The market for feed is very quiet. 
Bean meal usually had a brisk sale in 
the month of March, but it is suffering 
in common with all other feedingstuffs. 
Demand for thirds and bran is fair, but 
is on nothing like the scale hitherto ex- 
perienced. Farmers have had a bad eco- 
nomic knock and, with an open season, 
they appear to have economized with 
home grown food. Bran is now selling 
at £8 per ton. 


YLOUR TRADE’S ABNORMAL CONDITION 


One merit of co-operative baking on 
the scale developed by the United Co- 
operative Society is that of the publicity 
given to the economics of the trade at 
different periods. For the last half year 
the conditions were altogether abnormal. 
The chairman of the board of this big 
concern, which is. managed by members 
of the working classes, pointed out at 
the society’s meeting that, whereas the 
fluctuations of the flour market in any 
normal half year represented only a few 
shillings per sack, for the six months 
ended Jan. 28 last there had been a fall 
in certain flours of as much as 27s per 
sack. The result was that, on a stock 
of 30,000 sacks, they had had to write 
down the value to the extent of over 
£17,000. 

This statement illustrates the difficult 
time through which the baking industry 
has passed. The report of the society, 
while thus showing the fall in the value 
of the main raw material of bread, nev- 
ertheless records an increase in the bak- 
ing costs. In bread production the ex- 
penses per sack of flour in the period 
under review are given as 24s 51d, com- 
pared with 23s 1114d for the correspond- 
ing six months of the previous year. 
The increase is equal to 2.2 per cent. 

The total flour used in bread produc- 
tion was reduced from 72,412 sacks to 
60,717 sacks, or by 16.2 per cent., These 
figures reflect the effect on consumption 
of the present depression in employment. 
The total flour used in all the society 
branches for all purposes amounted for 
the six months to 125,255 sacks, com- 
pared with 144,172 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has been very little business 
passing the last week, buyers ms 
a still further decline. Imported flour 
is ii: slow demand at unchanged prices, 
but there is no interest shown for ship- 
mert stuff. Moreover, in places where 
there used to be a good market for im- 
por:ed flour, home milled flour is now 
largely used, and one report from the 
Miciands states that only about 30 per 
cen! of imported flour is being used. 
Ma:itoba export patent is quoted at 
45s, cif. for April shipment, and on 
spo: at 48s. Minneapolis spring pat- 
ents are freely offered at 48s on spot, 
and Kansas patents at 48s, c.if., April 
shipment, but are unchanged on spot at 
49s. Pacific soft flours are offered ‘at 
44s, ci.f., prompt, seaboard, and Aus- 
traiians at 42s, c.i.f., April shipment. 

Although home millers have reduced 
their prices a further 2s, the demand has 
hot improved appreciably. Buyers still 
have some stock left, and are disinclined 
to make any purchases at present. Quo- 
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tations for home milled flour: bakers, 
37s; straight run, 39s; patents, 51s. 

There is no inquiry for American and 
Canadian second clears, which can be 
bought on resale on spot at 33s. There is 
only a‘moderate demand for Plate low 
grades, which have been sold for March 
seaboard at £10. On spot, £11 10s is 
asked, and business has been done at this 
price. 

MILLFEED 


A fair inquiry was experienced for 
mill offals at unchanged prices, with a 
distinctly better demand for bran, which 
is quoted at £7 15s, ex-store, and thirds 
at £7 10s. No inquiry prevails for 
American linseed cake, but English is in 
fair demand at easier prices, £15 being 
quoted for immediate delivery. Also 
£15 5s has been paid for Plate cake on 
passage, while bids of £13 10s are in- 
vited for Calcutta cake, which is offered 
on spot at £14 10s. For cottonseed meal, 
50 per cent, £13 10s, c.i.f., is indicated 
for April-May shipment, while a parcel 
which has just arrived is offered at £13 
10s, ex-quay. 





BELGIUM AS A FOODSTUFFS MARKET 

Belgium, according to consular reports, 
presents a relatively important present 
and potential market for American food- 
stuffs. Its density of population and re- 
stricted agricultural and grazing area 
oblige the country to look oversea for 
about three quarters of its consumption 
supply of grains and fats and one third 
of its meat supply; and its strategic rail 
connections with all northern and central 
European points permit a considerable 
distributing trade in these staples, a busi- 
ness which is carried on by commission 
houses, trading companies, and agents lo- 
cated in Antwerp. 

Prior to the war, Belgium exported 
about one third as large a tonnage of 
foodstuffs as it imported. Since the 
armistice, however, the volume of food- 
stuff imports has decreased 53 per cent, 
and that of the exports 75 per cent, al- 
though, on account of rising prices and 
franc depreciation, the franc value of the 
exports in 1920 was twice that of 1913. 
Sales to France made up 21 per cent of 
the total of Belgium food exports; to 
the Netherlands, 20 per cent; and to Ger- 
many, 16 per cent. Polish private firms 
and official organs have purchasing agents 
in Belgium and have recently been in the 
market for grain and canned goods, and 
Roumanian purchasers also appear from 
time to time. 

“The removal of government restric- 
tions on the sale of wheat has resulted 
since Aug. 31 in an immense revival of 
business in the Antwerp grain market,” 
states a trade commissioner’s report, “as 
Belgium must import at least 65,000 tons 
of wheat per month to feed its popula- 
tion. Most of the flour used locally is 
now milled in Belgium, the quality of 
local straights being practically equal to 
the imported article, with a price just 
enough lower to hinder excessive impor- 
tation. The year 1921 has thus seen a 
striking decrease in imports of American 
wheat flour, which has been offset by an 
increase of 160 per cent in imports of 
American wheat during the first nine 
months of 1921 over the corresponding 
period in 1920. 

“An increase in human consumption of 
corn products in Belgium would un- 
doubtedly result in an expansion of the 
American grain business, as the local 
acreage in maize is so small as to be 
omitted from official agricultural sta- 
tistics. On the other hand, the prejudice 
against corn in any form as human food 
extends to the lowest classes of the pop- 
ulation, and cannot be uprooted except 
by necessity or an extensive educational 
campaign showing how to prepare it. 

“Canned corn is absolutely unknown to 
most retail merchants. The higher per- 
centage of oil in Plata corn has also re- 
sulted in a preference for it for indus- 
trial purposes. Corn meal is mainly em- 
ployed as animal feed. Imports of 
American corn for this purpose show 
for the first nine months of 1921 an 
amount seven times as large as for 1920. 
About a third of the Belgian corn imports 
is being re-exported to France, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. 

“Imports of American rice are also 
increasing, not only for human consump- 
tion, but also for use in starch manufac- 
ture for resale to Germany and the Neth- 
erlands.” 
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THE NOTEBOOK 


Cy HE recent revival of inter- 
Ams est in re-establishing navi- 
= gation upon the Upper Mis- 
sissippi has enveloped many plans; some 
of them possible of fulfillment if carried 
forward in a natural way, others quite 
out of the question because of their ar- 
bitrary attitude towards the river itself. 
A trade route between Minneapolis and 
the Gulf has been proposed. The revival, 
of interest at least, occurs periodically 
and has ceased to have an element of 
novelty. In the past, impracticability has 
killed an interest which otherwise might 
have been sustained by tangible accom- 
plishment and in the present instance it 
remains to be seen how far expenditure 
towards visionary results will undermine 
real progress in establishing commerce. 
There are the usual false starts. 

The present revival was instigated by 
government improvement of the river, 
and almost simultaneously the construc- 
tion of a fleet of boats. How far gov- 
ernment dams will aid navigation re- 
mains to be seen, but there can be but 
little doubt as to the impracticability of 
the four boats which the government has 
constructed at a government cost of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
apiece. These boats, apparently designed 
by someone unacquainted with Mississippi 
requirements, have greater displacement 
than river craft may afford, are clumsy 
in their superstructure, and demand with 
barges abreast greater “seaway” than 
the Mississippi grants. The class is a 
departure from orthodox river craft and 
in spite of the, fact that they are stern- 
wheelers (of sorts) it is improbable that 
they will be of the slightest value above 
Keokuk. Here then is the first false 
start in the revival of river trade. 

As stated in a previous notebook com- 
ment, loading and discharging devices 
at terminals are as important in a sys- 
tem as the boats themselves. As the fed- 
eral commissioner of corporations wrote 
in a report on water transportation sev- 
eral years ago: “There are four funda- 
mental requirements for all water ter- 
minals; good wharves, warehouses and 
storage facilities, mechanical appliances 
for transshipment of freight, and belt 
line railway connection with adjacent 
railroads and industrial concerns.” 

There is, however, an essential point 
in the construction of terminals which 
depends upon the river itself and which 
may be overlooked in referring to river 
terminals in the abstract and in igno- 
rance of the peculiar conditions existing 
along the Mississippi shores. For in 
spite of dams the river rises and falls 
during different seasons of the year and 
deviation in depth is greater in the Mis- 
sissippi than any navigable river in 
America. This statement is obvious and 






aoe trite and has more or 
ore less the ring of a lit- 
4 ’ tle Luther at the Con- 

/ cordant of Worms; “a 
great truth brought 
to earth,” as it were. 
Nevertheless, obvious 
conditions are con- 
stantly ignored even 
by those living in 
proximity to the wat- 
erway. Many of the 
new terminals and 
docks are planned to 
pine ors rise sheer from the 
samt “"yiver at an average 
depth. This plan is, 
of course, essentially 
wrong: under this ar- 
rangement low water 
would bring the sec- 
ond deck of the boat 
nearer “flush” to the 
pier than the main 
deck, and the barges 
likewise far below an 
easy loading level. 

The solution, if go- 
ing back to first prin- 
ciples is a solution, is 
to be found in a levee 
such as now exists and 
has existed for many 
years in St. Paul. 
The levee descends at 
an angle to the water 
and has been demon- 
strated by  genera- 
tions of river men to be the most direct 
means of loading at terminals. If ma- 
chinery is to take the place of the roust- 
about this machinery should operate 
from barges—not permanent sheds. The 
barge with temporary stages to the shore 
may be shifted as the water descends or 
rises and thus kept at a level with the 
steamboat and its cargo-carryipg barges. 
But cargo-carrying barges are, I think, 
a mistaken innovation. The boat itself 
should be the unit complete. Your barge 
is no raft but a loaded hull demanding 
depth and room. 

Out of the peculiarities of the Missis- 
sippi grew the levee and the type of 
craft found suitable for navigating the 
river’s length, and laws which may be 
applied to the Columbia River or the 
Hudson become arbitrary when applied 
to the Mississippi. Yet committees on 
“Inland Navigation” class all rivers to- 
gether and act accordingly. Only recent- 
ly someone no doubt familiar with tide- 
water rivers, or at least rivers of far 
greater depth than the Mississippi, has 
suggested and recommended the use of 
boats with twin propellers upon “inland 
waterways” because “propellers are ca- 
pable of greater torque than stern- 
wheels.” 

The sternwheeler was an evolutionary 
thing and was found even more suitable 
for the Mississippi than even the side- 
wheel craft which immediately preceded 
it. It was evolved by no marine engineer 
but by generations of pilots and engi- 
neers working out their own problems 
in their own way. Torque! They were 
lucky if the packet made the trip without 
going aground. 

Sand-bars form in the Mississippi as 
they have always formed in spite of 
dredging and dams. A _ sand-bar is 
dredged away and another sand-bar rises 


- within a fortnight at a slightly different 


angle to take its place. -The sternwheel- 
er dodges amongst the sand-bars and, 
being of light draught, crosses them when 
the water is high. The propeller, on the 
other hand, is a deep-water craft. Light 
draught propeller boats may be con- 
structed only within limited lines for use 
on the Mississippi, and at no point on 
the river, with the exception of Lake 
Pepin, is a propeller boat of over 85 
feet in length feasible for more than 
a few miles. 

Aside from the depth of water re- 
quired for propeller boats there is also 
the difficulty of keeping the propeller it- 
self “clear.” In places where the river 
bottom is obstructed the propeller is 
fouled and weeds are wound into the 
thrust bearings and shaft case and the 
engine brought to an immediate stop in 
consequence. ‘To remove the obstruc- 
tion invariably requires the service of 
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a diver and often results in the boat 
being towed into port and placed in dry 
dock. Twin propellers increase the dis- 
advantages proportionately. The one ad- 
vantage of a twin propeller boat, aside 
from torque (which is the grip Bates age 
take) is its ability to turn about in a 
small area by reversing one engine and 
advancing the other. e torque of pro- 
pellers in shallow water, however, be- 
comes a drag; hence a diminishing of 
actual power. 

Any of the old-time rafters might have 
been taken almost as they stood as 
models for a new fleet instead of the 
designs used for the construction of the 
boats which were completed at Stillwater 
last autumn. It would have been play- 
ing safe at a smaller cost. Every detail 
of these old-time boats had a reason for 
its being, and every detail was oa 
in view of meeting the river’s ways lit- 
erally “along the lines of least resistance” 
rather than by combating them. And the 
same criticism may be applied to much 
of the modern “river improvement.” 

Co-operate with the river and it will 
meet you half way with -natured 
tolerance; become arbitrary and it will 
block your every move, laugh at your in- 
ventions and eventually wipe them away. 
The river changes its winding course 
when and where it has a mind to do so. 
A point of land—or a town, if you like— 
remains intact according to the river’s 
whim, and land reclaimed is reclaimed 
only after the river is entirely through 
with it. Where the river pretends to be 
thwarted at one place it makes up for 
it at another. So far as the river is 
concerned it has but one mission on earth: 


to reach the sea. 
Randolph Edgar. 





Exports for Week Ended April 1, 1922 
Wheat Corn Flour . Oats 





From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.1,479,000 600,000 146,000 292,000 
Portland, 

Maine 562,000 123,000 46,000 80,000 
Boston ... 16,000 35,000 43,000 ...... 
Philadelp’a 540,000 619,000 38,000 ...... 
Baltimore. 289,000 973,000 18,000 ..... ° 
Norfolk, 

TU Ghent. S004 0s ooness 2,000 = ccocee 
New. News ...... 43,000 6,000 ...... 
N. Orleans. 537,000 732,000 49,000 16,000 
Galveston... 312,000 86,000 ..... 42,000 
St. John, 

N. B. ... 104,000 231,000 49,000 19,900 
Tots., wk.3,839,000 3,342,000 361,000 449,000 


Prev. wk. .3,824,000 4,115,000 380,000 1,182,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom.. 2,153,000 1,054,000 201,000 
Continent ........ 1,320,000 2,246,000 147,000 
S GOG CG. Amerien i cccsee sevvve 8,000 
..  — rere cy meee 5,000 
Other countries... 367,000 42,000 ..... 
BOAO ccccccecs 3,839,000 3,342,000 361,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1921, to April 1, 1922, 
with comparisons: 

1921-22 1920-21 


Wheat, bus ......... 230,676,000 274,413,000 
Flour, bbis ........+. 10,866,000 16,655,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 279,572,000 322,363,000 
Corn, bus ......06.65 112,278,000 27,451,000 
Oats, bus ........+-5 20,022,000 7,791,000 





World’s Potato Crops 
Potato crops of the leading producing 
countries in 1921 and 1920, as compared with 
the 1909-13 average, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): 
1909-13 
1921 1920 average 
United States ..... 346,823 403,296 356,627 
GOMBGR ccccccccess 107,346 183,831 78,498 
Austria ........... 26,207 24,600 456,485 
eee 93,329 82,913 107,021 
Czecho-Slovakia 186,429 188,799 ...... 
Demmarkq .2...022. cesces 45,316 32,440 
ao 18,246 17,865  20,@75 
WHAMED corm vccccece $28,527 427,610 489,377 
Germany ......... 985,234 1,037,954 1,681,959 
pT eee 45,59 968 180,103 
arr 55,116 62,261 60,813 
Jugo-Slavia ....... 34,906 FF eee 
Netherlands ....... 84,768 94,304 110,153 
27,305 31,076 24,821 
2080s . shesbe 862,798 
567,083 644,920 373,917 
102,225 107,834 93,413 
62,390 61,655 60,327 
Switzerland ....... 25,373 28,256 40,537 
United Kingdom .. 244,683 237,963 254,438 
TABOR cecccscscces cesece 47,278 24,738 
GE ck owace Kectéw “ cesade 40,216 
GED “wcpccccusvecce 11,837 10,944 8,023 
pS | PTT eee eee 10,984 14,077 





Italy—1921 Imports 
Imports of flour and grain into Italy for 
the first nine months of 1921 and 1920 (000's 





omitted): 

1921 1920 
Wheat flour, bbis ......... 29 431 
ME MEE seagecgccccace 79,661 53,133 
DME. Cad Bowviwecvdobs 2,818 1,514 
i Nb ie + oes cee 1,288 817 
SS 7,059 1,834 
i, Se 14,784 8,230 
Pree 23,200 . 
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FEBRUARY EXPORTS 

Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of February, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat flour, ~———-Bus——__, 
bbis Wheat Rye 

Azores and Ma- 


deira Islands.. BOOP § ccanee sevrce 
Belgium ....... 9,110 832,425 78,578 
Denmark ....... Tee oscoes § sve¥es 
EEUU Cbbdccce ceseed, encore 88,000 




















Finland ........ 31,668 
France esse 8 eveavec 
Germany ....... 221,526 
BORE ccccccsséae 694 
Latvia ......... 13,685 
Malta, Gozo, etc. 3,214 
Netherlands .... 43,108 
Norway ........ 2,577 
Poland and Dan- 

SP ca ceeusecus 6,153 
Portugal ....... 563 
Russia in Europe 832 
Sweden ........ 3,952 
Turkey in Eu- 

FORO sccccecee 51,547 chtued* wéeds< 
Ukraine ........ 6,113 168,330 ...... 
United Kingdom— 

England ..... 86,733 1,388,890 ...... 

Scotland ..... 59,568 ee” <cvves 

Ireland ...... 19,977 287,996  ...... 
Jugosiavia ..... an secbes 6s 00 
Canada— 

Maritime Prov. a  C6cebs geesece 

Quebec and 

Ontario .... ae skeeme. . a¢eoaie 

Prairie Prov... 14 40 18 

British Colum- 

bia and Yu- 

MOR ceccecee 1,726 SS>- casvece 
Brit, Honduras.. ee.” cewaen ~~ deevee 
Costa Rica ..... a .etge¢e.  ‘eseene 
Guatemala ..... ee See i 6:6 3 abe 
Honduras ...... 5 Beet meee rrr 
Nicaragua ,..... Gt, easeee? “s470 060 
Panama ........ 6,135 a? - Seaeey 
Salvador ....... 11,114 pies <6traee 
BED Savecéccs 17,720 162,686  ...... 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador. Da )§6«3=6l ptebee °° Stunde 
Bermuda ...... DE cbeene 8 s82006 
Barbados ...... Retr: ae re 
Jamaica. ....... 10,311 _ eee 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ...... T4B noes Si aiete ates 
Other British 

West Indies .. BGs. otanbea-t. ovenee 
CUBR cccccccccee 93,935 i. exgaiie 
Dominican Rep.. * , BTL eee re 
Dutch W. Indies ae. «seree “~an¥vhs 
French W. Indies an.  ¢senen.. > sasanto 
BMRE  cccccccccs Dy: #pcdee | <.wenene 
Virgin Islands of 

United States. Sn Spence:  swaenks 
Argentina ...... ir seh ¢aess 4 CBs 50 
SEE coe ecsvec Se }8§=6s ho eee. 0 04aBae 
BOOS ccccccscs Bearer weteae * tcp es 
Chile .... errr yy Se .* 000 04« 
Colombia ... 2,053 200 
Ecuador re ) eee 
British Guiana.. fare 
Dutch Guiana .. Tee 
French Guiana.. BEE |  eagebe _ cece 
, , eee 0 SSP ee 
Venezuela ...... ee 
Armenia and 

Kurdistan .... ar Cee 
CRIMS .rcccscces 71,825 201,667 + «...... 
Greece in Asia.. Se ae ee 
Hongkong ...... ee Steere” 3 eee we 
FADED cecscdvcce 41,628 754,342 ...... 
Kwantung leased 

territory ..... ae”: etetks \svaees 
Palestine and 

WEIR cccceses BGR Weeese | weibwlsy 
Philippine Islds. ee ee 
French Oceania... i whesnts. .  akheoe 
Belgian Kongo.. me beises’ ‘¥adees 
Br. W. Africa... |) —atckew.@ -cennes 
Br. South Africa a saréiaawo\ eavenes 
Canary Islands... ~ a, -desaes | 50040 
BSP cccccccccs 5 BET er eri re 
Other French a 

AfPICR .cccces De. wanes weuwnr 
Liberia sazane a seabea. baeeee 
Other Portuguese 

Africa ....... me ° stecce. | Sadees 
Spanish Africa.. PS aganke -adaeeh 
Gr@OC® .ccccccee oS ne ae 

TWetels .ccvces 1,203,175 5,576,489 1,194,249 

rc Bushels 2) 

Barley Corn Oats 

Belgium 103,713 690,605 15,476 
POM, ccccccses ccece 920,968 ..... 
DEED DNecsecsess \ebees 270,657 ..... 
GOUTRORT cccccescs seese 5,388,631 ..... 
MEET SeGeheeeccsee osehe 282,838 ..... 
Netherlands ...... 33,300 2,292,348 73,756 
A 9,332 169,773 ..... 
PA Sesecsteend + whee 1,192,998 ..... 
ee ee Se Be 
DT -ctcesachse -eaaed 164,285 ..... 
WED Sedeebcets ‘¢cnes 760,282 ..... 
United Kingdom 260,937 56,030,795 44 
Canada .......... 31 3,391,768 3,239 
BD occecoessse 53,287 752,797 20,052 
CD Sesctecessicce enaes 225,355 115,510 
Other countries ... 2,969 27,126 11,293 
Metals cccccesecs 463,853 22,052,216 239,370 





Estimated Wheat Consumption 


United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates of the consumption of wheat in se- 
lected countries for the five-year averages 
1909-13 and 1914-1., including flour in terms 
of grain, in bushels (000’s omitted in totals): 


—1909-13-——,__ -—1914-18—, 
; P Pp 
Total 


Austria- 
Hungary... 


9.12 294,950 7.81 


1.23 304,056 1.21 
6.82 242,030 6.65 
.57 29,698 .53 
Netherlands. . 952 3 22,831 3.54 
U. Kingdom... 277,535 6.14 264,868 6.08 
U. States .... 531,813 5.68 597,475 5.93 














“But can’t you and your husband live 
happily together without fighting?” 


“No, not ’appily.” 
PP The Bulletin (Sydney). 
* . 

First Pelican: “What’s all this excite- 
ment about?” 

Second Pelican: “They’ve just pinched 
two scallops for doing a mussel dance.” 

—Life. 
* - 

When his mother returned from a day’s 
absence she found seven-year-old Gar- 
rett wearing a very mournful air. 

“My white rat died today!” he an- 
nounced, . 

“Oh, I am sorry, son,” she sympathized. 

“T held a funeral, and buried it in the 
back yard.” He went on, “I put some 
flowers on its grave, but I knew they 
would wither, and I was afraid I’d lose 
the place, so I just left its tail sticking 
out for a marker.”—Harper’s Magazine. 

* 7: 


Agent: “But, mum, it’s a shame to let 
your husband’s life insurance lapse.” 
Lady (over wash-tub): “I’ll not pay 
another cent. I’ve paid regular fer eight 
years, an’ I’ve had no luck yet.” 
—The Traveler’s Beacon. 
* #*# 


Judge Priest: “Parson, that turkey 
you sold me yesterday wasn’t a tame one 
as you claimed it to be, for I found shot 
in it.” 

Parson Brown: “Judge, dat was a 
tame turkey jest like I sed it was; dem 
shot was meant for me!” —Judge. 

2 


For some time the holiday shopper 
stood before the pretentious display in 
a tobacconist’s window. Finally she en- 
tered and, after a great deal of search- 
ing in her bag, she brought forth a little 
tin box. She opened this and took out 
a small stub of a cigar, while the tobacco 
man watched her curiously. 

“This,” said the lady, holding up the 
stub, “is a remnant of one of my hus- 
band’s special cigars. Have you anything 
to match it?” —Harper’s Magazine. 


“What! You are drinking and belong 
to a temperance society !” 

“Yes. But I haven’t paid my yearly 
subscription yet.” —Striw (Stockholm). 


Master: “George, I understand your 
wife is very sick. Is she dangerous?” 
George: “No, sah—she am too sick to 
be dangerous.” —Judge. 
* 
Son: “Papa, give me a nickel.” 
Papa: “Why, son, you’re too big to be 
begging for nickels.” 
on: “I guess you’re right, papa, make 
it a dime.” 
—The Leatherneck (Washington). 
*- * 
Bobby (excitedly): “Some liniment 
and cement, please!” 
Druggist: “Why both at once?” 
“Pa hit ma wid a china cup.” 
—Westfield Leader. 
* 


Paid notice in a southern paper: 

“It is a fact that some one has told 
around that I, Charlie Spilberger, has 
been running a distill out in West Fork 
neighborhood. Now you have a perfect 
right, come one come all and look all 
over my place and prove it was a viola- 
tion of the truth. And then, kind friends, 
beware of the humble man or woman 
that has got so little to do as to start a 
falsehood of this kind, and to the one 
that actually did the act I haven’t got 
much to say only that in my mind if it 
is possible for our Father which art in 
Heaven to despise‘ a human being I 


April 12, 1922 


would judge that one to be a split- 
pan nag slanderer, liar, and cloven-footed 
snake in the grass. Thanking you al! | 
remain still a citizen of the U.S. A. 
“(Signed) Cuan Sprieercer.” 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
7 * 


An all-American flapper, describing 
her latest beau in a note to a friend, 
wrote that he was “very sheik.” 

—New York World. 


“Is the bearded lady your mamma?” 
“No, she’s my daddy.” 
—Kasper (Stockhoi)), 
* . 


Tailor (measuring customer): “And 
how will you have the hip pocket, sir? 
For a flask or revolver?” 

< —New York Herald. 


“This is a cigar which you can offer to 
anybody.” 
“Thank you. I want one which I can 
smoke myself.”—Der Brummer (Ber!in), 
* #*# 


I had met Ethel about two months be- 
fore; she was a nice girl and I liked ‘er, 
Last Saturday, when I was on my way to 
see her, I took the subway. I picked up 
a swell Jane there with bob hair, 
natty open-work stockings and every- 
thing. Tepid canine, but she wa: a 
corker! s 

I decided to call Ethel up and tell jer 
I didn’t feel able to see her that ni ht. 
She said something about being all alvne, 
but I was too excited to listen. 

To make a short story shorter, we 
had a helluva good time that evening. 
Going home in a taxi I asked for hier 
home address. It was the same as 
Ethel’s! I was in a quandary when we 
reached there; we started up the stoop, 
the door opened and—out stepped Et)iel. 

“Mother,” she said, “so you were out 
with him?” 

I ran as fast as I could down the 
street. I haven’t seen her since. 

—Stevens Tech. Stone J/ill. 





Special Notices. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wi!i be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cnts 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charsed 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted {or 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading «re 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The No:th- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this dep:rt- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


is available for the man who 
can qualify to fill the position of 
Assistant Sales Manager with 
a well organized milling concern 
established many years, advan- 
tageously situated, producing 
high grade flours, both spring 
wheat and Kansas, 

The particular requirements of 
the position are initiative, a cre- 
ative mentality and talent for 
sales promotion; also ability to. 
direct salesmen from the office 
and in the field. 

This is well worth investiga- 
tion of man ambitious to ad- 
vance in the milling business. 
Full particulars regarding com- 
pensation, experience and gen- 
eral qualifications should be 
stated in letter of application. 
Address 448, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, ‘ 





SPRING WHEAT MILL MAKING WHE“ 
flour, dairy feed, poultry feed and gra! 
desires a sal for Wi in, Michie 
and Ohio; applicants having selling abi!'' 
which they can prove by previous exp¢” 
ence or are willing to demonstrate c#n 
make advantageous arrangement; exp©''- 
ence in our line not absolutely essenti:’. 
Address 461, care Northwestern Mil!" 
Minneapolis. 





(25581 
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FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED WHO CAN 

handle as a side line well introduced 
cereal products used by bakers, confec- 
tioners and kindred industries; liberal 
commission offered. Address: 452, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND AND NEW 
YORK SALESMEN WANTED 
Large southwestern milling con- 
cern, with well developed trade 
in New England and New York 
state, has openings for several 
capable salesmen to cover that 
field, working under direction of 
eastern office; only high grade 
men considered; will pay liberal 
salary and additional bonus on 
trade developed. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for strong 
men acquainted in that field. 
All replies treated confidential- 
ly. Addresg 842, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WE WANT A MAN WHO CAN REALLY 
sell flour in Pennsylvania to the car-lot 
trade and has a record to prove it; we 
mill a high quality spring wheat flour well 
known throughout that state. Address 

465, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





ATTENTION : 
HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 


Old established mill, producing 
both spring wheat and Kansas 
wheat flours of exceptionally 
high quality, having the advan- 
tage of ideal location and high 
class organization, wants sales- 
men for southern and southeast- 
ern territory, also for Illinois, 
Michigan and New York states. 
Salesmen must qualify as real 
producers, with record of recent 
achievements as evidence of 
ability. We want men who are, 
not were, producers. 

Our flours must be sold on 
quality. They do not sell them- 
selves on price. 

State full particulars regard- 
ing experience and acquaintance 
with trade in letter of applica- 
tion, Address 449, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A NORTHWESTERN MILL, SPLENDIDLY 
located and making a quality flour, with a 
capacity of over 1,500 bbis per day, wants 
a thoroughly live salesman and district 
manager for western Pennsylvania; splen- 
did opportunity for the right man; don’t 
write unless you have a good record be- 
hind you and can sell flour; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter; all correspondence 
strictly confidential. Address 439, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A spring wheat mill that spe- 
cializes in a quality product, but 
also manufactures ordinary 
grades for competitive purposes, 
wants a high grade, aggressive 
salesman for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory; wants a man 
with a following in the jobbing 
and family trades; none but ex- 
perienced and reliable men need 
apply; state salary expected and 
give references with applica- 
tion. Address 472, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR INDIANA— 
Have 10 years’ experience selling jobbing 
and baking trade in this territory; am a 
hard worker, reliable and resourceful; age 
31; married; good references. Address 464, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


173 


FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 
the Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen, 8, D; 
capacity 600 bbls; property in first-class 
condition. For further information ad- 
dress Deane H., Andrew, 618-519 Erie 
County Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








TRAVELLING SALESMEN WANTED— 
2,000-bbl mill, located best wheat section 
in Kansas, with unexcelled facilities for 
producing both high grade family and 
bakers flour, wants three travelling sales- 
men to work both bakers and family trade, 
—one for eastern Indiana and western 
Ohio, one for northeastern Ohio, one west- 
ern Pennsylvania; only producers need ap- 
ply; give age, experience, references and 
present employment first letter. Address 
843, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








I HAVE ARRANGED TO LOCATE IN 
Southern California and am obliged to se- 
cure manager for a very fine sma!l mill 
with concrete elevator of 35,000 bus stor- 
age capacity; I don’t like to leave it in 
the hands of a “hired man” and will sell 
a one third or larger interest at a sacrifice 
of 33% per cent to a man with good rec- 
ord for integrity, industry and ability; only 
$2,500 cash, with balance within three 
years on monthly payments out of salary 
and dividends; good salary to the right 
man; act promptly. Lock Drawer 656, 
Glendive, Mont. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED SALESMAN AC- 
quainted in Iowa territory, to represent 
either Minnesota or Kansas mill with some 
business in the territory. Address 467, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and smati mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 460, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL IS IN 
necd of the service of a salesman for 
southern Michigan; would prefer a com- 
mission arrangement; would not object to 
a man who also had a hard winter or soft 
winter account, or both. Address 455, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED * 

A large spring wheat mill, 
manufacturing high quality 
flours, desires to engage the 
services of a real flour salesman 
for the southern Illinois terri- 
tory. We don’t want a job 
hunter or a weak sister, but a 
man who can actually sell high 
srade spring wheat flours and 
will not let competition get his 
goat, Address 440, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
South Carolina by large soft wheat mill 
with established connections; apply in own 
haniwriting, giving details of business 
life, references, age; all communications 
Strictly confidential. Address “Soft 
Wheat,” Northwestern Miller, 646 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


SPRING WHEAT MILL, MANUFACTUR- 
ing quality flour, desires salesman for New 
York state; have good established busi- 
ness; brands are well and favorably 
known; want man of good ability who can 
Se: flour and has clean record; permanent 
Piece for right party. Address 419, care 

«,. rthwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

S\LESMAN WANTED FOR EASTERN 

‘nnsylvania by old established quality 
~pring wheat and rye mill; if you are 
villing to prove value through results, if 
ou are aggressive and alive to oppor- 
unity, and if you have real sales instinct, 
write us giving full Particulars; position 
calls for @ real salesman. Address 462, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














SALESMAN, 
WASHINGTON OR OREGON 


Young man, thoroughly experienced 
in office end of milling business, sales 
correspondence, transit, buying and 
selling, wants position as salesman, 
city or outside territory; can furnish 
highest references; age 30, married. 
Address 471, care Northwestern 
Miller, 600 Central Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 





SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE 
change; 10 years’ experience; 29 years of 
age; married; have good reason for chang- 
ing and can furnish best of references. 
Address 468, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





LONG EXPBRIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard spring 
wheat Minnesota mill, on salary basis, for 
New York state; excellent references fur- 
nished. Address 456, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; have had 18 years’ experience 
with both hard and soft wheat; can keep 
mill in good repair; western states pre- 
ferred. Address 470, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILLING AND BAKING CHEMIST, COL- 
lege graduate, with four years’ experience 
and good references, would like to locate 
with live concern which needs practical 
head chemist. Address 841, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER AND MILL- 
wright; guarantee perfect satisfaction; 
mill must be large enough to pay fair 
salary; 28 years in milling; best of refer- 
ences; if your mill is not giving No. 1 
results, call on me.. Aug. Gathman, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS TRAVELLING SALESMAN FOR A 
first class flour milling company with a 
quality flour; have been working the New 
England states the past two and a half 
years, but will accept territory anywhere, 
as I am acquainted from coast to coast. 
Address Morton, 463, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has -had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age $2 years; married. Address 
460, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
preferably in northern Illinois or southern 
Wisconsin; young, married, brought up in 
milling business and desirous of making 
change to before mentioned territory; ad- 
vertiser has had charge of mills and is 
thoroughly conversant with the trade. 
Address 948, care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AVAILABLE—MARRIED MAN OF 35 AND 
of unquestionable character, who has 
grown up, and is now officially connected, 
with one of the leading and largest mills 
of the Southwest, desires change; solicits 
correspondence from mills located in 
southern Kansas or Missouri, or state of 
Oklahoma or Texas, who want producer 

_ of highest type. Address 839, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


PARTY WITH MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as manager large flour mill in .this 
country, also having travelled extensively 
and lived for years in European, South 
American and Asiatic countries, speaking 
five foreign languages, seeks executive 
position with milling company; also will- 
ing to manage export department at home 
or abroad. Address 447, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 600 Central Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 


GRAIN AND MILLING BOOKKEEPER- 
accountant wants permanent position; re- 
liable and efficient; can take full charge 
of accounting and banking; bonded; I will 
prepare your balance sheet and revenue 
statement, comparative statement, and 
show how to improve your business; my 
record is clean throughout; well educated, 
with executive ability; correspondence, 
claim adjustments, collections, traffic, 
hedging, with knowledge of selling and 
buying; can start at once; salary moder- 
ate; age 35; married. Address 458, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















PARTY WHO HAS HAD SEVEN YEARS’ 
successful experience selling flour in New 
England and central states, and who 
knows both the bakery and jobbing trades 
of those sections, would like opportunity 
as branch manager, sales manager of small 
mill, or on the sales end of a large mill, 
for which his previous experience and 
knowledge of the business fit him, and 
where continuous travelling is not re- 
quired; have had experience in the devel- 
opment of sales and sales plans; good 
reason for desiring change. Address Box 
10, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—175-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO 
elevator in connection, fully equipped; has 
14x36 Allis-Corliss engine; in good town 
and wheat country, on two railroads; less 
than half value; easy terms. Address Box 
66, Webster, 8. D. 





FOR SALE—400-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO 
elevator in connection, fully equipped, lo- 
cated at Fairmount, N. D., in good wheat 
country, on four lines of railroads; will 
sell for less than half value. Address 
Bank of Osceola, Osceola, Wis. 


TRUSTEE’S SALE 


As trustee of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., bankrupt, I will 
offer for sale at the mill office in 
Evansville, Ind., at public auc- 
tion on Wednesday, May 10, at 
11 o’clock a.m., the flour mill, 
which has a daily capacity of 
2,500 bbis flour and a storage 
capacity of 250,000 bus wheat. 
For further information inquire 
HARRY W. VOSS, Trustee, 
108 S. Fourth Street. 


WALKER & WALKER, 
Attorneys, 
214% Main Street, 


Evansville, Indiana, 





COUNTRY LINE ELEVATORS 
and mills for sale in Western Can- 
ada where millions of American dol- 
lars are already safely and profitably 
invested. Write to W. E. Browne, 
elevator broker, 617 Grain Exchange, 
Winx ipeg. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR, FEED AND 
saw mill, elevator 16,000 bus capacity, in 
live town close to twin cities; everything 
in first-class condition and contains mod- 
ern equipment; terms easy. Address 466, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 
6x17 square sifter, in good condition, very 
reasonable; one 150-bbl Alsop bleacher, 
nearly new, must be sold; make an offer; 
some good two- and three-pair-high feed 
mills at one third of new machinery price; 
write for catalogue. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR RENT—35,000-BU MODERN CRIBBED 
elevator in live, up-to-date town of 5,000 
population; located central Nebraska; with 
or without established feed business. Ad- 
dress “‘Central,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem; 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 
1182-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 














PREFERRED STOCK of the 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 


Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securities Department. 


The MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


15 South Fifth Street 
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New Milling Plant Offered for Sale 


Preliminary Announcement is made of the offering for sale of the property of 


THE LADISH MILLING CO. 
of MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN 


Four and one-half acres of land with direct side-trackage from C. & N. W. R. R. and C. M. & St. P. R.R. 
1,800-Bbl. Wheat Mill, 500-Bbl. Rye Mill, 1,000-Bu. Corn Mill; 800 tons daily capacity of Dairy, Poultry, 
Horse and Stock Feeds; 750,000 Bu. Grain Storage, and over 150,000 square feet of warehouse space. 


The mills were finished in 1920, the equipment being new and the buildings both new and reconstructed. The 
property is to be sold at a sacrifice and is an opportunity worth close consideration. 


Milwaukee offers exceptional advantages in location from a standpoint of freight tariffs on 
grain and grain products, and Wisconsin, the leading dairy state of the Union, and a large 
consumer of feedingstuffs, is a particularly favorable territory. Milwaukee is a city of di- 
versified industries, uniformly prosperous and with practically no labor trouble. | 


Details may be had by communicating with THE FRASER COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, 


builders of the plant and authorized agents of the owners. 


A large stock of new and slightly used machinery is also offered for sale. Send for list. 








YOUR COLLECTIONS 
IN THE TWIN CITIES 


demand attention 
that is Prompt and Accurate 


ROSE LAKE 
» \ILUMBER Co. 


a 


You will appreciate the service which 
we give to this class of business. 


First National Bank 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
MINNEAPOLIS 











R. CHARLES J. WINTON, President 
of the Rose Lake Lumber Company, 
Ltd., was elected to the Board of Directors 
of The Northwestern December 30, 1910. 


The Northwestern has been successful for 
fifty years because its officers and directors 
have adhered to the proper balance of judg- 
ment and foresight in directing the bank’s 
affairs. Since 1872 they have preserved the 
farsighted policies established by the organiz- 
ers of The Northwestern. During the years 
ahead these policies will maintain this bank 
in its present position—in the van of progres- 
sive institutions. 


In choosing a bank, consider the progress of 
The Northwestern. 


The Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


YOU CAN 
BE SURE 


of the safety of your money if 
it is invested in our Municipal, 
Government, Corporation and 
Farm Land Bonds, because we 
handle only securities that are 
safe and dependable. 


Our list of high-class offerings 
yielding 6% to 8% will be 
gladly mailed you upon re- 
quest. 


Drake-Ballard Co. 


Established 1880 


Palace Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 














’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports Wit4,:eiy 
Wheat. Export—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 














Low Cost Water PowerDevelopment 


The accumulated experience of 18 years of successful water 
power development stands behind the AMBURSEN DAM. 


135 built to date demonstrate Speed, Economy, Safety, Permanence 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 


Atlanta 


New York City Kansas City 

















